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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Norreu. The subject we are discussing is the Bureau of Mines 
and the money you have for the current fiscal year is $23,412,856. 
The request for the next fiscal year is $27,615,000, an increase of 
$4,202,144. 

Do you care at this time, Mr. Director, to make a general statement 
to the committee regarding the over-all picture of the budget? 

Mr. Forsess. I will be pleased to do that. I have a prepared state- 
ment and, if you will bear with me, I will comment on the highlights 
of the budget. 

Mr. Norre.u. I suggest you do that. ‘ 

Mr. Fores. I| appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you 
with members of my staff in support of the estimates for financing the 
activities ef the Bureau of Mines during the fiscal year 1953. These 
estimates are now before your for consideration. 

The Bureau of Mines functions under an organizational structure of 
four major Divisions, each dealing with particular phases of its work. 
These main Divisions are Health and Safety, Fuels and Explosives, 
Minerals, and Administrative. With your permission I should like 
to discuss very briefly some phases of the work of the Bureau as con- 
stituted under each Division. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


I will discuss this phase of the Bureau’s work first because it is natu- 
rally closest to my heart after almost 37 years in these activities. 

You gentlemen are well aware that one of the most important. ac- 
tivities of the Bureau is the conservation of human resources in the 
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mineral industries. Our health and safety activities have been under 
constant congressional review; and, although considerable improve- 
ment has been made in the accident record of the mineral industries 
during the past several years, the recorf of 1951—I want to emphasize 
that—due to coal-mine explosions, is the worst since 1948. I am 
very, very sorry to have reported that to this committee. The trend 
in fatal and nonfatal injuries in coal mining has been downward since 
the inception of Federal coal mine inspection and the best record in 
the history of the coal-mining industry was attained in 1949—593 
fatalities; that is for both bituminous and anthracite coal mines. 
Five hundred of those occurred in the bituminous-coal mines and the 
remainder in the anthracite mines. 

When I first came into the Bureau of Mines, any schoolboy could 
prophesy on the Ist day of January that, unless something unforeseen 
happened, there would be anywhere from 1,800 to 2,500 lives wiped 
out during the year So you see that in my years in the Bureau there 
has been a very substantial improvement in the fatality record, from 
approximately 2,200 annually to 593 in the year 1949. 

However, during 1951, 160 men were killed in coal-mine explosions, 
compared with 8 in 1950, and 6 in 1949. This is a deplorable record 
and emphasizes the hazardous nature of coal mining when proper 
safety measures are not adhered to. 


EXPLOSION AT ORIENT NO. 2 


The tragic coal-mine explosion on December 21, 1951, at Orient 
No. 2 mine, West Frankfort, Ill., killing 119 men, was the worst mine 
disaster during the past 23 years and is one that could have been 
avoided if proper safety measures had been effected. The conditions 
and practices that resulted in the Orient explosion exist in other mines 
in this country and explosions can occur when the right combination 
of circumstances exists. Means of preventing explosions in coal 
mines are well known, but explosions will continue to occur as long as 
those means are not applied. 


EFFORT TO REDUCE HAZARDS 


The Bureau, within the limits of its authority, is making every 
possible effort to reduce the hazards of the mining industry. Its 
health and safety activities extend into every State in the Union and 
the Territory of Alaska. Through safety educational programs, it 
disseminates knowledge of the hazards and the means of preventing 
injury and loss of life. Federal coal-mine inspection seeks to bring 
about a decrease in the number of injuries by directing the attention 
of both management and labor to hazardous conditions and practices 
and by recommending means for correcting them. These activities 
should be intensified and broadened in scope if we are to hope to bring 
the accident record of the mineral industry in line with that of other 
major industries. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SAFETY DEVICES AND PRACTICES 


Behind any continuing improvement in mine safety are modern 
. be . % 
safety devices and carefullyJdeveloped safety practices. The Bureau 
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of Mines research and testing program on explosives and explosions 
has contributed its share to the development of adequate devices and 
practices. Recent disasters, however, emphasize the desperate need 
for intensification of study ‘and research to the end of preventing 
explosions in mines. 

ORIENT DISASTER 


At this time, gentlemen, I would like to discuss the recent Orient 
disaster. Iwasthere. I spent my holiday season there, in connection 
with this disaster. It was just terrible. That explosion took me 
back about 25 years in my experience, and let me say this: That ex- 
plosion resulted because of numerous sources of ignition from arcing 
or sparking electrical equipment working in return air, which contained 
explosive gas. 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM IN RETURN AIR 


I want to explain that. I would say that virtually all coal mines 
in the Appalachian region have their transportation systems on 
intake air; that is fresh air, uncontaminated with mine gases. All 
through southern Illinois—and it has been the practice for many 
years—they just got started wrong—the transportation systems are 
almost invariably in return air. 

All gases emitted or produced in the mine are in the return air. If 
there is a sudden outburst of methane gas in one of the abandoned 
caved areas it is forced into the return air and an are or spark from a 
faulty electrical machine can ignite that gas because it becomes 
highly explosive when mixed in the proper proportion with air. 

One hundred and nineteen men lost their lives in that disaster, 


USE OF ROCK DUST 


The tragic thing to me was the inadequacy of the ventilating 
system and also the lack of application of our know-how of preventing 
widespread explosions. The Bureau’s experimental work in the use 
of rock dust to prevent widespread explosions has been carried on for 
40 years and is widely publicized. We know that the use of rock 
dust properly applied to the passageways of a coal mine will prevent 
a widespread explosion. In West Virginia we had three major ex- 
plosions during the past year. Thirty-eight men lost their lives in 
these three explosions. Each one was localized—stopped in its 
tracks—after the force of the explosions stirred up the rock dust. 
In each instance rock dust prevented the explosion from extending 
itself. 

The company which owns Orient No. 2 mine, did rock-dusting, but 
the effort was ineffective because they didn’t clean up the mine 
passageways by removing excessive accumulations of loose coal and 
coal dust. Shuttle cars were operated in the mine and their rubber- 
tired wheels ground the coal spillage into dust. It is highly important 
to see that the mines are properly cleaned of loose coal and dust, 
so that, if there is an accidental ignition of explosive gas the explosion 
will be localized provided the mine is properly and effectively 
rock-dusted. 
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The Bureau’s records are replete with instances of explosions that 
have been stopped by effective rock-dusting. 

Mr. Jensen. What is rock-dusting? 

Mr. Forses. Rock dust ordinarily is pulverized limestone most of 
which is under 200 mesh. This limestone dust is applied to the 
mine surfaces so that when it is mixed with the coal dust, the propor- 
tion will be at least 65 percent inert oer incombustible rock dust 
(limestone), mixed with 35 percent combustible matter. With that 
proportion if an ignition of gas oecurs, the ensuing explosion will be 
quenched by the dust thrown into suspension and thus prevents 
propagation of the explosion throughout the mine. 

The application of rock dust is simple and easy to do. As I said 
heretofore, this company did it, but unfortunately too much coal 
dust was present for the amount of rock dust applied. They didn’t 
have the proper mixture. When the ignition occurred, it raised the 
dust into the air and the explosion was extended because the mine 
dust did not contain enough incombustible or inert) material—in 
the mixture of the rock and coal dust—to prevent propagation. 

Mr. Jensen. You mean you would have a series of explosions? 

Mr. Forsers. No, sir; just propagation. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Just one big explosion? 

Mr. Forses. It just keeps: on propagating—extending itself. 

[ have brought some copies of the report on the Orient explosion. 
because I thought you might want to include it in the record. I 
would be glad to have that done because I consider it a very complete 
report. 

FUELS AND EXPLOSIVES 


I need not emphasize to this committee the importance of our fuel 
resources in our national economy, particularly when we are increasing 
the Nation’s industrial productive potential to strengthen our defense. 
Our defense effort will fail dismally without adequate supplies of 
liquid and solid fuels to provide the necessary energy. It is with 
some pride that I tell you that the Bureau of Mines is lending every 
effort to the coal and petroleum industries by aiding them to increase 
production without sacrificing efficiency, conservation, and safety in 
the production and utilization of the various fuels. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE RENDERED IN DEFENSE EFFORT 


We are providing the Petroleum Administration for Defense and 
the Defense Solid Fuels Administration with technical and economic 
assistance in solving the defense problems that confront these agencies. 
Moreover, a large part of the cost of such assistance is absorbed by 
the Bureau’s regular appropriations. I am sure that these costs 
would be much greater if Bureau of Mines’ specialists, with their 
years of background and experience, were not available to provide 
service and consultation. 

Although the Bureau of Mines is concentrating on fuels problems 
arising from national defense, it is not requesting large increases in 
appropriations for this work in the fiscal year 1953. Since our peace- 
time work on fuel resources is of the same character as are our defense 
activities, we feel that we can maintain the necessary level of operation 
by shifting emphasis from long-range problems to those of more im- 
mediate concern. 
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SHORTAGE OF COKING COAL 


One of the most pressing shortages is coking coal of metallurgical 
quality. With steel production on the rise, we must have more coke 
to feed the blast furnaces. The Bureau is helping to provide increased 
supplies of coking coal by estimating known minable reserves of such 
coals and by washing and blending low-grade coals to make them suit- 
able for producing metallurgical coke. The coking coals of several 
counties in Pennsylvania have been studied and work is continuing in 
that State as well as in West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


CARBONIZING PROCESS FOR LIGNITE 


A valuable result of recent Bureau coal research has been the devel- 
opment of a carbonizing process for lignite that opens the way for much 
wider utilization of our vast reserves of low-rank western coals. The 
process will be used to generate power for an aluminum smelter to be 
built in Texas. 

Petroleum research has expanded the Nation’s oil reserves by 
making it possible to extract a greater proportion of the oil in the 
ground both by secondary recovery methods applied to old oil fields 
and by more efficient primary recovery methods for new ones. 

During the current fiscal ‘year and fiscal year 1953, the Bureau’s 
research and development program for the production ‘of liquid fuels 
and chemicals from coal and oil shale will continue its progress toward 
insuring national self-sufficiency in liquid fuels. Several new processes 
have been developed in the Bureau’s laboratories and pilot plants 
and are scheduled for testing on a larger scale. 


MINERALS 


Supplying the battlefront in Korea and building defense forces 
throughout the world have focused attention on the many shortages 
in the mineral supply of the United States. These new demands, 
following so soon after the excessive drains of World War II on our 
mineral reserves, have resulted in a critical situation. Moreover, 
many of the most needed minerals either are virtually nonexistent 
in the United States or are mined in quantities far short of present 
demand. A major part of the Bureau’s current effort is directed 
toward the expansion of production capacity and supply of strategic 
minerals. In addition the search for substitutes derived from the 
more abundant raw mater ials, § such as titanium, is being given special 
attention. 

The Bureau of Mines is the agency within the Executive Branch of 
the Government primarily charged with the conservation and develop- 
ment of domestic mineral resources. Through its own research, and 
in close cooperation with industry and other private investigators, the 
Bureau obtains information in the field of minerals needed for an ex- 
panding economy, national security, and current guidance for defense 
effort. The publications of the Bureau contribute to the development 
and adoption by industry of the most efficient and effective utilization 
of mineral resources. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Bureau is carried out in the field on a de- 
centralized regional office basis. There are seven regional offices 
throughout the United States, one in Alaska, and a foreign region office 
headquartered in Washington. 


IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


Regionalization of the Bureau in administrative matters has 
improved efficiency of its operation in many ways. It has particularly 
benefited business relationships with organizations from which the 
Bureau purchases supplies, materials, equipment, and miscellaneous 
services by eliminating former undue delays in processing the payment 
of vouchers. This was a matter of no small concern because under 
former practice, particularly with the shortages of strategic supplies 
and materials, it was becoming increasingly difficult for the Bureau to 
obtain the necessary accessories to carry on its activities. Moreover 
the payment of employee expense vouchers was expedited, which 
improved employee morale. Continuing effort is being exerted to 
improve the administrative management of the Bureau through 
cordial working relationships with the General Accounting Office and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Again let me express my appreciation for the oppor tunity of appear- 
ing before this committee to outline the activities and objectives of the 
Bureau of Mines. Members of my staff or myself will be pleased to 
answer such questions as you may have with respect to the Bureau’s 
estimates for the fiscal year 1958. 


BACKGROUND OF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Norretu. Mr. Forbes, I believe this is your first appearance 
before the committee. 

Mr. Forsess. That is right. 

Mr. Norretu. | think we would like to have a statement from 
you with reference to your background, and I think that would be 
helpful to the people of the country in general to know who their 
Director of Mines is. 

At this time I would like for you to state a brief biography of 
yourself for the record. 

Mr. Fores. I will be very pleased to do that. 

My name is John J. Forbes. At present I am the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. My experience in mining began in Dr. Fenton’s 
District. I was born and raised in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania, in a town called Shamokin. 

I started working around the anthracite mines as a breaker boy, 
when I was 10 years of age. I did various jobs in anthracite mines 
including laboring in one of the big collieries there. 

I gr: aduated from a 2- year course at the Coal Township High School 
in 1903, after which I entered the Keystone State Normal School at 
Kutztown, Pa., and spent 2 years there. 

I graduated from the Normal School, now known as a Teachers’ 
C ollege, and then I taught in a public school at Shamokin for 2 years. 
In the autumn of 1907, I entered the Pennsylvania State College and 
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graduated in 1911 with the degree of bachelor of science in mining 
engineering. 
EXPERIENCE 


During my summer vacations before completing my formal educa- 
tion I worked i in and around the mines, and also worked on engineering 
chores in some anthracite collieries. 

My first job, after I left college, was with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
at Steubenville, Ohio. I had good experience there because, as a 
youngster, I had very little opportunity to work around machines. 
It gave me an excellent opportunity to work around machinery 
which is operated in a large steel plant. But coal mining seemed 
to be in my blood so ev entually I returned to the mines. 

I worked for the Elkins Engineering Co. in Bellaire, Ohio, principally 
making surveys in the mines of eastern Ohio. 

I remember one day I was returning from one of the mines of the 
Provident Coal Co., Fairpoint, Ohio, a subsidiary of the Pickands- 
Mather Co. We were waiting for a train to Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, 
and the superintendent of this mine who, also was waiting, came up to 
me and offered me a job as their mining engineer, which I accepted. 

I started to work for the Provident Coal Co., in January 1913 as 
mining engineer. 

Shortly thereafter the general manager of the company came from 
Cleveland, Ohio, the principal office of the company, to visit their 
properties. I had just come out of one of the mines after working 
all night. He came over to me where I was washing and asked how 
I liked working in their mines and I told him very well. He said, 
“after you are through, young man, I would like vou to come into the 
office. I would like to speak to you.” 


SELECTED TO BE SAFETY ENGINEER 


As I entered the mine office, I had no idea of what he had in mind. 

He started to talk about safety work. He said to the general superin- 

tendent, who was present, “Mr. Thomas, we are having entirely too 
many accidents at this mine. We are just going to have to stop them.’ 

He turned to me and said, “Young man, you have been highly 
recommended by Mr. Thomas, our superintendent at St. Clairsville 
and Mr. MacDonald, superintendent at our Fairport property, that 
you are the logical man for this job of safety inspector.” 

I turned to Mr. Armstrong, the general manager, and said, “I 
don’t know anything about safety. My education and background, 
has been mostly in the operation of mines.”’ 

I can remember what Mr. Armstrong told me. He hesitated a 
little bit and he said, ‘‘Well, none of us knows very much about safety. 
Maybe next year if you continue to get along well with our company, 
we might make you superintendent of this mine because Dave Thomas 
is getting pretty old.” 

He went on to say, “I tell you that I envision great things ahead for 
a voung man who goes into safety work.” 

In a very short time he sold me on safety. I started in safety work 
about March 1913. My first assignment was to go to the Bureau of 
Mines Experiment Station at the old Arsenal Grounds in Pittsburgh, 
to take training in first aid and mine rescue. I took that training, 
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reported back to duty, and in April 1914 there was a cessation of work. 
The company kept the salaried employees on the payroll until the 
ist of October of that year. Then Mr. Armstrong wrote each of us a 
letter in which he said that the company had “all going out and noth- 
ing coming in” and that there was not much likelihood of the mine 
resuming operations for some time. My salary was then reduced 50 
percent. My salary had been $100 a month, and I estimated that 
$50 was not enough to live on. 

I wrote Mr. Armstrong a nice letter and told him I appreciated 
everything that the company had done for me but that I was going 
back to my home in Shamokin and get a job in the mines near there. 
En route | stopped in Pittsburgh, Pa. I think that you will be inter- 
ested in this, Mr. Chairman, because it recalls how I came to work for 
the Bureau of Mines. An old saying at Penn State at that time 
was that whenever one got to Pittsburgh he should go to the old Fort 
Pitt Hotel, because there one would be sure to meet some State men. 
I had a little time to spend between.trains, so I went to the Fort Pitt 
Hotel and I met a friend, John T. Ryan, a founder of the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., who had been with me in college. He asked me where 
I was working. I explained the situation to him, and he said, “How 
would you like to have a job with the Bureau of Mines?” 

I said, ‘I don’t know. My experience has been more in the opera- 
tion of mines. I am going to get a job in the mines near Shamokin, 
re 

He said, ‘I have been with the Bureau of Mines. I just left them. 
The experience that I gained in traveling around the country, meeting 
people and seeing different conditions, is something you can’t buy 
with money.”’ 

He just about sold me on the Bureau and made an appointment for 
me to be interviewed by a man named H. M. Wilson, who had charge 
of the safety work in the Bureau of Mines. I went to the Bureau’s 
station in Pittsburgh and, to make a long story short, I found much 
to my dismay that, instead of being able to get a job immediately, 
there were 167 on the waiting list. 

So, I returned to my home in Shamokin and started to work in the 
mines near there. That was in October of 1914. 

One day I received a telegram offering me a temporary job with 
the Bureau of Mines as a first-aid miner, with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. I reported to the old Arsenal Grounds in Pittsburgh on 
February 15, 1915. 

Believe it or not, when I came to the Bureau I intended to stay 
only 6 months. | 

My first assignment was out in the Middle West. I was transferred 
to Pittsburg, Kans., and I had some very tough experiences there. 
Then I went into Iowa, and worked in the coal mines around Des 
Moines, Albia, Centerville, Buxton, and other mining towns in Iowa. 

I have a good recollection of the fine people who worked in those 
mines there. 

I would say that in my almost 37 years of service with the Bureau 
I have worked in virtually every coal- and metal-mining region in 
the United States. I did not do much work in Arkansas, but I did 
in Kansas and in Oklahoma. 

My first important assignment with the Bureau was to take charge 
of one of the rescue cars, one of the new cars that was placed in opera- 
tion. I think you will be very much interested in this. 
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MINE EXPLOSION AT HASTINGS, COLO. 


I can remember one evening my wife and I—we had just gotten 
married— were going from the little rescue station in Pittsburg, Kans., 
up to the town to get supper. I always had a habit of dropping by the 
old commercial cigar store. In the window were displayed telegrams 
from all over the country. I noticed a telegram which said, ‘Explo- 
sion, Hastings, Colo.; 180 men entombed.”’ 

Well, Hastings, Colo., was a long way from Pittsburg, Kans., 
but, as 1 went about my work, the message kept worrying me. | 
felt that perhaps my rescue car was closest to Colorado at that time. 
So, I sent a telegram to Mr. George S. Rice, who was then chief mining 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines here in Washington, and repeated 
the message and informed him that my car was ready to proceed to 
Hastings immediately, if he so ordered. 

I got a wire back saying, “Hold yourself in reserve. Have every- 
thing in readiness.’ 

About 2 o’clock the next afternoon I got a wire from Mr. Rice to 
proceed to Hastings. I wish I had time to tell you about that ex- 
plosion in Hastings. It was a terrible thing; 122 men lost their 
lives. It took us 4 weeks to recover the bodies. We had to carry the 
bodies 5,000 to 6,000 feet. The mine was so completely destroyed 
that operations never have been resumed. The Victor-American 
Fuel Co. was so impoverished by that explosion that they had to sell 
their Mexican properties to enable them to continue operations in 
Colorado. 

From that time I had so much experience—I don’t want to take 
up your time. 

Mr. Norre tu. From then on—— 

Mr. Forres. Dozens and dozens of explosions. I would say that 
from the early days in 1915 until the time | left Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1942, 
although I never counted the number of recovery operations after 
explosions and fires in which I participated, and in the investigations 
thereafter, I estimate that they would be approximately 100. 

Mr. Norre.u. I think we are mighty fortunate to have a man of 
your experience as Director of the Bureau of Mines, especially your 
experience regarding these great accidents that we have had heretofore. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Amounts available for obligation 


























1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
OUTING GP OUTINGS oo ie sind ok sep ood cine sncene ne <- bse $17, 658,000 | $16, 858, 603 $18, 657, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Expenses of defense production, Executive 
Office of the President’’ pursuant to Public Law 45---_---.-- OR Bein nd aided nhiyneneen nase 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. ._.....--....--.--.- 17, 158, 000 16, 858, 603 18, 657, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -.........-.-.---|----.--------- 3 ee 
Reimbursements from other accounts_---.....-..----..------- 159, 974 245, 000 245, 000 
Total abailable for obligation... ............-..-----..-- | 17, 317, 974 17, 773, 603 18, 902, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..--..............---.-- I NG To iies nian nn Fea ail tied 
Obligations incurred..........--.-..--.----------------- 17, 233, 078 17, 773, 603 | 18, 902, 000 
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Obligations by activ 


Description 


ities 





| 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Direct obligations 


1, Fuels 
ONS UN SEE RSE ERY Ge AME ee ee te ep Ree TEE RE: | 
(6) Petroleum and natural gas____- ie ee 
(c) Synthetic noes anos cali cden Coed acs | 
(d) Helium Ce Sa i hn ERIS 


Minerals and metals: | 
(a) Ferrous metals and alloys. ........-.....--..-...- aad 
6b) Nonferrous metals. 
(c) Nonmetallic minerals a 
(d) Mineral re search unc |: assified . 


en EOC Riera eels coc c ces becweeews 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
1. Fuels. 
2. Minerals 


and metals... .-- z edits See ates nee | 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 

















$1, 974, 779 $1, 966, 694 $1, 981, 694 
1, 099, 521 | 1, 318, 910 1, 365, 310 
7, 740, 502 | 7, 433, 704 7, 630, 304 

92, 574 | 90, 795 90, 795 

2, 085, 764 | 2, 194, 788 1, 823, 033 
2, 629, 857 2, 767, 418 3, 627, 373 
759, 751 755, 715 846, 912 
365, 763 639, 821 930, 821 
324, 008 | 360, 758° 360, 758 

17, 073, 104 17, 528, 603 | 18, 657, 000 
a a #365 sos 
101, 750 135, 000 135, 000 

58, 224 110, 000 | 110, 000 
159, 974 _ 245, 000 


from other accounts. 


Obligations incurred. -- 


245, 000 | 


, 773, 603 


Conerene by tated 


Object classification 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


18, 3, 902, 000 


1953 estimate 








Summary of personal services | 


Total number of permanent positions cam 
Full-time equivalent of all other peau i 
Average number of all employees-_-....-.-.--.----- 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
A verage salary 
Average grade. aime aaee 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary 
A verage grade__. 
Ungraded positions: 


Average salary. ...;..<....... . om 
pe 
! 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions | 
Part-time and temporary positions Si Sele Big Lee LEA, 
Re ar pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates... ro 





Pota] personal service obligations. - - 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services tf 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services Sid Salt 

06 ©Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual serviees e 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment ‘ 

10 Lands and structures 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

15 Taxes and assessments y 

aD reer CI oe eee 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 

01 Personal services | 

02 Travel 

05 Rents and uti lity services 

0S Supplies and materials 


Total payable out of reimbursements from 


wccounts 


Obligations incurred 





other 











2, 907 
127 | 
2, ¢ 644 
$4, 181 $4, 607 | 
GS-6.7 GS-+6.7 | 
j | 
$2, 776 | $3, 112 | 
CPC 4.3 | CPC-4.6 | 
$3, 29 295 | $3, 292 
ed | 
$10, 647,212 | $10, 826, 569 
496, 063 | 464, 030 
sae | 42, 240 
223, 870 | 216, 336 
1, 367, 145 1, 549, 175 
11, 347, 175 
325, 693 | 
268, 917 
177, 079 | 
421, 926 | 
206, 593 | 
857, 781 | 
2,031, 483 | 
1, 878, 220 
1, 500 | 
12, 236 | 
17, 073, 104 17, 528, 603. | 
| 
102, 816 202, 000 | 
2, 364 5, 200 | 
1, 439 2, 000 | 
53, 355 35, 800 | 
159 245, 000 | 
7, 233, 078 17,77 


3, 603 | 





$4, 716 
GS-6.7 
$3, 174 
CPC-4.6 
$3, 307 


$11, 970, 944 
499, 200 

8, 573 

44i, 700 


12, 2, 700, 417 


3, 417 
5, 693 
, 917 
77, 079 
, 926 
, 000 








35, 800 


245, 000 


18, 902, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 














Unliquidated obligations, start of year_._........-----22 2-2. Pees SOR aes $3, 200, 739 
Obligations incurred during the year_.............----__.-.-.- $17, 233,078 | 17, 773, 603 18, 902, 000 
17, 233,078 | 21, 085, 739 22, 102, 739 

Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. ey eat + 59, 974 245, pod 245, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of ye: ART eRe 312, 136 3, 200, 7. 4, 127, 739 
Tots) expenditures............-....-- ie a ae 13, 760, 968 17, 6 py 17, 730, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. _................- oe 13, 760, 968 14, 000, 000 14, 800, 000 
Out of prior authorizations z | 3, 000, 000 2, 900, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases BEER sip olcw de | 640, 000 30, 000 
} 





Mr. Norreu. If there are no further general questions, we will 
move on to the individual items of the request. 

The first item will be “Conservation and Development of Mineral 
Resources” and we will insert in the record pages 5 and 6 of the justifi- 
cation. 

(Pages 5 and 6 of the justification follow:) 


1952 appropriation and increase in base salaries: 








APPOUTIBN EMO. 82 ins oe SE Can eee $16, 858, 603 
Increase in base salaries due to pay acts_____-_. es ae eee 765, 574 
POR POOR see be Be apa eee ey ee 17, 624, 177 
AIA eer Pe al ale ee See oe 18, 657, 000 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) 1953 estimate compared with 
1A CNSR SR a 2 Dane CRG Bay a gc We A Se +1, 032, 
Pp prarianien: Met. Seon. ok a Be PP 16, 858, 603 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs_____._______- 765, 574 
I NI i a a Nis on nn ws neni las wie 17, 624, 177 
Decreases: 
1. Fuels: 
CME By ee ee ee tS $84, 800 
(6) Petroleum and natural gas________ an 3, 600 
(c) Synthetic liquid fuels._...........___- 40, 000 
2. Minerals and metals: 
(a) Ferrous metals and alloys._......___- 710, 755 
(Oy mpeIerrOus Methane 464, 045 
(c) Nonmetallic minerals_______.._______- 69, 220 
———-— 1, 372, 420 
OS be Se ea ne Se a cs. 16 fat ot 
Increases: 
Fuels: 
(a) Coal. iy hh ae NN bag hanks ne ot No a 99, 800 
(b) Pe ‘troleum and natural gas Us Bae eke 28, 350 
(c) -Synthetic liquid fuels... ... 2.22 ....- 236, 600 
2. Minerals and metals: 
(a) Ferrous metals and alloys____-_._____- 311, 403 
(b) Nonferrous metals____...._.__.___- . 1, 288, 073 
(c) Nonmetallic minerals. .o2..2......._- 150, 017 
(d) Mineral research, unclassified. _______- 291, 000 
2 405, 243 


Budget estimate; 1968c435it fico ewe ls. _._. 18, 657, 000 
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INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Norrewu. Mr. Forbes, please explain briefly the increases 
shown on page 8 of the justification, particularly the new item, 
‘Mineral research, unclassified.” 

Mr. Forses. The increase on the coal, under fuels, amounts to 
$99,800. Included in that is an item of $25,000 requested for the 
laboratory at Pittsburgh, Pa., and an item of $15,000 to establish a 
laboratory in Alaska. 

LABORATORY IN ALASKA 


Due to our military work in Alaska, there is increased production 
and a greater demand for coal analysis. As I understand it, I think 
it is uneconomic to send samples all the way from Alaska to our 
Pittsburgh station for analysis. I understand that within the next 
couple of years the production of coal in Alaska will probably be 
sharply upward, in the neighborhood of three times what it is at the 
present time. That will result from our increased military activities 
there, the bases that have been established recently. 

It is very important that we have that laboratory in Alaska. It is 
going to cost $15,000. I think it will pay for itself within a few years 
by saving the cost of transporting the samples all the way from Alaska 
to Pittsburgh. 

Then there is also the attendant delay in getting the results back to 
Alaska. 


COAL PREPARATION AND UTILIZATION 


Under ‘‘Coal Preparation and Utilization,” there is an increase of 
$14,800 for preparation. That is going to be used for devising the 
means of upgrading of low-grade coking coals by more efficient 
methods. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars is going to be used for research in 
blending of various coals, to make coke that is suitable for metal- 
lurgical purposes. There is quite a shortage of good coking coals, 
suitable for blast furnace use. 

The 20,000—that will make up the balance of the $99,800—is for the 
replacement of electric cables that are now 30 years old at Bruceton 
Experimental Station. These cables have just about outlived their 
usefulness and they are causing considerable delays in the operation of 
the plant. That $20,000 is simply to replace those cables. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


The next increase is for ‘‘Petroleum and Natural Gas,’ 
amount of $28,350. 

I may have to have a little help on this, but I understand that it is 
to increase the secondary recovery of petroleum by more efficient 
blasting methods. They are going to apply the knowledge we have 
gained in blasting in open-cut work and in mining operations to well 
drilling. 

Mr. Norreuy. You had just one increase under that heading. 

Mr. Forses. Just one, $28,350. 

Mr. Norrewy. Your next increase? 


, 


in the 
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SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS 


Mr. Forses. The next increase is with respect to synthetic liquid 
fuels. Those are on page 22, Mr. Chairman. With your permission, 
I am going to have to ask Mr. McCabe, Chief of the Fuels and Explo- 
sives Division, to explain this item. 

Mr. Norre .t. All right. 

Mr. Forsrs. Mr. McCabe, if you will come up here and explain 
these items, the committee will appreciate it. It is broken down on 
page 21. 

Mr. McCaze. The first item is an item of $23,200 for increasing 
research in coal hydrogenation, and that particularly applies to the 
recovery of chemicals through the coal hydrogenation processes. 
Those are chemicals which are used in explosives, synthetic rubber, 
and plastics. ‘ 

GASIFICATION RESEARCH 


Then there is an increase of $104,500 requested for the extension 
of our gasification research. The gasification work has come along 
now very rapidly in coal synthesis and it looks very promising. So 
we are at a point now where it would be most economical to expand 
that work and permit us to go on to synthetic fuels through the 
gasification step and then building the gas up into the liquid fuels 
through that process. There is a request for an increase of $22,900 
for underground gasification work. That work is going on at Gorgas, 
Ala. Heretofore we had two exper ments in which increases were 
obtained by driving a U-shaped tube into the coal field. The coal 
was burned either by forcing air in or by using oxygen. A combus- 
tible gas was made, which was used, in one instance, to turn a gas 
turbine. Now we have started a new type of experiment using 
electrodes in bore holes. The electrodes are put down and the 
current flowed between them. The gas comes out as the coal is heated. 
The coal becomes coked between the two and the coke then burns 
and in that way the coal is removed without actually having a mining 
system underground. 

In the coal-to-oil demonstration plants there is an increase of 
$28,400 requested for determining the optimum operating conditions 
for the production of benzene, toluene, xylenes, napthalene, tetralin, 
cyclohexenes, phenol, cresols, and xylenols. Those are chemicals 
which are expanding in use a great deal for synthetics and for other 
chemical uses. As a matter of fact, the market is expanding so rapidly 
that we are importing a considerable amount of them from overseas, 
and our research, we feel, will amply repay us. 

There is an item of $2,500 for oil-shale mining. That work is at 
Rifle, Colo., and has largely been curtailed because of the success that 
the Bureau has had with it. But in this instance there is a request for 
$2,500 because we are going to have more demand for shale from the 
mine. 

A new retort is being built this year at Rifle, Colo., to recover oil 
from the shale in larger quantities. There is a larger capacity retort 
under construction which will go into operation soon and because 
of the greater operating time and the large crew required, the increase 
is requested. 
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I believe that covers the increases. 

Mr. Norre.w. All right. 

In your justification on page 6, the committee members will notice 
that the increases are broken down into two sections, one covers fuels 
and the other minerals and metals. 

We better have our questions on this No. 1 involving fuels now and 
then we will get on to No. 2 involving minerals and metals. 


COKING COAL SITUATION 


I would like to ask in general what is the coking coal situation today. 
That comes under the heading of fuels. 

Mr. McCabe. The coking coal situation is very tight, as it was 
during the war. As a general thing throughout the country the grade 
of coking coal in deteriorating primarily because we are getting into 
higher sulfur and higher ash coal, which 1s deleterious in the production 
of coke. The work of the Bureau, then, is concerned with outlining 
areas of the highest quality coking coal that is available to us, also in 
outlining those submarginal coals, which can be upgraded. There are 
certain processes which can be used to eliminate sulfur and ash and to 
bring them up to coking quality. 

That essentially is the program of making available more coking 
coal reserves, particularly in the Appalachian area at the present time. 


COAL DEPOSIT FIRES 


Mr. Norreti. What was accomplished with the $360,758 allowed 
you last year for the control of fires in coal deposits? 

Mr. McCase. Mr. Fene will answer that. 

Mr. Forses. Mr. Fene, will you come up and let us have the records 
of the fires. 

Mr. Frene. To date, we have controlled 21 fires, both on the public 
domain and on private property. 

Now, the past year, we have worked on four fires in Pennsylvania 
and four fires on the public domain in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah. 

Mr. Jensen. | think you had better tell the committee what your 
experience has been in putting out those fires. 

Mr. Norre ti. Would you give us a general statement on that? 

Mr. Frenron. Tell us how many mine fires were fought and what 
coal was saved, and how much it cost a ton to save that coal; some- 
thing on that order. 

Mr. Frene. Well, we have estimated that we have saved approxi- 
mately 120,000,000 tons of coal. 

Mr. Norreu. Well, now, that is good. What else have you done? 

Mr. Fenrt. Which would figure out to a cost of less than 1 cent a 
ton for controlling the fires. 

At the current market prices it is estimated that the coal would be 
worth over $500,000,000, that coal we have been able to save, that is, 
with an approximate appropriation of $1,463,000. 

Mr. Norrevtyi. You have had some cut-backs in the program this 
year. If this request is allowed, will it enable you to put the program 
back just about where it was, or increase it? 

Mr. Frene. The appropriation last year was $356,000, and there is 
estimated $360,758 for this year. 
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Mr. Norrevu. That is a small increase. 
* ; 
Mr. Ferner. Yes, sir; there is a very little difference in there. 


LIST OF COAL MINE FIRES, 1949-51 


Mr. Forsus. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that since this part of 
the work was initiated by this committee, we have done a tremen- 
dously good job. I do not have the tabulation in front of me, but | 
wish that Mr. Fene would insert in the record the list of the fires 
Do you have that? 

Mr. Fens. Yes. 

Mr. Norre.u. Please insert that list in the record. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) ' 


Coal mine fire projects, fiscal years 1949-51 


Name of fire and location: Cost 
Pont Mamata Pocevule ree. ee ec eee lo $20, 528 
Mount Carmel, Mount C CNC US 8 pCR oe ep eR eS Ree eae ceed - 120, 041 
Kulpmont, Kulpmont, WR osog sou aS a eee a eae 74, 596 
RS . Bieragen 2 008 
Shamokin, Shamokin, eae ak gut ee eae ME A at ae 3, 401 

PR A ae nk en 8 ee a a ls es 322, 574 
I i EON ee as iy bo a om egos aim wai 8, 894 
Cir SEs gs 2 a BIR PSR RE as Shy ia An ae a a a 28, 127 
Monessen (Cook plan), Monessen, Pa__---- BEEN: JS Ee 18, 954 
Monessen (Ross Farm), Monessen, eben ee Le hide 3) ae Er ey 3, 000 

Sr ee a Sat es oe ae ee to 58, 975 
Geis “rts Ns Ve ee fee AS 5, 000 
Es Ee or ee nae ee a ee 38, 029 
NGrtn Pare OSNRONE, O10 8 6.601005 eee cee SB eee | ee 
A i Seas el a 

UM os, oo kik Joe ge ade ome uen oc oek oe eS 114, 862 
San Juan, La Ventana, N. Mex......_..--- a A Sa gh eye a 32, 996 
Pyle, Fruitland, RS: TREE RY PES ST cinta’ Gaia Sake 

51 AIA eae Age eae Bape hr os OE aay Be) Et Eg tse ee ae ce 47, 494 
Rbomer CangOn ete. (WY Oe oa ec cook akon ce tee eedccn 39, 461 
Laur, Gillette, ES SES ee ACAI AS Sy SOS Ph Bete 7, 500 
Little Thunder, Hilight, “Wy EE Rye Lie GIS ad ae. RR Gene Regs 
Canfield, Teckla, Wyo_-- SEE Ie og lead lapels een ee iu aisle es Fa 
Burning. Coal Mine, Bill, W eb Lk eee oe Ree Sao eae eee 
Padlock, Gillette, Wyo_......-...-. ERE Sere. be aes ees =i <) Sa 

a ieee a oa is aa ea ws ae Wes ds anion Eee ects’ Ef 


MINE FIRE CONTROL 


You will note from the attached tabulation that fires in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania have been controlled at Pottsville, Mount Carmel, Kulpmont, 
Carbondale, and Shamokin. This tabulation shows that $322,574 of Government 
funds have been expended on anthracite fires. 

The regional allotment for the Mount Carmel fire has been expended and it has 
been found that additional work will be necessary to control this fire. A new 
contract has been prepared and bids will be advertised within the next few weeks. 
It is estimated that $108,000 will be required to complete this project. 


94303—52-—pt. 2 2 
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The following tabulation shows the amounts of money appropriated for fire 
control work for the fiscal years 1949-52: 


IO oct Heri iguana aah lat Sis nyer ain inc iegtt nig aeanatainaaocuaaak $250, 000 
RES RR So Ea a hat ER i ld CAP Ma aE 500, 000 
HOBBS Sb ae eee sere aan 358, 000 
WO dso nine cae cnanle tee: stg HOC OR 355, 000 

Lotal su. Pig ehihn aba ete. Bled ee. See 1, 463, 000 


Plans are being made to control a fire at Tower City, Pa. <A contract has been 
prepared and bids will be advertised within the next two weeks. 

Funds have been allotted for control of fires in Pennsylvania during the fiseal 
vear 1952 as follows: 


Mount Carmel... 3.4 a Sr ee Me ee EE ee ee Te Mem, Oe Ee Pe $82, 500 
Tower City asia eae Ba cchss inked ha Bandiana ae eed ae) 90, 000 
Western Pennsylvania : Seca os haces 
Contingent fund 5 : E as. Seiko a Sie cc Se aee 

Total ad meee ie sys 


Funds have been allotted for control of fires on the public domain, fiscal year 
1952, as follows: 


Dugger-Rollins, Colo__- ' ee so Me te Be Bhs val: Sn oe a 
Elk Creek, Wyo : 2 i patie ees ech ae hy ae 
Miller, Wyo : 2 ta OOO 
Swapp, Utah aS 1, 000 

Total ; ay ee age pice po Soe ei ee 


It is planned to control 30 other fires on the public domain in the Western 
States when funds are available. The Bureau has record of 104 fires in inactive 
coal deposits which endanger 236 million tons of coal. 

At a cost of less than 1 cent a ton, more than 120,000,000 tons of bituminous 
and anthracite coal have been saved from destruction by fire as the result of the 
Bureau's program of controlling fires in inactive coal deposits during the past 3 
years. At current market prices, it is estimated that this coal wouid be worth 
over $500,000,000 when mined. From the standpoint of conservation of national 
resources, the appropriation for this purpose has certainly been worth while. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, | think that I shall turn my question- 
ing time over to our mining expert, Dr. Fenton, who has spent more 
time looking into the mining problem than all of the rest of us put 
together. So Ll am going to give him my time. 

Mr. Norrexu. And I will say for the record that is the reason that 
I have no further questions. We usually recognize Dr. Fenton as 
the coal expert of the committee, and he usually does the questioning. 

Mr. Frenron. Well, I have seen a good deal of the coal industry, 
I will say that. 

COKING COAL SITUATION 


The first item I would like to ask you something about, Mr. Director, 
is the coking coal situation; just what progress is being made; what 
the supply of coking coal is; what the reserves are; the known reserves 
of coking coal, and so on. 

Mr. Forses. May I have Mr. McCabe, Dr. Fenton, speak about 
that? He is more or less a specialist in that line; he can answer that 
question. 

STUDIES BEING MADE OF COKING COAL RESERVES 


Mr. McCase. Dr. Fenton, we have now reported on seven counties 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia as to the minable coking coal 
reserves. 
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We have engineers in the field going ahead with the work, county 
by county. They are going down the Appalachian front and next 
year we are hoping to get into Virginia, Alabama, and Tennessee, if 
we have the force available for the work. 

These men prepare maps of the counties showing the thickness of 
the minable coal, the analysis of the coal as to sulfur and ash, and 
the possibility of beneficiation that may be accomplished in order to 
make them more usable coking coals. 

Now, the work is progressing at the rate of about, I would say, 10 
or 12 counties a year under the present appropriation. This is pro- 
viding a great deal of information on the possibilities of upgrading 
these coals and also for preparing them, blending them with other 
higher grade coals, and in that way extending our reserves of coking 
coal. 

COKING COAL AVAILABLE 


Just offhand, I could not give you a total figure of the amount of 
coking coal available to us. Certainly this work does extend tremen- 
dously the amount that is available. When we talk about reserves, 
we are talking in the billions of tons. 

Mr. Frenron. I understand that the supply of coking coal is rapidly 
dwindling. 

Mr. McCape. Yes, sir, that is true. For instance, a few years ago, 
10 or 15 years ago the coke plants did not like to use over 1-percent 
sulfur coal, for example. Now, they have accepted 1%-percent sulfur 
coal, but we are working in 2-percent sulfur coal and trying to benefici- 
ate them in order to try to increase the amount available. 

We are extending the available coking coal by providing this in- 
formation to the industry ahead of their immediate needs. 

Mr. Fenton. Where is the best coking coal found? 

Mr. McCarze. Our best coking coals are in the Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and eastern Kentucky area. We have some good 
coking coal in Alabama. 


WASHING AND BLENDING 


Mr. Frenron. Where do you do this work in connection with wash- 
ing and blending? 

Mr. McCase. That on the bituminous coal is primarily done at 
Pittsburgh. 

We have quite an excellent preparation laboratory there with a 
crew of six engineers working on coal preparation. 

We have two engineers at Tuscaloosa, Ala., working on the Southern 
Appalachian coals; and in the anthracite we are just getting a staff 
set up. 

Mr. Fenton. I was just going to ask about that. What are you 
doing with anthracite? 

Mr. McCabe. At the moment—and you may be familiar with it, 
we are working out a program with the operators because our crew 
is very small. We have one or two men on preparation, making ¢ 
survey on fine coal, getting together all the knowledge we have on the 
benefication of fine coal. There is much effort to recover it—we are 
in the process of making a survey on the methods of its preparation. 
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Mr. Fenton. That certainly is an area to be considered, as far as 
the supply of coking coal in the immediate future is concerned. 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. 

We were working very closely with Solid Fuels in trying to evaluate 
coking coals available, for as the steel capacity expands, so does the 
coking capacity. 

I do not want to leave the impression that within the next year or 
two years we would be in a very difficult situation, but it is a matter 
of keeping ahead of these great industrial demands. 


WORK OF SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Fenron, And what work in that connection has the Solid Fuels 
Administration done? 

Mr. McCase. Well, in the defense activities they are concerned 
primarily with the policy of amortization and approval of loans. When 
there is a question of engineering evaluation, loan or amortization of 
a coking coal mine, the Bureau is consulted. 

Suppose that a steel company wants to expand its coking-coal facili- 
ties. They will file an application with Solid Fuels which they will 
refer to us for examination of the engineering facilities. 

For instance, if they are asking for, say, $50 million or $75 million, 
Solid Fuels asks the Bureau to determine whether it is in order, 
whether the request is excessive, or whether it is adequate to do the 
job the producer plans. It is the same procedure for opening up a 
new mine, providing preparation facilities, coke ovens, and so on. 

Our engineers examine the engineering phases and our economists 
tell us whether or not the goal set by the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration is already met or whether the new facilities are required. 

Mr. Fenton. Do they contribute any money toward the Bureau 
of Mines work? 

Mr. McCasre. Yes, sir. It is a relatively small amount this year. 
It is in the order of $50,000, if I remember correctly. 

Mr. Fenton. So much for that. 


LABORATORY IN ALASKA 


Now, I note what the Director said about the low-grade coals in 
the West and Alaska. You feel that a laboratory in Alaska is 
necessary? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir; Dr. Fenton. I think this is the fuel require- 
ment figure—this probably should be left off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MINE FLOOD PREVENTION 


Mr. Fenton. What about your mine flood prevention, which would 
come under this item? How are you progressing with the mine 
flood survey? ; 

Mr. Forses. Well, I think the job is going along pretty good, 
Dr. Fenton. There is still considerable work, however, to be done 
before that job is completed. 

Now, I would like to say at this time that when this appropriation 
was first made, there was some statement in the record that the 
engineering phases of this job would be finished in 2 or 3 years. 
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Well, I want to tell you that was way off. Here it is, now going 
on upward of 5 years, and if we do not get an adequate amount to 
take care of our present needs, it may go on a little longer than 5 or 
6 years, maybe up to 7 years 

‘We have been allowed to request $82,270 for this vear, I mean for 
the fiscal year 1953, as against $167,070 for the fiscal year 1952. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

Mr. Forszs. So, there is a decrease of approximately $84,000. We 
contemplated that we should have a little larger force to assemble the 
excellent data that is being furnished to us by the anthracite companies. 


COOPERATION OF MINING COMPANIES 


I want to say this to the committee, that if we had to pay for all 
of the services that we are getting from the companies in the way of 
furnishing us with engineering data, which is very, very important 
fora study of this character, the cost would be 10 to 15 times what it is. 

They open their engineering offices to our people and assist the small 
crews that we have by collecting this information for us, and we are 
getting the finest cooperation from the anthracite companies in this 
engineering study. 

The force we have right now is about 12 men, and I personally do 
not think that is quite enough to take care of the additional work that 
must be done. 

At the present time, they are working on central pumping stations 
and there is a lot of engineering data to collect for that. 

Another big job that they have to do before this study is completed 
and before we can come through with recommendations, are the 
barrier pillars in a couple of districts; that has to be finished. 

In addition to that, they are trying to determine some means of 
getting rid of surface waters before such waters actually flow into the 
mines. There is additional information to collect on that subject. 

I am not too optimistic that this job is going to be finished during 
the next fiscal year 

Mr. Fenton. The next fiscal year? 

Mr. Forres. That is 1953. 

Mr. Fenron. You mean it will take another year after this current 
vear? 

Mr. Forses. I would not be surprised, unless we get more money 
to add to the present force. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Fenton. Now, you got $167,000, or something like that for 
the present fiscal year. How much has been spent up to this time on 
that? 

Mr. Forses. Do you have those figures? 

Mr. Fenr. Up until this time? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, or December 31, if you have that. 

Mr. Frene. I am sorry, I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. McCabe has just said that the figure is a little over 
half of it, Dr. Fenton. 
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AMOUNT ALLOCATED TO FIELD 


Mr. Fenron. How much of that is being used in the field? I want 
to know whether this money is being spent in the field or whether a 
lot of it is going out to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Rice. I do not think, Dr. Fenton, that any of this particular 
money is going to Pittsburgh. It is virtually all going in the field. 

Have we spent any in the Washington office? 

Mr. Frne. Yes, sir; for personnel—and for printing. There is a 
big printing bill. 

Mr. Rice. There is a large printing bill. We send reports—we 
sent one last week. Now, we can put the figure in the record. 

Mr. Fene. I can tell you. $100,000 went to the field, out of the 
$160,300. 

Mr. Rice. And that $160,300 is before the adjustment for the 
wage increases. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. Where did the rest of it go? 

Mr. Frene. There is $60,300 to be spent in Washington, $20,000 
of that was for printing and a $20,000 drilling contract. ‘ 

Mr. Frnron. Then accordingly, you will not finish this year. 
You will have to go through with what you have for this year, but 
what is the amount to complete the job, how much do you think 
you would have to have for next year? 

Mr. Forses. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
REQUEST FOR 1953 


Mr. Fenton. How much did you ask the budget for? 

Mr. Forses. $100,500. I may be off $100 or so. 

Mr. Frenron. And they cut you down more than $18,000? 

Mr. Forsss. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. And you need $100,000? 

Mr. Forses. Absolutely no question about that. 

Mr. Frenron. I will come later to the Pittsburgh regional office 
question. I will not encumber the record at this point. 


ANTHRACITE LABORATORY 


We have under the coal item, the anthracite laboratory. Have 
you finished that yet? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, the laboratory is finished, Dr. Fenton, or 
essentially finished. 

There is some equipment yet to be put in. 

However, we were caught in a rather difficult situation this year. 
As you know, the personnel ceilings caught us there when we were not 
staffed, and we how have about 30 people. We would have had a 
staff of 43 or 44, but the personnel ceiling caught us and actually 
reduced the staff by 2 or 3 people. This occurred just as this labora- 
tory was coming in. 

Mr. Fenton. But you do contemplate that the research work will 
be going forward? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir; I believe so. We have had two or three 
very thorough meetings with the anthracite producers and the labor 
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representatives up there, and we have agreed on a very excellent 
program which I think everybody feels we can now go forward on. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice the amount of $164,000, and I believe the 
authorization calls for $175,000. 

Mr. McCapz. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Ricr. We requested $175,000 of the Budget. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, I am not pleading for any increase, of course; 
but the anthracite region—and that region generally is in such a sick 
and in such a distressed condition that we are for anything that can 
help build it up—if this research is going to help them, I think that 
they should be given the benefit of the doubt. That is my only 
reason for making a comment along that line. 

1 am not pleading for increases by any means, but where they are 
necessary we ought to have them. 

Certainly, [ would like to say that I think the Bureau of Mines has 
been very generous in holding down their requests. As I stated 
yesterday when the Secretary was here, I think that the Bureau of 
Mines and Geological Survey are pikers compared to some of the 
other bureaus in the Government in regard to requests. 

Mr. Mituier. May I supplement that? As you undoubtedly know 
and as has been mentioned, we have had meetings with members of 
the anthracite industry to review our proposed program. 

We have asked them to form committees to advise us as to what 
research programs they think we should undertake, and so on, and 
outline to us the order in which the projects should be done. 

I have attended some of those meetings; and I am convinced that 
when those conmittees have had an opportunity to review what we 
plan to do, and when they tell us what they would like to have us do, 
the Bureau will develop a research program for that region. 

We have had many plans, but we have not expanded it to the extent 
that we would like: but I believe that we will come up with a much 
larger program of basic research on the technical and economic prob- 
lems that confront the anthracite region. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all on coal. 

Now we come to the petroleum and gas items. 


SYNTHETIC LIQUID-FUEL PROGRAM 


How about the liquid-fuel program? I notice that we have au- 
thorized, under Public Law 290, $87,600,000 to carry out that law. 

This year you are asking for $7,630,304, and also $750,000 for con- 
struction. Do you mind commenting on that? 

Mr. Douerty. The rate of expenditures now for this appropria- 
tion will bring us pretty close to the $85 million at the expiration of 
this present authorization. 

It runs from 1944 to April of 1955, which would be the expiration 
date. We have about $20 million left and about 3 years to go; so, 
the $7 million would be about the rate authorized by Congress in their 
most recent extension. 


PLANT AT LOUISIANA, MO. 


Mr. Fenton. Is the plant at Louisiana, Mo., functioning pretty 
good? 
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Mr. Douerry. Yes; it has been going very well. The hydrogena- 
tion plant has been producing high-grade gasoline. We have used 
four different coals now and have been able to complete very successful 
operations on all of them. 

It is a plant that contains many features that are new to this 
country, but it is an entirely American-built plant, highly imple- 
mented with several advances over the European practice. 

Mr. Fenton. Just what have you accomplished there? 

Mr. Douerty. Well, we have shown that we can, with American- 
built equipment, make high-grade liquid fuels, gasoline, from a variety 
of American coals and we have the basic yield information on which 
to base cost estimates. 

Mr. Fenton. Now, most of that research work has been on bitu- 
minous coal; has it not? 

Mr. Douerry. That particular plant has to use bituminous coal. 

Mr. Fenron. Has any work been done on anthracite? The act 
“alls for “coal,’’ but it does not say what kind. 

Mr. Donerty. That is right. The anthracite, a low-volatile coal, 
is not suitable for the hydrogenation process; but, on the other hand, 
at Louisiana we have a new demonstration plant that just went into 
operation a few months ago that can use any fuel, from anthracite to 
lignite. It is entirely Bureau-developed to a 50-barrels-a-day demon- 
stration plant. 

Actually, pending the development of satisfactory coal gasification, 
we are now using coke. 

We could use anthracite in place of coke to make this synthesis gas 
by a well-known process in an oxygen-fired gas producer. With that 
method, there is no question about the ability to get gasoline out of 
anthracite. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, with coke being at a premium, I think that 
we might step up our research on anthracite. 

Mr. Donerry. Our aim is to use coal rather than coke, but our 
methods for directly gasifying coal without coking it have not yet 
progressed to the point where we can put it into a demonstration plant. 

We do have a unit at Louisiana, but it has not yet been operated, 
so that it is entirely dependable for continuous running. 


COST OF PRODUCING OIL FROM COAL 


Mr. Fenton. Can you give the committee some idea of what the 
relative costs of producing oil out of coal are? 

Mr. Donerty. Well, there is a lot of difference of opinion on that 
point. y 

Mr. Fenton. Well, we know about shale; we know what that costs, 
to make oil from shale. 

Mr. Douerty. We have figures only on gasoline from coal by the 
hydrogenation process. 

We are still working on the cost figures for the other processes, 
We do not have those yet. 

For the coal-hydrogenation process, our figures indicate that for a 
large plant, a 30,000-barrels-a-day plant, using bituminous coal, the 
actual cost without any profit now would be about 11 cents per gallon 
of total product. 
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Now, with the valuable chemicals that are also produced, our esti- 
mates show that if we sold all of those chemicals that just naturally 
occur, not all that you can get- ’ 

Mr. Fenton. Without synthesizing. 

Mr. Dounerty. Yes, just taking those that naturally occur, for 
which there is a market at current prices—the gasoline and chemicals 
at current prices—make a return on a 40-percent equity capital of 
about 6 percent, which is not enough; it is nowhere near the profit 
that the oil industry makes. 

We do not claim it is in the picture in competition with petroleum, 
but it does show that we could make some small profit selling all of 
the products at current prices. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, it is not yet commercially feasible to compete 
with natural petroleum? 

Mr. Douerty. No; that is correct. 

We have another serious handicap besides just the actual cost. 

We do not have the depletion allowance that ‘the petroleum in- 
dustry has; but, if we were equal in cost, the petroleum industry 
certainly would not go into synthetic fuels from coals unless they had 
to. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, of course, there are a lot of other factors that 
the private companies have that the Government does not have. 

Mr. Donerty. Well, these calculations are based on private in- 
dustry doing it, not the Government doing it. It is all based on 
private capital with 60-percent borrowed money and 40-percent equity 
capital and paying income taxes and so on. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, what the committee wants to know is: With 
all of this expenditure of money, have they gotten conversion from 
coal to oil down to a pretty practical point? If not, let me ask vou, 
how soon will it be commercially feasible? 

Mr. Douerry. I think we gave shown conclusively that it can be 
done, that the processes are dependable with just one process yet to 
be completely worked out, and that is the coal-gasification step. 
That is the most important step that we have yet to work out to our 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, we know that science has already proven that 
they can convert, all right; but just how soon will we be able to com- 
mercialize these synthetic fuels? 





VALUABLE CHEMICAL BYPRODUCTS 


Mr. Dounerry. It looks now as though the beginning will be with 
the help of chemicals. 

We know that Carbide & Carbon is going into the coal hydrogena- 
tion, from the point of view of chemicals. 

Koppers Co. announced the other day that they expected to start 
sooner than most people have expected “with chemicals as the key 
which unlocks the door,’ I think is the expression they used. 

In other words, the chemicals are so valuable and in such demand 
that they will make it profitable to produce these liquids from coal. 

Mr. Fenton. Does the Morgantown laboratory come under this? 

Mr. Forses. That comes under “Construction.”’ 
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HELIUM SITUATION 


Mr. Fenton. How about helium; are we going to have any more 
helium than we have now, or what is the situation? 

Mr. McCase. There have been no recent discoveries, Dr. Fenton, 
that I recall. We constantly analyze the natural gas as the fields 
come in to see if there is helium available in them. 

We now have four helium plants in operation, and one is in stand-by. 
The demand for helium has been building up over the last few years. 

Mr. Fenton. Where is that stand-by plant? 

Mr. McCaseg. That is at Shiprock in New Mexico. 

The defense emergency made the demand greater, but there is 
considerable extension of demand for helium in industrial uses, in 
welding of aluminum and hospital uses for anesthesia. 

Mr. Fenron. You say there are four plants. Where are they? 

Mr. McCase. One is at Amarillo, Tex.; one at Shiprock, N. Mex.; 
one at Exell, Tex.; and one at Otis, Kans. 

Mr. Fenron. Our supply of helium is kept up pretty well? 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir; that is right. We also have the stand-by 
plant, of course, which, if it were up to capacity, would have about 
the capacity of any of the other three. If we have much increase in 
the demand during the next year, we will have to put Shiprock in 
operation, too. 

Mr. Fenron. Well, I guess that is all on liquid fuels. 

Mr. Norreu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norre ut. All right; 1 believe that we have covered the fuels. 


FERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS 


Mr. Norreci. Now we come to the second part of the program on 
conservation and development of mineral resources, that of minerals 
and metals. 

Will you explain your increases there, as you did in your first 
category of increases? 

INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Forses. Under “Minerals and metals, ferrous metals and 
alloys,’ we are asking an increase of $311,403. 
I am going to ask Mr. Zinner, our new Chief of the Minerals Divi- 
sion, to outline this for you and explain the reason for the increases. 
Mr. Zinner. There are a variety of small increases under each of 
these items. ; 
IRON 


Under ‘Ferrous metals and alloys,”’ item 1, concerning iron, an 
increase of $63,000 has been requested. This is largely to conduct, 
on a pilot-plant scale, operations that had been thought to have appli- 
cation to the utilization of certain offgrade iron ores, principally in 
the Birmingham area. The work there is not involved particularly 
with any of the research problems that the steel industry itself has 
conducted. 

These studies are concerned largely with hydrometallurgical proc- 
esses and the ultilization of offgrade ores. 

Under steel there are two items of increases. 
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The first is to permit the operation on a pilot-plant scale of open- 
hearth processes, the equipment for which was installed 2 years ago. 
The work was recessed during the past year in favor of the increased 
manganese program. That item simply permits reactivation of that 
open-hearth study. 

The second part of the item is an abstract research study on the 
matter of determining the effects of small amounts of impurities in 
steel and the methods of controlling those impurities. 


CHROMIUM 


Under the commodity heading of chromium there is an increase of 
$148,403 requested. It is a two-part operation. 

The first one is to determine a method for agglomerating, or bring- 
ing back into lump form, concentrates which might be made in the 
beneficiation of offgrade domestic ores. 

The second part of that is to apply to the chromium problem some 
of the techniques that had been developed in the study of recovering 
manganese from open-hearth slag. 


MANGANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Norreu. Before we get on to the next item, you have no 
increase for manganese. Last year we were told that the work in the 
Bureau was to give us an all-time source of manganese. 

How has that program progressed in the last year? 

Mr. Zinner. Well, if 1 may, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement 
here which I think will summarize that very well. 

Mr. Norre uz. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The manganese program for fiscal year 1952 was designed to demonstrate, by 
means of pilot-plant operations, the technical feasibility and relative merits of 
laboratory-tested methods for recovering manganese from low-grade complex ores 
and manganiferous steel-plant slags, and to obtain basic data for cost estimation 
and commercial plant design. 

Four distinct approaches to the problem are being tested in pilot plants at 
Boulder City, Nev.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and College Park, Md. 
Delayed deliveries of materials and equipment slowed construction of the plants 
and threw the program somewhat off schedule so that satisfactory completion 
within the year may not be possible. However, significant results are expected 
by June 30 and 2 or 3 months operation thereafter should finish this phase of 
the work. 

The Boulder City pilot plant combines concentration by flotation with lixivia- 
tion of a middling product. The flotation plant, with a capacity of 50 tons a 
day, is now operating successfully and the chemical leaching plant is nearing com- 
pletion and should be in full operation by March 1. The final product of this 
plant is obtained by blending the medium-grade concentrate with the high-grade 
chemical precipitate and sintering or nodulizing the mixture. 

The Minneapolis plant consists of a vertical-shaft furnace for direct sulfatiza- 
tion with sulfur dioxide of manganese in low-grade ore, and a leaching plant for 
water extraction and precipitation of the manganese sulfate. It has been shown 
that certain Cuyuna ores unsuitable for blast furnace feed are readily treated by 
this method. The leaching plant is still under construction but will be ready 
shortly for integrated operation. 

The experimental blast furnace at Pittsburgh has been operated successfully 
for considerable periods under varying conditions on several types of slags and 
on Aroostook ore, to make spiegeleisen for subsequent selective oxidation of the 
manganese in a specially designed converter. The blast furnace phase of this 
investigation has been completed for the present and suspended to permit con- 
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struction and operation of the converter and production from spiegel of manganese 
oxide slag and ferromanganese. 

At the College Park plant, open-hearth slag is sintered with lime in a rotary 
kiln, the manganese oxides reduced to soluble form with hydrogen, and the man- 
ganese extracted with a solvent. The reduction step has been unsatisfactory 
with available equipment and a new reduction furnace is being installed which 
is expected to overcome the difficulties thus far encountered. 


Mr. Zinner. I can summarize it briefly. 

Mr. Norretu. Please do that. 

Mr. Zinner. There were four different approaches taken to this 
problem and all of them have progressed to the point where the major 
items of equipment and installation that are needed are now in or will 
be in by the end of this year. 

The operations of those plants are included in our regular functions 
and we do not contemplate recessing the program. 

Essentially it simply means that we have reached the point where 
we think a greater expenditure is no longer necessary. 

Mr. Norre tt. All right. Now back to the increases in your 
request. 

NONFERROUS METALS INCREASE 


Mr. Zinner. Under the nonferrous category, the largest single 
item of increase that we have in the metals program is the operation of 
the alumina plant at Laramie, Wyo., or the anorthosite plant there. 

During the present year money is being expended for the purpose of 
completing the plant and putting in certain items of equipment. 
This $1 million requested is to permit operation of the plant during 
fiscal year 1953. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR ALUMINA PLANT AT LARAMIE, WYO. 


Mr. Norre.u. I might say in connection with that plant that last 
year you did not convince me, on the one hand, that you needed it; 
and, on the other hand, there was no conflict with regard to Arkansas 
resources. I still do not believe it is going to be a feasible project, 
and I am going to watch it closely and I would like for you to insert 
in the record a statement this year about what you have done with 
the money that you got last year, a detailed statement also of what 
you expect to do with the money you get this year. 

Mr. ZInNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretyi. And what the plant has accomplished, if anything. 

Mr. Forsers. We will be pleased to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


s 


ALUMINA PLANT, Laramie, Wyo. 


* There was appropriated in 1952 $347,110 for modification and additions to an 
experimental plant constructed during World War II at Laramie, Wyo., so that 
research on the production of alumina from anorthdsite and other low -grade ores 
may be revived. The utilization of these ores became urgent during World 
War II when bauxite imports were threatened by submarine activities in the 
Caribbean. At that time four experimental alumina plants were built with 
Government funds to recover alumina from clays, alunite, and anorthosite rock. 
Three of the plants were operated for a short time but the program was discon- 
tinued at the end of the war. The fourth plant located at Laramie, Wyo., is the 
only one of the four that was not operated and the only one that has not been 
converted to other uses. The amount already expended on construction of these 
plants is nearly $23 million, but the operations at none of the plants progressed 
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far enough to give conclusive information for an economic appraisal of non- 
bauxitic sources of alumina. 

Despite extensive exploration for bauxite in the United States the known domes- 
tic reserves of bauxite ores are inadequate to support the United States aluminum 
industry. At the beginning of the Korean war about two-thirds of the bauxite 
consumed by the United States was imported, chiefly from Surinam. The ad- 
ditional bauxite required for expansion of production facilities under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 will come almost entirely from increased imports from 
Surinam and Jamaica, bringing the proportion of imported bauxite to about 
80 percent. 

This increasing dependence on foreign bauxite will continue as long as bauxite 
remains the sole source of aluminum, The only way of avoiding increased depend- 
ency on foreign sources is to develop a satisfactory technology for recovering 
aluminum from clays, anorthosite, and other aluminous rocks that occur in 
abundance within the United States. 

Custody of the Laramie alumina plant was transferred to the Department of 
the Interior by General Services Administration on September 28, 1951, for a 
period of 2 years with a provision for an extension of an additional year if needed. 
A survey of the present status of the Laramie alumina plant has been made by 
Bureau of Mines engineers. A contract is being entered into with the architect- 
engineers, who performed most of the original design work for the Laramie plant, 
for engineering and consulting services related to the completion of construction 
of the plant and preparation for its operation. Detailed cost estimates and 
designs for the crushing plant and a small pilot plant have been prepared and an 
itemized estimate of rehabilitation costs is being made. Instructions are being 
prepared for guidance of operators in starting and operating each section of the 
plant. Work remaining to be done during the spring months includes erection of 
the crushing plant, installation of pumping and water purification equipment, 
rehabilitation of installed equipment and minor equipment changes necessary 
for operation of the plant by the lime-sinter process. Present plans call for the 
plant to be placed in operating condition on about July 1, 1952. 

The appropriation of $347,110 in 1952 was specifically authorized for completion 
of the Laramie alumina plant. The conference report on this appropriation stated 
that experimental operations will not be financed from this appropriation. Con- 
sequently, the Bureau of Mines cannot begin recruiting personnel or conduct 
preliminary research on operation of this plant until operating funds are 
appropriated. 

The Bureau of Mines now proposes to operate the Laramie alumina plant on an 
experimental basis to demonstrate the feasibility of producing metallurgical 
alumina from anorthosite rock and clays. An appropriation of $1,000,000 is 
requested for this project in 1953. This is the estimated cost of bringing the plant 
to capacity production and operating at full scale for 3 months to provide complete 
and accurate information on the technology and cost of producing alumina by the 
lime-sinter process from low-grade aluminous ores, suitability of the resultant 
alumina for production of aluminum and the value of the residue for the produc- 
tion of portland cement. Preliminary runs will be made on each section of the 
plant separately, such as the crushing, sintering, leaching, desilication, precipita- 
tion, and calcination sections. After the optimum operating conditions have 
been established for each section the entire plant will be operated at full scale. A 
small-scale pilot unit will be operated in conjunction with the large plant. Operat- 
ing difficulties that are encountered in the large plant will be investigated in the 
small-scale pilot plant. Tests during 1953 will be conducted on anorthosite rock. 
After completion of work on anorthosite additional tests will be made on clays and 
other nonbauxitic ores. 


Mr. Norre... [| still think it is going to be a white elephant. 


I hope not. 
All right, proceed to the next item. 


INCREASE FOR RESEARCH 
Mr. Zinner. The next increase is the item of $25,000 which again 


is a research item. This involves a procedure for using certain high- 
alumina clays—making alloys directly from clays. 
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It is strictly a laboratory research problem. I believe that the 
explanation we have under that item is pretty comprehensive on the 
subject. 

We believe the completion of these tests will be an important step 
toward the utilization of certain clays for the production of aluminum 
alloys directly. 

Mr. Norre.u. Where are those clays located? 

Mr. Zinner. They are in a variety of places, in North Dakota and 
on the Pacific coast, practically every high alumina clay would be 
involved in that investigation. 

Mr. Norrevu. Are you doing anything about that in your pilot 
plant in Arkansas? 

Mr. Zinner. Yes, sir. Perhaps Mr. Ralston could enlarge on that. 

Mr. Norrewu. Will you prepare a statement for the record on what 
you are doing and what you plan to do, Mr. Ralston? 

Mr. Rausron. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


AcTIVITIES OF THE BavxiTE, ARK., LABORATORIES AND PiLoT PLANT 


The present research program at the bauxite station is primarily concerned 
with the development of methods for conservation and maximum utilization of 
Arkansas mineral resources. The major projects under investigation are: 


DESILICATION STUDIES OF LOW-GRADE ALUMINUM ORES 


Low-grade aluminum bearing materials such as the high silica and high-iron 
bauxites, bauxitic clays, high-iron laterites, clays, and aluminous rocks such as 
anorthosite and alunite represent our largest domestic potential for aluminum 
production. The development of methods for upgrading these materials and/or 
the development of new processes for recovering alumina from these materials is 
necessary, not only to increase our mineral wealth, but to have available a devel- 
oped technology that would make the United States independent of foreign ores 
in times of emergency. 

The work on aluminum ores has, in the past year, been largely concerned with 
the desilication of high silica ores. Approximately one-fourth of the Arkansas 
bauxite reserves contain more than 15 percent SiO,. The desilication investiga- 
tion is an application of the Vereingte Aluminum-Werk process that was developed 
and used in Germany for the desilication of boehmite ores containing 12 to 18 
percent silica. The preliminary tests were made on highly siliceous materials, 
kaolinite, and halloysite, to determine the extent of decomposition of these 
minerals at various calcination temperatures and the resulting selective solubility 
of the silica in caustic solutions. A report on the preliminary work entitled 
“‘Low-Grade Bauxites and Clays as Potential Aluminum Resources”’ was published 
in the AIME Journal of Metals, volume 3, No. 12, December 1951. These tests 
showed that calcination temperatures above 900° C. were required to obtain a 
salcine from which the silica can be selectively removed. Desilication tests were 
continued during 1951-52 on bauxitie clays containing 26 to 27 percent SiQo. 
Caustic leaching of calcines removed 73 to 87 percent of the silica with losses of 
9 to 12 percent of the alumina. The desilicated product contained 75 to 77 per- 
cent Al,O; and 7 to 11 percent SiO... The alumina becomes too refractory for effi- 
cient extraction by the American Bayer process; the best alumina extractions, in 
the ranges tested, were obtained at a temperature of 216° C., using a 30-percent 
NaOH solution for 20 to 30 minutes. 

Report of Investigations 4841, Beneficiation of High Iron Bauxite, was released 
in January 1952. This report diescribes a process, developed on a laboratory 
seale, for beneficiating high-iron bauxite with simultaneous recovery of a low iron 
abrasive grade product and a high iror product which is amenable to Bayer 
extraction. 

The bauxite investigations being conducted at Bauxite, Ark., are a part of a 
larger Bureau of Mines project for the development, conservation, and efficient 
utilization of domestic aluminum resources. The future plans are for the investi- 
gations to be continued on ores with a lower silica content than those tested thus 
far, to study methods for reciaiming the spent leach liquor from the caustic 
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leaching and for utilizing the dicalcium silicate produced in reclaiming the liquors. 
The desilication tests on high silica bauxite will be integrated with tests on higher 
grade bauxite, containing 13 to 25 percent SiQ., to develop procedures for the 
utilization of all grades. 

A reexamination of the entire field on domestic aluminum resources is being 
planned. This study will include, not only the Arkansas and southeastern 
bauxites, but also high iron laterites, aluminum phosphates, clays, and other 
aluminous ores. An outgrowth of this investigation will be the determination 
of the problems which are most pressing and also of long-range problems which 
require a solution to extend our natural resources. A- need is indicated for a 
thorough study of present mining practices with the objective of planning and 
developing mining techniques that wiil give greater ore recoveries and prevent 
downgrading of present reserves by selective mining of high-grade materials. 

Various short term projects, such as thermal analysis of various materials will 
continue. A better knowledge of the thermal reactions that occur in sintering 
kiln mixes used in the “combination process’ and “limesinter process’? may result 
in improved control of sinter properties and alumina extraction deficiencies. 


BENEFICIATION OF ARKANSAS MANGANESE ORES 


A project for commercial production of manganese ore from Batesville is being 
given favorable consideration by the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 
and Defense Materials Procurement Agency. In conjunction with this proposed 
operation, the Bureau of Mines is making extensive ore-dressing studies on these 
ores. The ores of this area vary considerably in type and grade so that the 
number and amount of contaminants, which must be eliminated to vield metallurg- 
ical grade manganese concentrates, present difficult beneficiation problems. A 
large proportion of the manganese in these ores is present as finely divided minerals. 

Beneficiation tests on a number of different types of manganese ore samples are 
in progress. Gravity, magnetic and flotation separation and caustic leaching 
tests were made on different ores and it was found that each of the ore types 
reacted differently in the various tests so that a single beneficiation technique 
cannot be applied to all ores. Best results on Ayedalotte “wad” ore were ob- 
tained using a multiple-charge locked flotation test, on Cason ‘‘button”’ ore by 
gravity and magnetic separation and on Hunt Hollow ore by gravity processes. 
Roasting, followed by magnetic separation, and caustic leaching tests are in 
progress. 

Additional work is necessary to determine which ores can be upgraded to ferro- 
grade manganese and to determine the optimum treatment. Although repre- 
sentative samples are very difficult to obtain testing of new ore samples from this 
area will continue during the next year. The Bauxite pilot plant has not been in 
operation since 1947 and future plans will be based on the results of these tests. 

Other work planned at Bauxite, Ark., includes investigations on the recovery of 
columbium as a byproduct in the utilization of brookite and rutile concentrates. 


Mr. Norre.t. All right, go ahead. 


INCREASE FOR COPPER, LEAD, AND ZINC PROGRAM 


Mr. Zinner. Under the commodity heading of copper, lead and 
zinc, three increases make up the total requested there. 

The first one is a mettallurgical research operation to investigate 
the means of substituting certain alloys of zinc for brass and bronze 
in certain specific applications, the reason being the possibility that 
substitutions here may decrease the need for brass and bronzeg 
alloys of copper and consequently commodities in critical supply. 

The second item, again, is a metallurgical operation, and is essen- 
tially an investigation of a method for removing germanium and 
cadmium from the zine concentrates by a volatilization process. It 
is similar to the cracking process used in the petroleum industry. 

The third item is to take care of added load imposed on the staff 
in the field and at Washington for supplying certain data on base 
metals to the defense agencies. There has been a great increase in 
this load occasioned by the present defense program. 
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INCREASE FOR PRECIOUS METALS PROGRAM 


Under the rare and precious metals program, an increase of $50,000 
is being recommended to include a number of items dealing with such 
commodities as the rare earth minerals, the radioactive minerals, and 
certain nonferrous commodities that fall into that category. 

It is contemplated that an examination and sampling program of 
placer deposits in all sections of the country would be initiated. 

It contemplates that a program to determine those reserves would 
be initiated. 

It contemplates that methods of analysis, treatment and recovery 
will be started and that is a rather important subject, because even 
with the increased use of many of these commodities the known 
processes for making analyses are not very good. What we need to do 
is a considerable amount of research, to devise methods of control and 
then we can know what we are accomplishing in this research work. 

Also under that item is a proposal to assemble and publish certain 
data regarding these reserves and the technique required to develop 
them. The purpose of this work is to encourage a rather new industry 
through advice as to the amounts of these materials now available 
for use. 

Under that same category there is a recommended program of 
$40,000 pertaining largely to various phases of the beryllium investi- 
gation. 

Beryllium is one of the most critical commodities at the present 
time. Great quantities of material are not involved, but nevertheless 
the small tonnage that is required is required very urgently. 

There are within the United States potential sources of this ma- 
terial that are wholly undeveloped and unexploited simply because of 
the reason that certain metallurgical processes remain to be demon- 
strated and put into effect to utilize those resources, which are largely 
in the Dakotas and in the Carolinas. 

Another item under that same category is a request for $27,073 for 
research and development of new sources of selenium. 

Here again is a relatively minor commodity with regard to tonnage, 
but nevertheless the use for this element has increased terrifically 
during the last year, particularly in connection with the military 
program, and the use of selenium in rectifiers and other electronic 
equipment, which has gone ahead at a very rapid rate, It is one of 
the elements that is being given particular attention to at this time. 

Under the program a rather broad scheme of activities is envisioned, 
involving everything from the delireation of certain resources to a 
rather compréhensive research program on extraction and use. 


INCREASE FOR ZIRCONIUM STUDIES 


On the subject of zirconium, also in this group, there is an increase 
of $12,000 requested. 

This is wholly a metallurgical function and studies are anticipated 
that would determine the optimum working conditions and properties 
of zirconium and possibly Mr. Ralston wouid like to say something on 
that subject. He is an expert. 

Mr. Raustron. You will notice from the justifications that this looks 
like we are trying to find a substitute for tantalum, which costs a 
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tremendous amount and most of which is imported. Zirconium is a 
domestic material. 

Zirconium is something like tantalum. It is a metal which is very 
highly resistant to corrosion and which can act as a rectifier in the 
electrical industry. It is, essentially, the substitution of a cheaper 
domestic metal for an import that is very expensive. 

Mr. Zinner. The next item under this commodity heading is the 
recovery of secondary metals. 

This involves chiefly the investigation of methods of recovery of 
certain commodities from alloys that are coming onto the scrap 
market, principally the recovery of tin from solders, and other metals, 
and a variety of other problems of that nature. 

The next item is an investigation of new techniques in nonferrous 
metallurgy, and involves principally three processes, the vacuum 
metallurgy process, the amalgam metallurgy process, and the ion- 
exchange process. 

The amount of $28,000 is being recommended as an increase in 
that activity. 


INCREASES FOR NONMETALLIC MINERALS PROGRAM 


I believe that is all under that particular category. In the field of 
nonmetallic minerals under ‘‘ Minerals of construction,’ two increases 
have been recommended. 

The first item of $20,017 revolves wholly around a means of im- 
proving or processing or beneficiation of asbestos which comes wholly 
from ©anada and African sources. 

The second item of $24,000 is again a case where we are having some 
considerable difficulty in furnishing to the industry and for our 
own purposes the type of information that is required at this particu- 
lar date. 

Under the activity it is also contemplated that the possible develop- 
ment of use patterns whereby individual commodities of low inde- 
pendent value in the construction field might be brought together to 
serve some useful purpose. 

A few years ago the mineral pearlite would have fallen into that 
category. 

Under the item of ceramics and refractories an increase of $14,000 
is being requested to develop synthetic refractories to replace some of 
th natural materials that are in very short supply. It is a matter of 
finding substitutes for imported refractories, and making certain 
synthetic refractories that go into electronic and other uses. 

Another item under the request is an investigation of making 
built-up tale block, and there is a request for an increase of $12,000 
on that item. 

There is also an item of $17,000 requested to permit the furnishing 
to industry and defense agencies of certain data which we are having 
a difficult time collecting at the present time. 

Under item 4, the utilization of pegmatite, an increase of $9,000 
has been requested to find out exactly where we are in this matter of 
utilizing the several critical materials that come from domestic 
pegmatite, which include beryl, mica, columbite-tantalite, and a 
variety of rare minerals. 
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Under item 7, under the same category, there is a request for an 
increase of $54,000 to develop or continue research on the develop- 
ment on new abrasive materials, abrasives that would go into industry 
largely as substitutes for present abrasives that are in short supply; 
substitutes for such commodities as industrial diamonds and the means 
of synthesizing certain carbides and borides and nitrides to make 
hard materials. 


INCREASES FOR MINERAL RESEARCH, UNCLASSIFIED 


Under the item of mineral research, unclassified, there are three 
categories that are described. 

The first one deals largely with research problems that do not fall 
in a single commodity category. 

There is an item recommended of $16,000 to develop a testing device 
in connection with roof-bolting studies. 

The device to be investigated is an electronic roof-testing device 
for the detection of loose ground after the bolts have been placed. 

The second item under item 1 is the request for an item of $17,000 
to investigate a procedure of reverse circulation drilling. That 
simply means a process whereby water would be introduced on the 
outside of the drill rods, rather than the inside, and the cores would 
be recovered on a continuous basis is envisioned, the objective being 
that a great amount of material, time, and manpower would be saved 
in drilling if such a procedure would be feasible. The time utilized 
in bringing rods down holes and bringing them out would be reduced 
and the drilling cycle would be measured by how long the tools lasted. 
and rods would not have to be pulled from the holes until that point 
was reached. 

Under that item it is also recommended that the amount of $18,000 
be made available to conduct basic research on reducing losses in 
milling processes through sliming. 

In every milling process that is performed, for the recovery of any 
commodity, you never recover 100 percent of that commodity. 
Most of the losses are occasioned by reducing the material to such fine 
sizes that it is lost in slimes. 

There is a great amount of work to be done in devising means for 
recovery of the minerals and other products lost through sliming. 

The other two items under the research, unclassified item, are for 
increases in the river basin surveys now being conducted alohg 
drainage basin lines in the Arkansas-White and Red River Basins and 
the New England-New York area. 

These surveys are part of a departmental program, and are designed 
so that planning in connection with public works or any other major 
works will take into their initial plan full cognizance of the mineral 
situation. The requests were set up bere to permit furnishing that 
information; provide for the furnishing of it at a time well in advance 
of any period when construction work would interfere or have any 
detrimental effect on the national or local mineral program. 

I think that completes the minerals and metals. 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Norreuu. Now, if we allow what you have requested, how 
many additional employees will you have to have, all-told; just give 
me a kind of a close estimate on that. 

Mr, Forbes. Do you have that figure? 

Mr. Zinner. I| think we have that somewhere. 

Mr. Forses. We can furnish that. 

Mr. Norre uw. If you have a breakdown, it could be inserted in 
the record. 

Mr. Tuomson. It provides for about 208 on a man-year basis. 

Mr. Norre tu. Is that a net increase? 

Mr. THomson. That would be the net increase, from 1952 to 1953; 
in our manganese program we are curtailing the program somewhat 
and it will be decreased there, but it will be offset by the alumina 
plant. 

Mr. Norrevu. But the net increase will be about 208? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

Mr. Norrewty. You have no personnel at this time that could take 
over any of those additional duties; and it is necessary that you have 
these additional employees; is that right? 

Mr. Forsss. I would say so. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. We certainly would have to recruit additional 
help to do the Laramie alumina job. We have no staff available to 
transfer, except a few supervisors. The bulk of the operators would 
have to be recruited. 

Mr. Norre tu. In other words, when you work out the increases 
and decreases, you try to get them on a net basis? 

Mr. Miuuer. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it has been pretty well covered, Mr. Chair- 
man, particularly the increases that we have just been talking about. 


DEFENSE WORK PRIMARY CAUSE OF INCREASE 


I understand that most of that is due to it being necessary to staff 
the new laboratory and to cooperate with the various defense agencies 
in getting the data they want, the material they want. 

Has that increased your personnel very much, or would it, this pro- 
gram we are speaking of here? 

Mr. Ric. Well, the net increase due to these programs is 208 per- 
sons for the full year. 

Mr. Fenton. Would that have been necessary, had it not been for 
the defense effort? 

Mr. Rice. Well, certainly not. We would not have this shortage of 
aluminum; we would not have required the Laramie alumina plant 
were it not for the defense effort. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Rice. It is all directed toward military needs. The work on 
chromium, the work on selenium, the work on recovery of scrap 
metals, all of that is created by shortages created by the military needs. 

Mr. Frenron. I understand that there is a controversy going on 
right now in that the Bureau of Mines is not stepping up its program 
enough for strategic materials. 
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Mr. Rice. We arte seriously handicapped by the personnel limita- 
tions in the 1952 appropriation. 

Mr. Fenton. An right. ‘Then, I would just say that the Bureau of 
Mines is asked to perform extracurricular duties which they cannot 
do if they do not have the personnel and the money to do it. 

Mr. Rice. We cannot engage in extracurricular projects, anyway, 
Dr. Fenton, because the Secretary’s office has a pretty firm agreement 
with this committee that it will keep us within our estimates. 


WORK FOR OTHER AGENCIES ON REIMBURSEARLE RASIS 


Mr. Fenton. Well, the extracurricular items I refer to are in 
requests coming from other departments. 

Mr. Rice. We cannot touch them for the most part unless they 
put up the money. In most of these requests we are unable to touch 
them unless they advance the funds. 

Mr. Fenton. And then your ordinary routine has to suffer. 

Mr. Rice. It does suffer; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mriiuer. You are familiar with the way we operate under 
Public Law 520, the Stockpile Act. I have a statement on that I would 
like to submit for the record. 

Mr. Norre t. All right. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Since the passage of the original Stockpiling Aet in 1939, the Bureau of Mines 
has participated actively in the development of the lists of strategic and critical 
minerals, the commercial specifications thereof, and the stoekpile objectives. 
In 1939 there were only seven minerals—manganese, chromium, tungsten, mereury, 
antimony, tin, and mica—on the strategic and critical list. Today there are more 
than 60 minerals on the list, and proeurement problems have mounted with 
the present intensified mobilization. 

During this period the Bureau of Mines has repeatedly reexamined its minerals 
programs to eliminate all projects not directly related to mobilization. With our 
appropriated funds thus committed to mobilization projects, the Bureau cannot 
accept special projects for other agencies except when funds are transferred. 


MANGANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Miter. | think there was one other question that Mr. Nor- 
rell asked, and that was about the manganese program. When we 
talked to this committee a year ago, we made certain statements 
about the process to recover manganese from open-hearth slag, a 
waste product of the steel industry. 

I am happy to say that our work at Pittsburgh has demonstrated 
the practical possibility of doing that job. ~The development has 
reached the stage where private industry has come forward with a 
proposal to construct a commercial plant, and since it is a hazardous 
thing to undertake, they have asked for Government assistance and 
DMPA has approved their application for a loan. 

Mr. Fenton. Where is the plant going to be constructed? 

Mr. Mixer. I think it would be somewhere in the anthracite 
region. 

Mr. Zinner. Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Fenton. What company? 

Mr. Miiier. Mangaslag, Inc. 
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COMMENT ON SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN WILBUR MILLS CONCERNING MANGANESE 


Mr. Norrewu. I wish that you would read the speech made by 
my colleague from Arkansas, Wilbur Mills, yesterday on the House 
floor regarding manganese. I do not know much about it, but I do 
wish that you would look at it, and insert in the record your comments 
on it. 

(The following comment was later submitted:) 

The Bureau of Mines has been asked to comment on the proceedings recorded on 
pages 601 through 610 under the title of ‘‘ Manganese” in the Congressional 
Record of Tuesday, January 29, 1952. 

The subject is concerned chiefly with the status of domestic manganese produc- 
tion and current stockpiling policy. 

Delegation of authority to the Department of the Interior under the Defense 
Production Act does not include the function of selecting or establishing stock- 
piling sites. The Department, acting largely through the Bureau of Mines, sup- 
plies DMPA and other agencies with information they request and require in the 
conduct of the’r programs. 

The Bureau of Mines feels that significant progress is being made in devising 
technology for the utilization of potential domestic resourees. This technology 
has been and will continue to be made available to the agencies or private con- 
cerns proposing to exploit those resources. 


Mr. Fenton. There has been some criticism"directed at the Bureau 
of Mines. I did not hear all of it. 

Mr. Norretu. He has given some study to the subject, and it is 
something that I do not know anything about. 

Mr. Miuuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fenton. I was going to come to the manganese problem. Do 
I understand that it is pretty satisfactory right now? 

Mr. Forbes. It is pretty good. 


TWO PHASES OF MANGANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Mituer. Our program still continues. There are two phases 
to the program. One is the reduction of the manganese from the 
slag and that part is pretty well completed. 

The second phase is the treatment of that product to convert it into 
usable form and we are very much encouraged as to the results in that 
regard. 

CHROMIUM PROBLEM 


Mr. Fenron. Now, one of the most important projects, I under- 
stand, from your justification, is that of chromium. Just how do we 
stand on that? 

Mr. Forses. Mr. Zinner, will you answer that? 

Mr. Zinner. There has been a continuing problem for a long period 
of time and we feel now that there is some possibility under the present 
set of circumstances of going ahead and possibly doing something with 
our domestic chromium resources. 

Those will largely revolve around the resources in the State of 
Montana, which has the largest single reserve. 

Now, there are two functions under this request that will pertain 
to that particular subject included in this estimate of necessary 
increases. 
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You probably are acquainted with the background of that Montana 
operation. 

During the war theré was a contract made with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. to open the mine and to produce a concentrate. 
The concentrate was not expected to meet the industry’s specifications. 
but the subgrade material was stockpiled. 

Since that time everybody has been trying to convert those con- 
centrates into a usable form and we have been doing some research 
on that under our regular program. 

I think, under this contemplated program that may be brought to 
some conclusion. 

We will know just what we can do with it. 


LIST OF CRITICAL MINERALS 


Mr. Norreuu. Mr. Director, I wish you would give us a list of 
critical minerals in the order of their importance to the defense effort 
and the amount of money programed in this budget for conserving 
and developing each. 

Mr. Fores. I will be very happy to do that and have it included 
in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreuui. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rice. They are all estimations. Now, there is room for differ- 
ences of opinion as to the relative rank of importance of these metals, 
you know; and it will be only our own estimate as to the rank. 

Mr. Norretu. That will be all right. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


The Bureau of Mines, as a guide to its long term and short term programs 
has placed the mineral commodities, other than fuels, in several groupings and 
has arranged the commodities within each of these groupings in the order of 
their priority. In determining priorities, and considering the limitations of 
personal and physical facilities of the Bureau of Mines, the following criteria 
are given weight: 

1. The importance of the commodity to an expanding economy. 

2. The importance of the commodity to the national security. 

3. The possibility, based on knowledge of resources, of expanding future do- 
mestie supply through exploration or metallurigical research. 

4. The possibility of alleviating the supply situation by the substitution of 
materials from more abundant sources. 

This list of commodities is periodically reviewed against these considerations 
in order to adjust priorities to changing conditions. 


Estimated 
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}, 033 1 Includes all service functions at field laboratory and Washington establishments required to sustain 
a a research and investigation programs on each of the commodities listed. 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY 


























* 
Amounts available for obligation 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 

Appropriation or estimate _ _-_- a SE RE TE $3, 805, 000 | $3, 790, 000 | Et 080, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases _ mare is é 250, 000 | 0, 
Reimbursements from other accounts_______-- Nasa ER | 12, 947 a ai 12, 000 ps 12, 000 
Total available for obligation 5 2 ae RS rs | 3,817,947 | 4,052,000, 4, t, 092, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-_-- eee j —2, 076 | Las me | ae em 
SERBS SSF Sawa A Rims toe ag 
anne eee ee, at | 3, 797, 87 1 | ae? 052, 000 | 4, 092, 000 

Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

Direct obligations 

1. Investigation of accidents and rescue work $785, 701 $841, 045 $849, 370 
2. Mine inspections and investigations 2, 528, 275 2, 694, 755 2, 721, 440 
3. Explosives and explosions testing and research _ - -- : 470, 948 504, 200 1509, 190 





inl Civoat Ore i i ik on vce cic mtccn ne 4, 040, 000 4, 080, 000 








Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


. Investigation of aecidents and rescue work a a 6, 754 6, 000 6, 000 
2 Mine inspections and investigations éiseae 5, 193 5, 000 5, 000 
3. Explosives and explosions testing and research....___----- 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
FO ee ‘ 12, 947 12, 000 12, 000 

















Obligations incurred 4, 052, 000 4, 092, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
, } } 
Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Summary of Personal Services 
mate 4 
icteueias 2 Total number of permanent positions. --...........-.......:.. 678 | 672 | 672 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................... | 7 | 6 | 6 
30, 000 Average number of all employees__.___.--.-..--__.--...---.-- 658 | 653 653 
}2, 000 Average salaries and grades: aa eS 
je General schedule grades: | | 
12, 000 ee arg See, $4, 708 $5, 226 $5, 328 
reawe IN io iain hn oe cin a oie = Ry = GS-7.8 | GS-7.9 GS-7.9 
Teaee Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: } 
12, 000 ES ERIE TION SE ES. re $2, 812 | $3, 212 $3, 27 
Zn 2 Average grade. ........-.- OE Ee SS ANE rat CPC-4.4 | CPC-4.5 CPC-4.5 
Personal service obligations: ane (eel oes @) 
Pepaemeent positions... .....-.~-.-- saved denn JJeweesu $3, 048, 953 $3, 360, 678 $3, 437, 220 
Part-time and temporary positions._.._........-..-------- 24, 223 | 20, 700 19, 700 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. -_-_----- RR Se SSE SORE ee | 13, 046 13, 260 
mate Payment above basic rates... .-...-..+.-....-2.--:.2-.- 9, 324 | 8, 235 8, 257 
Total personal service obligations. ........--.-.-..------ | 2, 500 | 3, 402, 659 | 3, 478, 437 
Direct Obligations Pitas | 
9, 370 4 
1, 440 3 01 Personal services___-_-- Boy Smug a oath ‘ --| 3,076,035 | 3,395, 659 | 3, 471, 437 
9, 190 ; 09) rR is 5 oy ade se 5s j4k- CL hadaek-2_tes -| 177, 491 | 177, 545 | 178, 000 
———— 6 03 Transportation of things_-_-___-- Mess martes ERS 13, 637 | 10, 446 | 10, 000 
0, 000 3 04 Communication services.___.......................----_--| 9, 499 | 9,015 | 9, 000 
ad : 05 Rents and utility services. _............2#:.---...--.--+--- | 24, 796 | 19, 662 | 19, 000 
OB; Cree mene POTN none 43, 721 46, 920 47. 000 
; 07 Other contractual services---..._..-.--.------ iad 71, 193 | 61, 499 | 50, 000 
6, 000 ¢ OS .Sppiies ened mmterials. --...-.....-..-.--.-.--------.-----] 152, 963 | 133, 720 125, 063 
5, 000 ; 09 Equipment_- ea Be Ls a adalat Ss dei aiis chee ans te 214, 530 184, 754 | 170, 000 
1, 000 % 10 Lands and structures. __.- a ali cata Rady ape =o 200 |_- ae Eheaiars 
-—— 3 13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities__..-____--____-- «| |e eee ane ae 
; 15 Taxes and assessments. -_.--- fa aU aaa tap aioe 829 | 780° 500 
2, 000 ‘i cas _s aioe 
——— Total direct obligations ____- rei 3, 734, 924 4, 040, 000 | 4, 080, 000 
2, 000 [Se eS SS SS SS 
: Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | | 
eee RN te te oe ae } 6, 465 | 7,000 | 7, 000 
08 Supplies and materials . Rar Sein ete 4, 300 3, 000 3, 000 
OG. mere 5. minwibd daa sn cheaeemee he tase 2, 182 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
Total obligations seeqguadon out of reimbursements from | } 
other accounts__._---..- a = St bddus eon. kamen ceeuat 12, 947 | 12, 000 | 12, 000 
Obligations incurred... - === <<<. ss<ssic2ssessccccassex .| = 3, 797, 871 aur 052, 000 | | a a 092, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 





























1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_---_- dicen depend Sty eee eee $431, 677 | $471, 677 
Obligations incurred during the year..........--.-.-.--.----- $3, 797, s71 4, 052, 000 4, 092, 000 
3, 797, 871. 4, 483, 677 4, 563, 677 
Deduct: 

Reimbursable obligations -.-.....------- Pe? ee ee ee 12, 947 12, 000 | 12, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year___.....---.-------. 431, 677 471, 677 | 487, 677 
Cn FRE SEEN eae ee -|-_ 3,383, 247 7 | 4,000,000 | 4,064, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: : te 
Out of current authorizations _-_-....-...---..-------- 3, 353, 247 3, 336, 000 | 3, 600, 000 
RLU OF SHUN SURE TRON IMIR oo oie bn en awe anges case eee ceda dan 424, 000 | 454, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases ----| ---.----- | 240, 000 | 10, 000 
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Mr. Norrewu. The next item is that of health and safety, which is 
to be found at page 119 of the bill, and page 49 of the justifications, 
which will be included in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


1952 appropriation and increase in base salaries: 


PRS, SO ii i co wins cn es ws em sciatic tOdaaA ON $3, 790, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to pay acts__.-.._...----------- 290, 
Oy BOs BR cn icdoncna ns hat 6 arn nS ot eau 4, 080, 000 
> ke SEES RE CMEC R net VRC eee OMA ON Ma sebysecaee eer et 4, 080, 000 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) 1953 estimated compared with 
RO. oo HE So sss es ae areata Creag awe CEO Ree 
RAY GI, Fo isn Foe ca nen ni ow eneerpere nee 3, 790, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs___._---------- 290, 000 
ELLE ELE LD REDE PIO 4, 080, 000 
Bucect eutimnte:-1 006 sca oe edn on wenn nes oemaneene sans ane 4, 080, 000 


INCREASE FOR PAY ACT 


Mr. Norre.. In this item of “Health and safety program,” no 
increases are requested except those necessary to cover increases 
due to the 1951 Pay Act, is that correct? 

Mr. Forses. That is correct. 


MINE ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Norreuu. Will you please put in the record tables similar to 
those inserted last year showing the number of mine accidents by the 
years? 

Mr. Fene. Yes, sir. We have those. 

(The statement requested follows: ) 


Injuries per million man-hours exposure, portal to portal 





Fatal Nonfatal 




















Year | | 
| Bitumi- | 2 eas 5 Bitumi- : . 
| . Anthracite Total Anthracite Total 
nous | nous 
1.31 | 1.49 | 1.34 68. 87 98. 13 74. 58 
1.41 1. 50 | 1. 43 69. 39 104. 15 76. 64 
1, 46 | 1.78 | 1. 52 71. 47 103. 16 77.43 
1, 43 | 1. 56 | 1, 45 65. 62 108. 80 72. 92 
1, 54 | 1.58 | 1.55 68. 05 98. 72 72. 62 
1. 52 | 1. 94 | 1. 59 63. 47 110. 85 71. 36 
1. 36 | 1.71 | 1, 42 60. 53 107. 37 68. 12 
1. 68 1. 50 | 1. 65 61. 28 112. 56 68. 7! 
1. 35 | 1. 49 | 1.37 58. 93 110. 83 66. 26 
1.41 | 1. 64 1. 44 60. 21 98. 73 65. 40 
1. 39 | 1. 50 1. 40 57. 79 89. 68 62. 44 
1. 23 | 1. 06 1. 20 56. 02 76. 05 59. 06 
1.13 | 1.01 | 1.11 56. 52 77.32 59. 58 
1. 09 | 1.14 1,10 58. 81 82. 65 62. 92 
1, 23 | 1,18 | 1, 22 57. 32 79. 41 60. 72 
1.15 | 91 | 1.11 56. 28 75. 69 59. 53 
. 93 | 83 | .91 51. 67 71. 88 55. 11 
. 93 | 75 | . 90 47. 83 | 71. 72 51. 94 
1.08 | 93 1. 06 48. 41 | 67. 19 51, 12 
{ ! | 








i Data for 1950 and 1951 are subject to revision. 
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Number of fatal and nanfatal injuries 























| 
Fatal } Nonfatal 
| 
Year | | 
* : | Py . ! 
Bitumi- | anthracite} ‘Total | Bitumi- | Anthracite} ‘Total 
| 
snl eee eae. 
ee 833 231 1,064 | 43,946} 15, 183 59, 129 
ARRAS ao a Mains 958 268 1, 226 | 46, 982 | 18, 577 65, 559 
= RO RIES AER WEG REN SS . jo he Ls 47, 529 15, = er 
cree ce RI eee cnc acme ous ; 1, 342 | 50, 514 | 17, 0% 67, 
WR hs oc nude ind Seand 1, 198 215 1, 413 52, 847 13, 412 66, 259 
nei ccleapay hap dae teicptel oleae: 880 225 1,105 | 36, 794 | 12, 842 49, 636 
NEES ae Se serge 86 ' 211 1, 078 | 38, 544 | 13, 229 51, 773 
Sc a RR | 1, 204 184 1, 388 43, 994 13, 782 | 57,776 
tale EEE Sa RS 1,072 | 194 1, 266 46, 637 | 14, 420 | 61, 057 
ge eaaiee hepa Atala sed | 1, 245 226 1, 471 | 53,193 | 13, 581 66, 774 
WS. eon cts ees 1, 225 226 1,451 | 51, 067 13, 527 64, 594 
a aba NE ae 1, 124 74 1, 298 | 51, 253 12, 438 | 63, 691 
(SEE Role ia Se e | 925 143 1, 068 | 46, 194 10, 923 57, 117 
Gris cheacwacackycaeacwe 795 173 968 | 42, 817 12, 533 | 55, 350 
A es soc Scuuencecaon 985 173 1, 158 | 46, 025 11, 635 | 57, 660 
Mae Sa ERS Te rer 862 | 137 999 | 42, 078 11, 394 | 53, 472 
Ge a Sot ee 494 | 91 585 | 27, 548 7, 857 | 35, 405 
I 6 aio ac in pen ciad eatr i cweke 550 92 642 | 28, 380 8,855 | 37, 235 
1951 !__ 2 4 690 | 100 790 | 31, 000 7, 250 38, 250 
' 


i Figures are subject to revision. 





Fatalities and a comparison of fatality rates based on man-hours exposure in under- 
ground bituminous coal mines by employment groups 


dap : Dieecelagtes 


| 





Number of men employed 








| 
Year Fatalities ! | ToT 

| 1to4 | 65to® | 10t024 1to24 | 25and over 
ne iia cg TGR EN Ee eer het reed 
Wii... Lina ase ckensspeeiaes 117 12. 38 | 2.49 | 2.0 3.79 | 1.7 
ES Si, tabs eu cet ct snenck | 114 | 11. $5 | 2. 88 | 1. 93 3.72 | 1.90 
3 aa ST? 101 | 9. 79 2. 44 2. 03 3. 63 1. 85 
«=. ae Sc ASME § 95 | 8.35 | 2.27 1. 33 3.06 | 1,71 
ME nat ce sa cececs 119 | 7. 24 | Fi 2. 60 3. 67 | 2.10 
| See ee 123 7. 20 | 3. 45 1.99 3. 34 | 1.65 
TOG. RS ia] 101 | 6. 22 | 2.27 1.68 2.61 1.79 
Maen en 80 | 6. 00 | 1. 62 1.14 1.93 | 1. 84 
Mie bho con sccescou guest 103 | 5, 25 | ye 1. 59 2. 08 1. 36 
Ee Se 96 | 4.55 | 2.74 1. 33 2. 02 1, 26 
eee ; 104 | 6.05 | 2.15 | 1. 52 2. 20 | 1.19 

i t 








! These fatalities occurred in underground bituminous coal mines employing less than 25 men. 


Note.—These data cover only underground employees. They do not include surface employees nor 
strip-mine employees. The man-hours are based on working time, and not on portal-to-portal time. Sirni- 
lar records for anthracite mines are not available. 
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1950 injury rates by industry issued by the National Safety Council 


FREQUENCY SEVERITY 
[Disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours} [Days lost per 1,000 man-hours] 

Communications. ..____._.__-. 2. 05 | Communieéations_______.____-- 
Aircraft manufacturing -___---__ Se I CEE 
Electrical equipment __-_.- __- ---- Se ics hewn indice acl 
I she ee ee ne 4. 63} Printing and publishing ________ 
BORING s5 oa. os a 4. 78| Miscellaneous manufacturing __ 
CHONG isd nc eA 4. 83} Flectrical equipment_-_________- 
gS a. 5. 73 | Wholesale and retail trade______ 
Railroad equipment____.______ DT ae ee 
Creed jo ie. ek &. SPP Lesthe? si oc sc eee y 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 6. 22} Automobile__._______________- 
Printing and publishing --_-_-____-_ 6. 88} Meat packing..______.______-- 
RUAN og eo ee Figg eo 3 ne ee a an 
0 OS SO) A Sige eos 7, Ro NG ee eh aya 
OES pe Gea ee 7. 35} Aireraft manufacturing_______-_-_ 
See... ge dk oe 7. 76} Storage and warehousing_--_- ~~~ 
ES Se ae ee eS Seren. se 
Wen NN0e .- sie: 5. See ds 8: Ol tencet meme... J 
ON SRA LES LD, GOR FUG OR Be GR ie See aero 
Wholesale and retail trade_ -____- 9. 02 | Gas utilities __ __ Rea 

All industries... 9. 30| Iron and steel products Se fea eraiine 
Storage and warehousing__-_-____ MB be he): ee ee De ip 
Poms. ee ee eS et ee Be 
Ment peteingt 2 ee ee ee re oe 
ria oe... tt. 80; Wood products_______.__.....- 
Iron and steel products. __ ____- 11. 96} Railroad equipment_-___.____-- 
Flectric utilities. _____...____-- 13-06 |} Shipbuliding..4....-eac-. 
| ee ee aa ae eT eee 12. 95 All industries_._.......- 
Onn oe es 13.201 Pulp and paper... ...---.2.-.22 
SEE aM el ERIN a AEE ES ae? SO As ri Air teens 6s es oe se 
Nonferrous metals and products. 13. 69 | Steel_._..._....___.__._-_---- 
ps Rae > eee = to ees ee 13. 90} Marine transportation. _______- 
eee re ee Pe ee eOneey eed 
abe wenn a 16. 03 | Clay products : 
RN oe Led 18. 23| Nonferrous metals and products_ 
Marine transportati [ts sii Sse 18. 72 EComont sc cies oo gouew x 
Wood prague... ec 18. 79+ Flectric ttilities...........-__- 
ee _ ER Pepa aes PU ee Se 
ene eS 24°38) Tometrudiion.. 2. 
Mining, other than coal________ 25. 83| Mining, other than coal_______- 
Co Sana Set 7S ee a ES a a 
Dass Secnent-ai-tvchars ae tached FD te SEAR, SOO jr cae sioe5 < aneeae when sage 





Number of lost-time accidents X 1,000,000 


Frequency rates 





ve avs lost-time X1, 000 | 


Severity rate 
- “ Man-hours worked 


Man-hours worked 








fee ee 


ak a ign 2. 





ae 


wih RR tierce 


SND be KBAR Ueber: 
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Number of men killed in major} coal-mine disasters in the United States 














| 
Year Total Average per year | Year | Total | Average per year 

| 

NR ee a owe 66 Mee wens 37 

REUSE 39 i bs 101 

SRE 285 «pe 84 

SR. oe ei. Se 301 ES Saree 28 | 74 (10-year period). 

sca ekhonis pals am ae 458 hy Sera 276 

ck ala a ible of 272 ae ae 73 

os sid cs cian ined 348 ji EE Ree ee 132 

dine ctieninn’ 162 Ses 174 

a 327 Ee 04 

SSB aera 151 SE eee 68 

Se 225 | 240 (10-year period). || 1946_____.______- 7 

See 56 | 2S 179 

| RIT 145 iC) re 49 

Pe oe oc omadbe 7 PG iin oatetause 0 | 107 (10-year perrod). 

ea aanbniae 22 1950_._. 0 

ie as a 35 | —..:.... 157 

















1 Resulting in 5 or more fatalities. 


Major } coal-mine disasters, 1947-51 


ANTHRACITE MINES 























| 
Date bene Mine Company Type of disaster 
| | 
Jan. 16, 1047_.._..... 15 | Ncttingham colliery- - Alden Coal Co., Penn- | Gas explosion. 
} Sylvania. 
Apr. 10, 1947_...._- 10 | Schooley colliery....| Knox Coal Co., Pennsylvania Do. 
wen, 11, 1967 64.4: 8 | Franklin colliery_...| Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Penn- Do. 
Total, 1947 | 33 | eee 
al, 1947___| 3 - 
en SRSA aaa | None 
ee -| None 
_ See nS 
Mar. 20, 1951.._...- 5 | Buttonwood colliery_| Glen Alden Coal Co., Penn- Do. 
| | sylvania. 
u ae — ————————— 
BITUMINOUS-COAL MINES 
Mar. 25, 1947__._-- 111 | No. § mine__...-.-.- Centralia Coal Co., Illinois_.._| Gasordust explosion. 
Apr. 30, 1947-__- ---| 8 | Spring Hill mine____| Kerns Coal Co., Indiana_--_- do. 
July 24, 1947.......-| 27 | Old Ben No. 8 ming_} Old Ben Coal Corp., Illinois Do. 
el 
Total, 1947...| 146 | 
Ben. 6, 1048... =. ..-. pe 8 Sun Excelsior mine.| E. H. Noel Co., Arkansas Do. 
May 20, 1948_____-- G1 NO, 2 RO... cee Clinchfield Coal Corp., Vir- | Fall of roof (bump). 
ginia. 
July 27, 1948__..... 13 | Kings mine. .......-- Princeton Mining Co., Indi- | Gas.or dust explosion. 
ana. 
July 30, 1948_____-- 11 | Edgewater mine_...| Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Do. 
Co., Alabama. 
Aug. 6, 1948. .....- 6| No. 11 Berwind | New River & Pocahontas | Fall of roof on man- 
mine. Construction Coal Co., trip. 
: West Virginia. 
Nov. 4, 1948__.._-- 5 | Nethken mine._....| George Nethken, owner, | Suffocation. 
Maryland. 
Total 1948___- 49 
AE RES None 
_, Ss None 
Jan. 18, 1951_..__--- 11 | No.1 mine__._______| Burning Springs, Collieries | Gas or dust explo 
Co., West Virginia. sion. 
Oct. 15, 1951_...... 10} Tauker.. .. ..4<:;. Trotter Coal Co., West Vir- Do. 
ginia. 
Oct. 31, 1961.....-- 12 | United Gas No. 1...| Truax Traer Coal Co., West Do. 
Virginia. 
he eee 119 | Orient mine_._....-.- Chicago, Wilmington & Do. 
Franklin Coal Co., Illinois. 
Total, 1951__. 152 

















1 5 or more fatalities. 
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Minor ! coal-mine gas or dust explosions, 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 
ANTHRACITE MINES 




















1 
Men | : 
Date killed Mine Company 
| 
Jan, 31, 1948. ...-- 2 | Maple Hill............. Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., Penn- 
} sylvania. 
Jan, 5, 1949. .....- 2 South Wilkes-Barre____- Glen Alden Coal Co., Pennsylvania. 
May 2, 1949_-.---- Be re 2s ee 2: 
Nov. 21, 1949. -- 2 Lansford...-......- ..-.-| Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., Pennsylvania. 
> | 
fe Total, 1949__| 5 
SS 
Aug. 9, 1950_... -..} 1 | Continenta)._._-- ..| Hazle Brook Coal Co., Pennsylvania. 
Oct, 30, 1950. _ --- | 4 | Avondale---- ....| Glen Alden Coal Co., Pennsylvania. 
bh FS ai 
@ Total, 1950__| 5 
June 5, 1951. ___- 1 | Coaldale No. 8 .---| Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., Pennsylvania. 
Aug. 13, 1951..._-- 1 | Weston_-.....-- ..-.-| Locust Coal Co,, Pennsylvania. 
Dec. 10, 1951-.--- 2 Sb eek ; .-| Kessler-Angelo Hole, Pennsylvania. 
Total, 1951. ‘ | 
BITUMINOUS-COAL MINES 
Mar.'15, 1948_ - Bee Re a HE ae Wilson Coal Co., Kentucky. 
Aug. 14, 1948_- 3. Waynesburg No, 5._....| Georges Creek Coal] Co., Maryland, 
Aug. 24, 1948_. 3 Se ls ....| Consumers Mining Co., Pennsylvania. 
Nov. 17, 1948- 2 Sun Excelsior -__- _..| E, H. Noel Coal Co., Arkansas, 
Dec. 6, 1948 1 | Stotesbury No, 8._....._| Eastern Gas and Fuel Association, West Virginia. 
Dee. 13, 1948 1 | Pond Creek____--- Pond Creek Colliery Co., Kentucky. 
Dee, 21, 1948- 21 No. 3_._-...-..---.-....| C. H. Mead Coal Co., West Virginia. 
Dee. 27, 1948 1 j No. 31..... ....-----.-] Peabody Coal Co., IMinois. 
© me a 
Total, 1948 13 | 
Mar. 31, 1949_--- | Hi 3 | IO Bh on ie a oe ...| Vanhoose Coal Co., Kentucky. 
Sept. 5, 1950_. --- Be 2 | Kings Station._..._.... Princeton Mining Co., Indiana. 
Dec. 6, 1950__---- Te Re ee PSR Se as Kolen Coal Co., Pennsylvania. 
Total, 1950 3 
Nov. 11, 1951.---- ces. “peemeamenre Borderland Collieries Co., West Virginia. 
Mar, 26, 1951__-- BONG. 365 te el ee Pocahontas Fuel Co., West Virginia. 
Total, 1951- | 2 











1 Less than 5 killed, 
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Mr. Forsrs. May I make a statement? 

Mr. NorRELL. Yes, you may make a statement. 

Mr. Forses. This morning, you recall, we talked about rock dust- 
ing and I thought it might be well to bring you some pictures to give 
a better understanding of what rock dusting is. 

Mr. Norre.t. All right. 

(Discussion, not recorded.) 

Mr. Forses. And also I have another little pamphlet called Facts 
About Coal, published by the Bureau, that I thought perhaps might 
be interesting. I will pass them out. 

Mr. Norretu. Thank vou. 


REQUEST FOR 1953 


Now, I believe I asked a question or was about to, when we came 
to these pictures, that you are requesting the same amount in this 
request that you had Jast year except an increase for the pay increase. 
Would there be any way of making any reduction here at all, without 
impairing the services? 

Mr. Forres. No, sir. 


CONTROL OF FIRES 


Mr. Fenton. Before we finished this morning, Mr. Chairman, we 
did not. take up the last item in the first group; the control of fires in 
inactive mines. 

There was something said about it in Mr. Forbes’ general statement. 

Mr. Norreuu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fenton. | just want to say that we have had this program 
underway for about 4 vears? 

Mr. Fene. Since 1949. 

Mr. Forses. Fiscal year 1949. 

Mr. Fene. This will be the fourth year. 

Mr. Fenton. [ understood Mr. Fene to say this morning, that 
they have saved about 100 million or 120 millions tons of coal by 
their mine fire program. 

Mr. Fene. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. And, that in terms of dollars means about $500 
million or a half billion dollars. 

Mr. Fens. That is right. The cost was less than 1 cent per ton 
of coal saved. 

Mr. Fenton. This year you are asking for this item $360,000? 

Mr. Fene. $360,000. 

Mr. Norretu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fenton. That, of course, brings us back to safety, inspections, 
and so on, in coal mines. I think that a general statement on that 
would be appropriate at this time. 


MINE INSPECTORS 


First, how many mine inspectors have you? 

Mr. Forses. At the present time we are short. Congress appro- 
priated for 250 inspectors. What is the correct number now? 

Mr. Fene. We are 19 short. 

Mr. Forges. 18 inspectors? 
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Mr. Fene. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Forses. And how many engineers? 


Mr. Fene. Six. 


Mr. Forpes. That is 25 from that appropriation that we are 


actually short of. 


Mr. Fene. There are 7 engineers, or a total of 26. 


Mr. Forsgs. I see; 26. 


Mr. Fenton. And the total inspectors are how os i 


Mr. Forsgs. 


Two hundred and fifty is what I reeal 


Mr. Fenton. That is what you wanted? 


Mr. ForBes. 


Well, Congress ac 
inspectors, that is, for the year, and 10 specialists, 5 


tually appropriated money for 250 
called mining 


explosive engineers; 5 electrical mining-electrical engineers; and 22 


mining engineers in addition to 


That makes a total of 260 plus 22 


these. 
or 282, as near as I can recall. 


Now, maybe Mr. Fene has the total number of inspectors, plus 


engineers, that we have at the present time. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Do you have that? 


OF BUREAU 


Mr. Fenton. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that the work that they 
are doing in safety and accident prevention, training and instruction, 


etc., has been shown. 


I think it would be well to include in the record pages 53 to 56, 


inclusive, of the-justifications. 
Mr. NorreE.u. Yes. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Statement of accomplis 


hments, fiscal year 1951 
































ree ys } peg ven | . ; 
rat Om . trained in | tive total | Years o ‘ 
Type of program | 1951 fiscal | trained to | training Remarks 
year date | 
Safety and accident prevention train- | 
ing and instructions: 
1, First-aid instructions_-.--_.-----. | 82,580 | 1, 708, 088 41 | Industries involved: Coal 
| and metal mining, ce- 
| } ment, quarrying, metal- 
} lurgical, petroleum, non- 
metallic mining, ete. 
2. Mine reseue methods_..--_---- ae 2, 905 97, 925 41 
3. Metal mine accident prevention -_| 756 5, 548 10 | First offered in 1941, 
Partial completion ._...........-- 203 1, 663 10 
4, Petroleum-gas aecident preven- 84 2, 033 12 
tion. 
Partial completion._.........--- 244 | 2, 899 | 12 
| 
Attend- 
ance in | Cumula- ——— tee i 
1951 fiscal |tive to date ings 
year F 
Exhibits and demonstrations: | 
1. The Magic of Fire...........---- 56:67) °. 219 | This lecture and demon- 
stration on the flamma- 
bility of gasoline vapors 
{ shown in 30 States. 
2. First-aid and mine rescue con- . 5 8 ae eae 44 | 682 teams participated. 
tests. 
3. Safety meetings --............... fed eer 958 | 
4. Sound motion-pictures, exhibits, oy 3 RES 868 | 
and demonstrations covering | 
various phases of safety and ac- 
cident prevention. 














2 major mine explosions and 1 major mine fire occurred during fiscal year 1951, resulting in 21 fatalities. 12 
minor explosions occurred with 9 fatalities resulting therefrom. 


28 mine fires in which 5 lives were lost. 


These explosions were investigated as were 
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Laboratory investigations of electricity in mining 


Approvals granted for new electrical mining machinery_________________ 66 

Tests of mine trailing cables for flame-resisting qualities.___.__________- 66 

Special investigations for Navy Department to reduce fire and explosion 
hazards from petroleum Pe Ra was ae we Was oe uoswa continuous 


Health 


Mine air samples analyzed (13,000 of these were collected during Federal 


BOMrenIne: HINDOCUIGNS) |. a os EEE SRO aE Paar eee ne 5, 000 
Airborne dust samples collected and analyzed____________- Gy Ss Sad 1, 650 
Approval of new respiratory breathing apparatus._______________- one 
Extension of approval, respiratory protective devices____.__..___.____- 34 


2. Mine inspections and investigations 


As authorized by the Federal Coal Mine Inspections and Investigations Act 
of May 7, 1941 (55 Stat. 177), representatives of the Bureau are authorized and 
empowered to make coal-mine inspections and investigations and to compile, 
analyze, publish, and otherwise make available to the public the information 
obtained under this act. 


Coal-mine inspections, fiscal year 1951, according to employment 


Underground mines employing less than 25 men__.___________- PE a se 4, 879 
Underground mines employing 25 and more men___________-_-_-------- 3, 490 
ce teetiesepncles Sie peti oe aah! Lia Di lipale Shehe hat eae alye ld ee pe. ee ene 602 

nmeey Semaine 55S 28 6 aS i aa Oe na aa 8, 971 


Number of inspections, fiscal years 1948-51 





| Mines in- 





| Mines rein- Total in- 





Fiseal year weten re spected | spections 
4, 247 4, 661 
4,895 | 6, 674 
5, 999 8, 183 
7, 161 8, 971 








Average annual inspections per coal mine, fiscal year 1951 

















Underground mines employing less than 25 men.______----------------- 1.3 
Underground mines employing 25 and more men_ ------- eG Sih ae, 1.8 
ea aka ail a ik a aces aia ale ogee conga we ctengite dey She ie 
I gl cle UE A hail dineh nko say oe 1.5 
Injuries in coal mines of the United States, 1942-51 
Injuries 
Calendar year oa | 
Fatal Nonfatal 

we PES | 
i SEES AE SENG ane & SP Pr PPT er aaeT Peas ee LEDS, ae D ry ae een eee 1,471 | 66, 774 
1943... <a eS Sas itech sla, OOTEE Spee 7 aaatahtaceti 1, 451 64, 594 
Mis ak ache i Ghia Dok coke Ldn 3b. 4) dda cs ok. 1, 298 | 63, 691 
Re ener ey he ea gee ge ea ee 1, 079 59, 350 
__ SUG shi saa as Sacred aia St ie ee sis 974 | 56, 800 
Pe RE FRR eee SCN eee eit Cre Pues ate nee Be een mene eer 1,165 | 58, 200 
sto LE re aetna eae lg le eli ta Cnc Sa ; 1,015 | 54, 100 
WA bliss hk HEL PE i5i Sitio) alii tee Aiea eee ae | 593 | 36, 500 
| Too WRT mR ie ee RRR RS han Serer aN Aue rea 637 | 37, 235 
1951 as COMMIT sid 





1 Estimated. 
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Accident-prevention educational work, field 











Number 
trained, (Total number 
fiscal year trained 
1951 
ve. shllieaies a } 
Training of coal-mine supervisors (started February 1948)________- fk, 3, 543 12, 276 
Accident-prevention training for mine workmen (started January 1947)-__-_| 11, 284 34, 832 





3. Explosives and explosions testing and research 

Under this activity, the Bureau of Mines determines the permissibility of 
explosives for safe use in coal mines and the establishment of safety standards 
for explosives, blasting devices, detonators, ete.; develops methods of testing 
explosives and blasting devices; and obtains maximum safety and efficiency for 
permissible explosives and blasting devices through the development of funda- 
mental scientific, and technologie factors involved in the hazards extended in the 
mineral industry. 

Among the most prominent of these hazards are those arising from the use of 
explosives in mines and those which exist because of the possibility of gas or dust 
explosions underground. Striving to eliminate these dangers, the Bureau of 
Mines conducts a research program designed to uncover causes of explosions in 
coal mines introduced by increasing mechanization and to improve existing 
methods of preventing explosions. 

Fundamental scientific research on the explosibility and flammability of gases 
and vapors is a continuing project as is the ignition of explosive mine atmospheres 
and the contamination of mine atmospheres by gases from explosives. The 
Bureau determines the flammability and explosibility of coal, mineral, and other 
industrial dusts and develops methods for preventing dust explosions. 

The measure of this program lies in its effectiveness in increasing safety. Until 
this year, a decreasing fatality rate in coal mines indicated that it was effective 
enough. In the light of recent coal-mine disasters, it is obvious that we must 
intensify our research program to review the basis for previous recommendations 
and to evaluate new hazards. 


EXPLOSION IN ORIENT MINE 


Mr. Fenton. Now, Mr. Director, you have had a very serious ex- 
plosion out in Illinois; right before Christmas. 

Mr. Forses. Very, very serious. 

Mr. Fenton. And I understand that that accident could have been 
prevented. 

Mr. Fores. Yes, sir. 


CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 


Mr. Fenton. Have you come to any conclusion as to the cause of 
the accident? 

Mr. Forses. Yes; very definitely. 

Our investigation discloses that 1t was an ignition of a body of mov- 
ing gas in one of the abandoned worked-out panels called old ends, 
such ignition being by electric arc, or spark. This explosion raised 
the dust which was on the floor and in the passageways and propa- 
gated the explosion for a considerable distance throughout the north 
section of the mine. The south section of the mine was not affected. 
The explosion died away in what we call the new main north, approxi- 
mately 1 mile from the point of origin. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you just tell us what the causes were, in your 
opinion. 
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Mr. Forses. The ignition of a body of gas by electrical are or 
spark raised into.the air-clouds of coal dust through which the original 
explosions was propagated throughout the working regions of the 
mine and resulted. in the death of 119 men. 

Mr. Fenton. Did they know that this body of gas existed 
beforehand? 

Mr. Fores. Well, they had a system of mining, and to give a 
picture of that 





ILLINOIS SAFETY LAWS 


Mr. Fenton. No; I asked you—do the laws of Illinois permit 
great bodies of gas to remain in a mine? 

Mr. Forzes. I think with their particular system of mining—I 
would say yes. 

Mr. Fenton. In Pennsylvania they do not. 

Mr. Forses. That is true. These bodies of gas are built up in 
what is called old ends in Illinois and when a fall ocecurs—that is, 
when one of these old ends is opened and when a fall occurs in it, 
the air pressure from the fall forces the gas out into the working 
regions where most of the electrical equipment is in operation. Any 
number of arcs or sparks are there, being given off by this unapproved 
or unsafe electrical equipment. 

Mr. Fenton. And you say that the State laws permit these accumu- 
lations of gas that exist? 

Mr. Forses. That is the system of mining. 

Mr. Fenton. I might say that the Pennsylvania laws do not allow 
such accumulations of gas. 

Mr. Forses. No; and also because the haulage entries are in 
intake air, that is, the air sweeps the working areas before it returns 
to what we call the return-air courses. 


PENNSYLVANIA SAFETY LAWS 


Mr. Rice. But he is correct in saying that the laws of Pennsylvania 
do not permit it? 

Mr. Forsers. Oh, yes; that is true. I was starting to elaborate on 
it a little. 

Mr. Fenton. From my own knowledge, I think that the law does 
not permit accumulation of gas, known accumulations of gas. 

Mr. Forses. You are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Fenton. I know that our fire boss has to go down at 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning to investigate and examine the mines, before 
the men can go in to work and if there is gas found, they have to 
force that gas out, get rid of it, before the men come in to work. If 
they cannot get rid of it immediately, they close it up until they do. 

hen, there must have been a great body of gas, referring to this 
accident? 

Mr. Forsss. In these old ends or worked-out areas, yes, and that 
is what caused this explosion—falls, squeezing, caving, forcing the 
explosive gas out into the mine atmosphere and into what we call the 
return-air courses, and any of the arcs and sparks, which were numer- 
ous, could have been the source of the ignition. 

Mr. Fenton. I just want to know if we are doing everything we 
can and whether other States should be penalized by the failure of 
some States. 
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NEED FOR UNIFORM LAWS 


Mr. Forses. There is no question there should be uniformity in the 
laws. There are 23 coal-producing States, which have formal laws 
governing their coal mines; each law differs from the others. 

Mr. Fenton. During the last 10 years, Mr. Director, we have had 
a great many accidents, fatal and nonfatal. 

I want to say that you can have all the inspectors in the world, but 
if their recommendations are not carried out, we will continue to have 
these fatal accidents, to say nothing of the tremendous number of 
nonfatal accidents. I have not figured it out, but between 1942 and 
1951 there was a terrific number of fatal accidents, and the nonfatal 
accident figure is just terrible—hundreds of thousands of men maimed 
every year. 

‘ EFFECT OF MINE INSPECTION LAW 


Mr. Forses. Well, there has been a nice decline in the number of 
accidents, Dr. Fenton, if you will notice, starting from the period 
when Federal coal-mine inspection came into being; that is after we 
got going. 

In 1944 there was a decline and in 1945 and 1946. In 1947 it went 
up a little bit. 

Mr. Fenton. I realize that since the mine-inspeetion law, there has 
been a decrease in the number of fatal accidents, but, still roughly 
estimating, in 10 years there must have been 10,000 or more fatal 
accidents. 

Mr. Forses. Pretty nearly that. 

Mr. Fenton. An average of 1,000 a year. 

Mr. Forsss. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. And I have not attempted to figure out the nonfatal, 
but there must be hundreds of thousands there. ° 


ROOF RESEARCH 


Now, I notice that you have asked for some money for research 
work on roofs. 
Mr. Forses. Right. We need to do more work along the line of 
supporting roofs through the roof-bolting method. 
By the way, we are making very splendid progress in that direction. 
Mr. Fenton. Falling roofs are the predominant cause of accidents, 
are they not? 
Mr. Forges. Between 50 and 60 percent of the fatal accidents in 
coal mining are due to roofs falling. 
The progress of our roof-bolting program has been very encouraging. 
I place roof bolting in the same category as the advent of rock dusting 
for the prevention of widespread explosions caused by coal dust. It is 
a grand program. 
‘We are restricted to some extent by not being able to carry out 
sufficient research along that line. We need more money. 


EFFECT OF PENDING MINE SAFETY ENFORCEMENT BILL 


Now, this mine safety enforcement bill which is before Congress—I 
do not know what is going to happen to that bill, of course, but if 
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Congress sees fit to enact it into law, we certainly will have to come 
back with a more comprehensive mine-safety program. 

The number of inspectors may have to be doubled, we might as 
well realize that right now, in the research and investigations along 
the line of explosions and roof control and so on would be necessarily 
greatly increased. 

The committee should have that information. 

I do not know what is going to happen to this bill, but if it is 
enacted, we certainly are going to initiate a realistic program. 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fores. I would just like to say this on the record. 

I have been in the Bureau of Mines almost 37 years, and I have 
devoted my life to mine-safety work. 


AUTHORITY TO REQUIRE COMPLIANCE NEEDED 


I have a very strong conviction, which has been brought about 
through the experience that I have had in the Bureau, that unless we 
have some power to require compliance with safety recommendations 
we will not accomplish our prime objective, which is to stop this 
terrible loss of life, to stop these terrible things from occurring. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, I certainly agree, Mr. Forbes, on that. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 


o 
REPORT ON ORIENT NO. 2 DISASTER 


I think Mr. Jensen, incidentally, wanted to have the report on this 
last accident, the final report on the explosion in No. 2 mine at West 
Frankfort, Ill., to be included in the record, Mr. Chairman, the sum- 
mary of the evidence which you people gathered. 

Mr. Norrety. That will be included—it will be from page 45 on 
down to and through 51, is that right? 

Mr. Fenton. Does that include the recommendations? 

Mr. Fores. Yes. 

Mr. Norrewy. Very well, that summary will be placed in the record. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


SuMMARY OF EVIDENCE 


Conditions observed in the mine during the recovery operations and the investi- 
gation following the disaster together with information available from previous 
Federal coal-mine inspection reports provide ample evidence as to the cause and 
probable origin of the explosion. The evidence from which the conclusions of 
the Federal investigators are drawn is summarized as follows: 

1. Flame and forces of the explosion traversed the entire 27 west-northwest, 
27 east-northwest, and 27 west-north system of cross entries and most of the 
active workings therefrom. 

2. The direction of travel of the explosion throughout most of the affected area 
was difficult to determine because of conflicting evidence of forces particularly 
with respect to the movement of heavy equipment. 

3. The recording pressure gage at the fan indicated two positive pressure waves 
with an interval of approximately 3 minutes between each peak. This is an 
indication that there may have been two distinct blasts of great intensity and 
would account for the conflicting evidence of forces found after the explosion. 

4. Every working section in the explosion area was ventilated by air that had 
first passed by the openings to abandoned caved areas (old ends). 

5. Explosive gas was found at the openings to every abandoned caved area, 
except one, by mine examiners on 1 or 2 days before the explosion, or by repre- 
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sentatives of the Bureau of Mines during the recovery operations and the 
investigation. 

6. Three of the abandoned areas within the section affected by the explosion 
were reported to be caving by the mine examiners during the 24-hour period prior 
to the explosion. 

7. All electric equipment in the explosion area was capable of igniting gas. 
Several nonpermissible electrical machines, capable of igniting gas, were in 
operation in each working section in the explosion area. 

8. It is recognized by the investigators that the explosion could have originated 
in any working section in the explosion area because of the conflicting evidence of 
forces. 

9. At the junction of 3 and 4 south off the 27 east-northwest the predominant 
forces divided. From this point initial major forces traveled west into the 27 
west-northwest areas of the mine and east into the 27 west-north area. This 
separation of major initial forces indicates that the explosion probably originated 
in the working section known as 3 and 4 south off 27 east-northwest. 

10. The mined-out area inby 4 and 5 stub entries off 3 south off 27 east-north- 
west was known to be caving and gas was found in this area on the morning of 
December 20. 

11. By the morning of December 21, the day of the explosion, the worked-out 
area, Was caving to the junction of the 4, 5, and 6 stub entries with the 3 and 4 
south entries. 

12. At the beginning of the shift on which the explosion occurred, two timber- 
men were stationed at the junction of 4 west stub entries with the 3 south air 
course for the purpose of erecting timbers to prevent the 3 and 4 south entries 
from caving. . This was to protect the active mining operations in 3 and 4 south. 
Unquestionably the mined-out area in 4, 5, and 6 stub entries and in the 3 and 4 
south panel entries was still caving when the explosion occurred. 

13. At the instant of the explosion the single ventilating door between the 
intake and return air currents in 3 and 4 south was open to permit the movement 
of mine cars and locomotives. 

14. The air current for the working section was partly short-circuited while 
the single ventilation door was open. The open ventilation door had the effect 
of reducing the normal ventilating pressure at all points inby, including the en- 
trances to the caved and caving areas. 

15. The reduced ventilating pressure, plus the caving action of the roof in the 
abandoned area undoubtedly caused the gas to flow from the abandoned area 
into the active working section. 

16. Evidence of flame was not found in No. 1 stub entry off 3 south which was 
the normal ventilation return entry from the working section; moreover, evidence 
of flame was not present in the faces of No. 2 or No. 3 stub entries off 3 south or 
in the faces of Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 rooms off No. 3 stub entry. Evidence of 
violent burning was present along almost the entire length of Nos. 3 and 3 stub 
entries off 3south. These were the intake entries of the working section. Rooms 
1, 2, 3, and 4 had been filled with flame. It is evident from the foregoing condi- 
tion that the body of gas flowing from the abandoned area and mixing with the 
intaking air was ignited before it had time to reach the faces of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
stub entries. It was evident therefore, that a moving column of gas-air mixture 
rather than a standing body of gas was ignited. 

17. Explosive gas was found at the edge of the caved area in 3 and 4 south 
entries during the recorvery operations and each time this location was visited 
over a period of 3 days during the investigation. A sample of air collected at this 
point at 10:18 a. m., December 27, contained 8 percent methane. 

18. Cigarettes were found near the bodies of the two timbermen at the junc- 
tion of 3 south air course and 4 west stub entry during the recovery operations. 
This is one of the points where the gas is believed to have been emerging from the 
worked-out area. There was no evidence that the men were smoking or lighting 
cigarettes at the instant of the ignition and a thorough search of the immediate 
location failed to reveal the presence of matches or cigarette lighters. 

19. The two shuttle cars for the section were in tandem with each other at the 
elevation conveyor in the mouth of No. 2 stub entry off 3 south. The shuttle 
cars were laden with coal and evidently waiting for the transfer of empty cars 
to the conveyor head. These shuttle cars were at a location in the return air 
circuit from the bandoned area and at the first place that would be reached by 
the moving column of gas-air mixture. Eighteen cap screws were missing from 
the controller-box cover on one of these cars and nine cap screws were missing 
from the control compartment cover on the other car; therefore, either one of the 
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cars would be capable of igniting gas if the motors were operated. Whether or 
not the motors were being operated at the time of the explosion could not be 
determined from available evidence. 

20. Two post-mounted electric drills were being operated in No. 2 room, No. 3 
stub entry off 3 south at the instant of the explosion. This location is on the re- 
turn air circuit from the abandoned area and with the exception of the two shuttle 
cars is the second place where electrical equipment was being operated that would 
be reached by the moving column of gas-air mixture. The drills were of the per- 
missible type but they were in nonpermissible condition and eapable of igniting 
gas by reason of the fact that six cap screws which secure the switch casing to the 
body of the drill were missing from each drill; the drill at the left side of the place 
did not have a packing gland at the cable outlet, and ordinary plug-tyre connec- 
tors were installed on short leads from the switch housings. 


CAUSE OF THE DISASTER 


Representatives of the United States Bureau of Mines who investigated the dis- 
aster are of the opinion that the explosion probably originated near the junction 
of 3 south off 27 east north west and No. 3 stub entry off 3 south; that the disaster 
was caused by the emergence of a large body of explosive gas from an abandoned 
and caving area resulting from the combined effect of caving in the abandoned area 
and simultaneous short circuiting of the ventilating current; that the gas was ig- 
nited by an electric arc or spark from nonpermissible electrical equipment; and 
that the propagation of flame throughout a large part of the affected area of the 
mine was by coal dust and possibly by gas from other worked-out and abandoned 
areas. 

Conditions considered responsible for this disaster are: (1) An inadequate 
ventilating system in which air, that ventilates the open approaches to abandoned 
and caving areas is coursed therefrom to active working places or haulage roads 
and in which provision has not been made to keep abandoned areas free from ac- 
cumulations of explosive gas. (2) The operation of nonpermissible electrical 
equipment, capable of igniting gas, in return air from the open approaches to 
abandoned and caving areas containing large accumulations of explosive gas. 
(3) The presence of large accumulations of fine coal dust created by mining opera- 
tions. This coal dust, principally along the roadways, was not removed from the 
mine or rendered inert by the application of sufficient rock dust. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations concerning the safe operation of this mine were made in 
reports of previous Federal inspections, the last inspection having been made 
July 10-18, 16-20, 23-27, 30, and 31, 1951. Recommendations in this report, 
therefore, are limited to conditions as related to this disaster. 


Ventilation 

1. Asplit system of ventilation should be adopted providing for the operation of 
not more than two but preferably not more than one mechanized unit (section) 
on each split of air. 

2. The air entering each split should be ‘‘pure intake air’’ ! exclusively. 

3. The air in each split should be circulated to each active working place and 
all dead ends on the split after which it may be used to ventilate abandoned 
worked-out areas or the edges thereof before passing into the main returns. 

4. A system of bleeder openings and air courses providing for the continuous 
movement of air through the abandoned or caved areas should be established to 
prevent the accumulation of standing bodies of gas in these areas and to minimize 
the effect of variations in atmospheric pressure. : 

5. Worked-out abandoned areas should be either ventilated or sealed. If 
abandoned areas are sealed, the seals should not be adjacent to the intake airways 
but the openings in which the seals are placed should communicate directly with 
the return airways. 

6. The ventilation system should be so designed that the air will circulate to 
the working faces without the possibility of interruption. The use of doors for 
controlling the ventilation should be eliminated so far as possible but where 
doors are used they should be erected in pairs to form air locks. 


1“Pure intake air” is defined as air which has not passed through any active working places in face regions 
and has not passed through any worked-out abandoned areas or through or by the unsealed entrances to any 
abandoned or worked-out areas. 
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Inspections 

7. Tests should be made with a permissible flame safety lamp for methane, 
before any electrical equipment is taken in by the last open crosscut, immediately 
before such equipment is operated at the face, and in the case of cutting and drill- 
ing, after each place has been cut or drilled. 

8. Mine examiners should be required to enter their reports in the official reeord 
book with indelible pencil or ink in such a way that there can be no question as to 
the locations referred to or the conditions found. 


Ignition sources 

9. No electrical equipment other than permissible equipment should be taken 
into or operated in other than pure intake air. 

10. The installation of trolley wire and all other power wires and cables except 
trailing cables and insulated cables leading to permissible junction boxes should be 
Bare to pure intake air. 

All power connections for face electrical equipment should be made in pure 
intate air unless such connections are made through permissible junction boxes. 

12. All permissible electrical equipment should be maintained in permissible 
condition and operated in accordance with the conditions of permissibility as 
prescribed by the United States Bureau of Mines. 

13. Welding and cutting torches should not be operated in other than pure in- 
take air. 

14. Compressed air lines used to supply compressed air for blasting should not 
be installed in any entry where trolley wire or power cables are installed. 

15. Insulated couplings should be installed between the ends of the compressed 
air lines and the flexiblt tubing leading to the blasting shells. 

16. All persons entering the mine should refrain from taking matches, cigarette 
lighters, cigarettes or other smokers’ articles underground. The management 
should prevent this practice by instituting a regular and systematic search, and 
_ person found in violation should be prosecuted under the laws of the State 
of Illinois. 


Coal dust 

17. Water or water with a wetting agent chould be applied to the cutter bars 
of mining machines, the loading heads of loading machines, the coal piles after 
blasting, and the loading conveyors used in conjunction with shuttle cars and 
conveyor belts, in sufficient quantity to allay the coal dust effectively at its source. 

18. All loose coal left by the mining operation, loose coal spilled from coal cars, 
and loose coal resulting from the spalling of ribs should be kept cleaned up. The 
mine should be cleaned up and kept free of accumulations of loose coal and coal 
dust. 

19. Rock dust should be applied to the ribs, roof, and floor of all entries and 
rooms up to and including the last open erosseuts but in no case should the 
applications of rock dust be more than 40 feet from the faces. The rock dust 
should be maintained in such quantity that the incombustible content of the mine 
dust will not be less than 65 percent, plus 1 percent for each 0.1 percent of methane 
in any ventilating current. 


Miscellaneous 
20. A self-rescuer should be provided for each person underground and al! 
underground personnel should be instructed in their maintenance, use, and 
limitations. 
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Object classification | 1951 actual 1 | 1082 estimate| 1953 estimat 














Total number of permanent positions. ._--..........-.-.....--- 21 | 23 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... _-_-......--....--| 7 | 10 
Average number of all employees_---.....------.---.-------.-} 39 | 38 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 











Average salary-..-......--- elise . hen $4, 124 $4, 671 $4, 584 
Average grade --_..-.- ENE: re We dm PPE OS GS-6.9 | GS-7.1 GS-68 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
FN Ene EADS TELL ER LD NTE OE $2, 629 $2, 987 $3, 057 
Average grade. _-_-- Sere paceenan TSB bie CPC+4.3 CPC-4.3 | CPC-4 
Ungraded positions: Average sal: ary. : REE iE $2, 800 | 0: O00 baie 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions_____- ayinb $110, 162 | $110, 201 | $100, 30 
Part-time and temporary positions é a | 23, 783 | 38, 600 | 25, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ____- remains EERE e .| 426 | 5) 
Payment above basic rates_____.____-- e vey 5,912 5, 610 4, 000 

Total personal sefvitte.- 22... i Ra oa | ~ 130, 857 154, 837 | 129, 896 
ae RRO a Ege eos ae ek M ahgure 3 ; Si a 4, 499 5, 000 | 3, 000 
03 Transport: ition of things AER Seah ethane e 7, 458 7, 300 | 1, 000 
04 Communication services._-__--_- 3 evaee } 575 600 | 300 
05 Rents and utility services PERO PETS 10, 385 | 11, 000 | 4, OO 
07 Other contractual services Sats Sak Riek phe 56, 236 | 2, 667, 592 | 141, 654 
08 Supplies and materials....._.......-- SHS ee 71, 928 | 85, 000 | 30, 000 
09 Equipment a ; ates 615, 500 | 320, 084 40, 000 
10 Lands and structures _____- Peete é 818, 551 | 1, 735, 559 650, 000) 
15 Taxes and assessments ----_-_-_- : ? 170 150 | 150 
Obligations incurred _-____- “ 1, 725, 159 4, 987, 122 fi “1, 000, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 


| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat: 
| 








| 1951 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year...........--.-------.--|--.---- si $1, 186, 104 $3, 673, 226 
Obligations incurred during the year__.-...--...-..---------- $1, 725, 159 | 4, 987, 122 1, 000, 000 


Transfer (pursuant to Public Law 759, 81st Cong.) of unliqui- 
dated obligations from— 
“Construction and equipment of anthracite research lab- | 
oratory at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., Bureau of Mines’’-_- 22, 200 |------- Eireann iA ost RO 
| 


“Construction and ee of lignite research labora- } 
352, TIB fon nn  enene an] -nnngae <== 


tory, Grand Forks, Dak., Bureau of Mines” 
“Drainage tunnel, Leadville, Colo., Bureau of Mines | 
(national defense)” APE FSIS: ne a | EE gt SERS } 
“Synthetic liquid fuels, Bureau of Mines’ ; | 1, 863, 772 ede ap ta Fa sg pe a Oe 
| 3,967,626 | 6,173, 226 | 4, 673, 22/ 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year - --- 5 emgueal 1, 186, 104 | 3, 673, 226 | 1, 473, 221 
000 | 











Total expenditures._........_....---------. aecenies 2, 500, 3, 200, 00 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations: Out of apgronsiation, to | | 

liquidate prior contract authorization -- -- ly 2 781, 622 { ihe naa 2, 600, 00 

Out of prior authorizations. _._.__.___-- ere i} ae \L 2, 500, 000 | 600, G0) 





- 


_ Mr. Norreuu. The next item is that of construction. We will 
insert page 59 of the justification in the record. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


Appropriation Act, 1952. _........-..--.---- : Sei SN : inieth isin digits Cakeeca, EL e 
Decreases: 
1. New laboratory facilities t - $447, 110 
2. Drainage tunnel, Leadville, Colo ee abs ‘ 4 hid shane 421, 500 
3. Synthetic liquid fuels-......._-- iat pci aia nt : 468, 802 
~“ — 1, 337, 412 
Base, 1953.__._...- pe ad aa i a ie 250, 006 
Increases: 
1. New laboratory facilities. .........-- RE ih ieeck lech aba iced $750, 000 
3. Synthetic liquid fuels R 7 4 SES TERS .... 2,600,000 
ve 3, 30, 000 


Budget estimate, 1953______- 3, 600, 000 








; 
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estimati 


3, 673, 226 
1, 000, 000 





4, 673, 22! 
1, 473, 221 


3, 200, 000) 


2, 600, 00 
600, 00 


Te will 
$1, 587, 412 


1, 337, 412 


250, 000 


3, 320, 000 


3, 600, 000 
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INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Norrew, I would like to ask you to make a brief statement 
regarding the increases in this item which amount to $3,350,000. 

Mr. Forses. I am going to ask Mr. Miller, Assistant Director, 
to make the statement with respect to that. 

Mr. Norre tt. All right. 


LABORATORY AT RENO, NEV. 


Mr. Miter. The new items in this appropriation are two. 

One is for the construction of a laboratory at Reno, Nev., which 
was authorized in the previous Congress. The justification, I believe, 
is on page 62, and it is under Public Law 568 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, authorizing this construction. 


SYNTHETIC FUELS STATION AT MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


This is the first time we have been before this committee requesting 
the necessary funds to carry out that authorization. 

The other item of $2,600,000 is for the liquidation of contract au- 
thorizations also authorized in the last Congress, for the construc- 
tion of a station at Morgantown, W. Va., under the Synthetic Fuels 
Act. 

The Synthetic Fuels Act was amended in the last Congress to pro- 
vide for the extension of that act, and the amendment provides for 
the construction of the Morgantown station. The $2,600,000 repre- 
sents funds to liquidate contract authorizations previously granted. 

That work is now going forward. We expect to have the contract 
by the end of this fiscal year completed, and we are seeking this 
appropriation to cover that obligation. 

We have a large number of things proposed at each of those stations. 
1 would be glad to justify that in any way you like or any part of that 
work, to show what is proposed to be done. 

Mr. Norrevu. Public Law 568—have you been behind that bill 
along the line, that is, have you been supporting it? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes; we were supporting the bill in the previous 
Congress, which authorized the construction. This is a place where 
we own the land, and where we utilized the space provided by the 
university before, but now the school cannot affort to let us have that 
space and we have got to have more space and we have supported 
that legislation. 

Mr. Norreii_. How much is the authorization? 

Mr. Miter. $750,000 for construction and equipment of the 
station. 

ANNUAL OPERATING EXPENSES OF STATION 


Mr. Norreti. What do you think the annual operating expenses 
will be when it is completed? 

Mr. Miter. I do not know that we have an estimate on that here. 
Until we know what projects are actually assigned to this station, we 
cannot know. However, we could prepare that for the record. 

Mr. Norrewu. | wish you would. 

(The information requested follows :) 

After the completion of the laboratory facilities at Reno, Nev., it is estimated 


that the annual operative expenses, including personnel and supplies, will amount 
to $250,000. 
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Mr. Norreuu. As | understand your statement, the balance of 
these increases has to do with the synthetic liquid fuels. 

Mr. Miuuer. And expansion of the laboratory facilities for that 
program at Morgantown, W. Va. 


REPORT ON LEADVILLE TUNNEL PROJECT 


Mr. Norre tt. I think that this would be a good place to give us 
the report on the Leadville Tunnel project. 

Mr. Mituer The construction work on the Leadville Tunnel will 
be completed this fiscal year. An appropriation is not requested for 
1953. 

Mr. Norre.u. Tell us what you have done, now. 

Mr. Mruier. We have prepared a special statement on this. Mr. 
Zinner will give that statement on the accomplishments. 

Mr. Zinner. I would like to read this statement, if I] may. 

In explanation of the fact that no appropriation for construction of 
the Leadville Tunnel is requested for 1953, a brief review is desirable. 

The first period of construction, in 1943-45, advanced the tunnel 
to a point of 6,600 feet from the portal, where it stopped before having 
entered or brought about any significant drainage in the mining area. 

Soon after resumption of work in October 1950, the tunnel entered 
the area of old mines, and the flow of water from the tunnel rose at 
times from its “normal’’ level of about 1,600 gallons a minute, to 
2.700 or 2,800. 

It was believed that some of this flow must be coming from old 
flooded mine workings, but it was not until May 1951, after a tunnel 
had been driven almost a half mile, into the vicinity of the Hayden 
shaft, that definite proof of mine drainage was obtainable. 

The Hayden shaft was being rehabilitated by a mining company 
in preparation for renewed mining operations and as the tunnel face 
approached, though still a few hundred feet away, the water level in 
the shaft began to drop rapidly. As the tunnel advanced farther it 
was noted that the water level in other old shafts at a considerable 
distance from the tunnel line also was lowering. 

Connection was made to the Hayden shaft in August 1951, and 
driving toward the Robert Emmet shaft, about 1,000 feet farther 
south, continued. This shaft and its many miles of mterconnected 
workings held a vast quantity of water. It was tapped by means of 
short bore holes in October, but it was not until January that the 
water level, which had stood 200 feet above the tunnel, was lowered 
sufficiently to permit a full connection to be broken through. This 
has now been done. 

Meanwhile, in view of mining developments in the district, and 
considering the extensive drainage accomplished in the basins already 
penetrated, substantial economies were believed to be feasible and 
desirable. 

Instead of driving ahead to the Pyrenees and Tucson shafts, which 
had been the original main objective of the project, it was decided 
to stop the main heading at the Robert Emmet, and drive a lateral 
eastward about 1,200 feet to connect with another shaft known as 
the New Mikado. This would bring the tunnel into an area of 
greater current mining interest while greatly reducing the over-all 
footage. 
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The so-called Downtown lateral, which was to have been driven 
about 3,400 feet west from the main tunnel to the Penrose shaft, was 
thought, upon review, to be of somewhat less importance than origi- 
nally conceived, and only a short lateral was turned off in that direc- 
tion, to provide for possible future activities in the area. 

Because of these changes in plan, which have been brought to the 
attention of local mining interests and which have their approval, no 
further appropriation is being 1 ‘equested. It is planned to install extra 
support, concrete ditches, and such other precautions for lowering the 
future maintenance cost of the tunnel as seem reasonable at this time. 
Physical maintenance cost should be at a minimum in the immediate 
future. 

The Hayden shaft has been completely rehabilitated by the Cadwell 
Mining Co., and it is expected that the Robert Emmet shaft likewise 
will be reopened soon. Several operators are now investigating other 
mining ventures made possible by the drainage project, including the 
exploration of a promising occurrence of lead “mineralization that was 
intersected by the main tunnel itself a year ago, but which could not be 
explored while tunnel-driving was in progress. 

In summation, it is pleasant to report that we expect to accom- 
plish—have in fact nearly accomplished as of this date—the most 
important objectives of the program presented to Congress early in 
1949. 

We then stated that it was planned to drive 10,900 feet—in addition 
to the 6,600 previously driven—at a cost of about $1,700,000. When 
funds now available are expended, we expect to have completed about 
5,500 feet at a cost of $925,000. 

Because the work already done has achieved much better and 
wider drainage than could have been counted on, and considering the 
somewhat changed mining situation in the district, we are content 
to stop the project. Mining development has begun, as a result of it, 
and we are confident that more will follow. 


FUTURE MAINTENANCE COSTS ON TUNNEL 


Mr. Norrewu. You are not going to need any more money for that 
project out of Congress, are you? 

Mr. Zinner. I think that it should be thoroughly understood that 
in 2 or 3 vears there will probably be a small maintenance cost on that 
tunnel. 

Whether that cost should be borne from royalties against these 
operations or whether by separate appropriation remains to be 
resolved. 

COST TO BE REPAID 


Mr. Norretu. Do you recall the conversations we had heretofore 
regarding that fact, that the mining companies out there would 
enter into contracts whereby they would not only maintain the 
tunnel, but would return to the Government the amount of money 
that was spent there? 

Mr. Zinner. That is right. 

Mr. Norrevu. Well, are they going to do that? 

Mr. ZinNER. We have every reason to believe that the royalty 
payments against the cost of the tunnel should start within the next 
couple of months. 


94303—52—pt. 2 
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Mr. Norrewu. Well, have they executed any contracts so far; has 
anything been done, in other words, to collect money from them? 

Mr. Zrnner. In the agreement with these property owners, there 
is provision for royalty payments. 

We cannot say how much is going to come in until this mine 
actually starts. We expect it to start within the next couple of 
months. 

Mr. Norrewu. Allright. Dr. Fenton, I will leave the construction 
to you. 

OBJECTIVE OF TUNNEL REACHED 


Mr. Frenron. You feel that you have reached the objective of this 
Leadville drainage tunnel? 
Mr. Zinner. That is right. 


PRODUCTION OF LEAD AND ZINC 


Mr. Fenton. And do you feel that you will be getting any lead, 
or whatever you are supposed to get out of there, lead or zinc, or 
whatever it is? 

Mr. Zrnner. It is combined lead and zinc. 

Mr. Fenton. Are they producing it now? 

Mr. Z1nnER. In two instances the drainage has already permitted 
the rehabilitation of two properties and that is going ahead at the 
present time. 

There is also the indication through the negotiations at the regional 
office at Denver that several other new operations are contemplated ; 
in addition to that the tunnel actually, not by purpose, but by acci- 
dent, encountered a very rich vein of lead-zine ore that probably 
will come into development through the tunnel itself. 

All of this will be subject to exploitation in the very near future. 


ALL OWNERS NOT SIGNED UP 


Mr. Fenton. Have they signed up all of the landowners? 

Mr. ZinNnER. No, sir; they have not. 

Mr. Fenton. That was one of the flies in the ointment, as I recall. 

Mr. Zinner. [ might point out that in one instance at least one of 
the major concerns that was holding out in signing those agreements 
has during the past several months indicated a desire to now execute 
a contract. 

Mr. Fenton. And you say that you do not want any more money 
for this project? 

Mr. ZInnER. No, sir. 


LABORATORY AT MORGANTOWN 


Mr. Fenton. Regarding the laboratory at Morgantown, I under- 
stand that $2,600,000 comes out of the allocated money. 

Mr. Mitter. From contract authorizations previously permitted 
under the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act. This is to cover the contract 
authorizations. 

We have acquired the site and the deed is now before the Govern- 
ment. 
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We have completed a plot survey of the site. We are negotiating 
a contract with an architect. The tentative design has been pretty 
well established. 

Mr. Fenton. And in reality this is just an addition. 

Mr. Miuer. That is right, an extension to the laboratory in the 
program, although it does involve an expansion of the total fuel pro- 
gram. The petroleum activities and coal activities as well as syn- 
thetic fuels will be centered at that station, and the coal-mine inspec- 
tors that are presently located at Fairmont, W. Va., will be transferred 
there as soon as space is afforded. We expect a contract for construc- 
tion signed before the end of June. 


NEW RETORT AT RIFLE 


Mr. Fenton. And I believe that you are building a new retort out 
at Rifle. 


Mr. Miuuer. Yes, a synthetic fuels retort. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 








| 
| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


“ 
elds Sra TEER 
| 


1951 actual 





Appropriation or estimate ____...__- eaibslotkwascaxescs| . $0, 900/000: 01,176 6011 $1, 278 C08 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases es Be) ee oy ewer ieeiaaei 
Reimbursements from other accounts-.- -- Raas eames 4, 829 | ees Saeee 
Total available for obligation ._.......................--] 1, 294, 829 1, 260, 841 | 1, 278, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings Ret BS EY PEmaaee ve MUNG bondi nlaeievad |--------+----+ 
chee ee i NE SEE OATES SARL ER OAL COD 1, 284,433 | 1, 260, 841 | 1, 278, 000 
| } 





Obligations by activities 





Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 








| 
| 
Direct obligations | 


| 


General] administrative expenses_........--..... aqvveceereen-| $1,279, 604 $1, 260, 841 $1, 278, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts | | 

General administrative expenses. .....-...-...-..-------------| Cpe ease tes ieee Seusib i... 

eee ee ne ST ae eae Rag REA er ot Ee ae 7 284, 433 = “1, 260, 841 ; “1, 278, 000 
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Object classification 


Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions. _............._-- 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary................. 
Average gre ade a 
Crafts, protective, and custodial hanee 
Average salary ; 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions-. -- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 3 


Total personal service obligations --- 
Direct obligations 


Personal services 

Travel... 

Transportation of things 
Communication services : 
Rents and utility services ___--- 
Printing and reproduction _. 
Other contractual services - - - -- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. a : 
Grants, aw: ards, “and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments._ 


01 


Total direct obligations - -- 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
01 Personal services__---- Polisi ae 


Obligations incurred. __.-_- 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year_. 
Obligations incurred during the year._._-_..____- 





Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations_- 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. 
Total expemiiteres...... . 6. 2... =<. .... 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of currené authorization _- 
Out of prior authorizations_- 


Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay inc reases - 


INCREASE 


Mr. Norrevu. The next item 
expenses. An increase, excluding 


smaller increase in funds for 
items necessary? 

Mr. Rice. 
the Director and his secretary, 








Obligations by objects 





1951 actual 


“| 
| 
| 
{ . } 
| 
| 
| 


201 | 283 

267 238 

Sa ea|= nae! 

| $4, 083 | $4, 604 
GS-6.1 | GS-6.4 
$2, 489 | $2, 806 


CPC-3.0 


CPC-3.0 | 
$1, 080,387 | $1, 099, 226 
6, 601 


1, 086, 988 | 


1,082,159 | ‘1, 111, 628 


— ne €. pa cagres esta 


| 1951 actual 


| | 
| 1952 estimate | 


4,312 | 
8, 085 | 


1,111, 623 | 








32,051 | 42, 000 
5, 328 4, 600 
7, 061 8, 000 
8,013 | 5, 000 
22, 274 | 51, 000 
7,917 | 10, 000 
24, 659 | 14, 768 
89, 826 | 13, 500 
SS Se ror aes 
281 | 300 
ee: 279, 604 od, 260, $41 
| | iy 
| bs 
ia 4, 829 er 
| 1, 284, 433 + ‘1, 260, 841 


| 
| 1952 estimate | 


1953 estimate 


$4, 682 
GS~6.4 


2, 846 
CPC-3.0 


$1, 152, 694 
4, 440 
8, 305 


1, 165, 439 


1, 165, 489 
34, 000 

3, 000 

7, 500 

5, 000 

35, 100 

5, 000 

13, 761 

9, 000 
200 


| 278, 000 





1, 278, 000 4 


1958 estimate 





81, 000 


REQUESTED 


i $164, 631 | 
$1, 284,433 | 1, 260, 841 
284, 433 | “1, 425, 472 

og Re ea 

164, 631 | 139, 472, 
1,14, 973. Saas 286, 000 

: | me 

| 1,114,973 | 1,047, 000 
158, 000 


| 
| 


is that of general administrative 
amount for pay increase, of $7,159 
is being requested for the administrative assistant position, and 

the Director’s office. Why are these 
The actual staff for the Director’s office is very small; 
the Assistant Director and his secretary, 


$139, 472 
1, 278, 000 


1, 417, 472 


ee 7, 472 


. 280, 000 


1, 147, 000 
130, 000 
3, 000 
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two assistants to the Director on special assignments, and their 
secretaries. 

There are many problems of programing and operations coming 
into the Office of the Director from the regional offices which require 
coordination with the members of the Director’s staff and this ad- 
ministrative assistant is to take care of the coordination of such 
problems as the river basin authority work, and other work that is 
between the regions, in other words, work that cuts across two or more 
regions. 

Mr. Norreuy. You think it is highly essential that you have this 
additional position? 

Mr. Rice. | believe that the requirements are essential, that the 
Bureau of Mines can function more efficiently with full coordination 
of the work between the regions and the Washington office. 

Mr. Jackson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROPOSED LABORATORY AT UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Jackson. As you know, I have been interested for some time 
in the proposed laboratory at the University of Washington and I have 
written several letters on that matter. 

We have in the State of Washington a lot of coal, but it is all low- 
grade quality, and we are very much interested in trying to find new 
methods of utilizing that resource. 

I have a bill that has been reported out of the Committee on Public 
Works to authorize the construction of eight fuel-fired steam plants in 
the Northwest. 

Now, I wondered, are there any new items in here authorizing new 
construction for new facilities. 

Mr. Rice. There are items here authorizing new construction at 
Reno, Nev., and at Morgantown, W. Va.; and no others. 

Mr. Jackson. But they are new items? 

Mr. Rice. They are new items previously authorized by act of 
Congress, both of them. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; but what about this item at the University of 
Washington? I have written numerous letters and they said con- 
sideration was going to be given to it, and that is all I heard. 

Mr. Rice. There is no authorization act for an experiment station 
either at the University of Washington or elsewhere in the Pacific 
Northwest, although there are one or two or more bills pending for 
authorization for construction of experimental stations in the region, 
some of which specify places and some of which do not. 

There are none specifically for Seattle, where we have already a 
small station in the university buildings. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; but my understanding was that you had 
sufficient legal authority to proceed without additional authorization 
because you have a facility there at the present time, a partial labora- 
tory or something. That has been my understanding. 

Mr. Rice. Well, that is correct. In other words, there is a past 
history on that. The station at Albany, Oreg., was constructed 
without any previous authorizing legislation other than the organic 
act of the Bureau of Mines and the succeeding Foster Act which 
authorized experimental stations. 
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We already have a station at Seattle, that is true, and if the com- 
mittee saw fit to appropriate funds for the construction of a station, 
we could, without further authorization. 

Mr. Jackson. But I was very much disappointed, frankly. I 
have been very careful to have all of this in writing. I was to hear 
from the Bureau and I have heard nothing. 

I have always been very fair about it. If there are no new plants, 
all right; but I think you have been rather dilatory, to say the least, 
in correspondence. 

Mr. Ricr. We do have a construction program. 

Mr. Jackson. Did you request this item for the Bureau? 

Mr. Mriuter. The Chief of the Fuels Division can give you a 
figure—this is not new, this goes back a number of years. 

Mr. Jackson. I have been after it a long time, and I have been 
trying to be fair. I said, “If there are no new plants, then it is all 
right.” 

Now, I find that there is new construction. 

Mr. Norretu. Maybe you better advise with the engineers in the 
Bureau. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I am beginning to wonder. Frankly, I do 
not like to hound departments, and I do not like to browbeat depart- 
ments. But I am very much disappointed that you did not even tell 
me what happened. I have been writing over a period of years and 
I think that you have been dilatory. 

Mr. McCasr. You will recall that the State appropriated some 
money. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, the money has been available for a 
period of time. 

Mr. McCabe. We have had this item in from year to year, and it 
was in this year. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I know in the past they have never made a 
request and I have written letters asking that you give the matter 
consideration, but I find now that apparently not too much con- 
sideration was given to it. 

Mr. McCasr. That was in the request that went to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Jackson. Why was it turned down? 

Mr. McCase. Well, I suppose because of the budget limitations. 

Mr. Jackson. I know, but you have got two new items, and this 
item has been pending for years. 

Mr. Norrewu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norretu. Dr. Fenton, I believe you wanted to say something 
else before we closed with the Bureau of Mines. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO PROJECTS 


Mr. Fenton. Yes; one final thing. There is in your justification a 
map indicating that there are nine regional offices and that region No. 
8 is the region in which Pennsylvania is located. 

Now, I was always under the impression that when we appropriated 
a certain amount of money for a certain project, that we expected, or 
could expect most of that money, anyhow, would go to that project. 
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Now, in region 8, which comprises quite a territory, which includes 
all of the eastern part of the country, the New England States, the 
Middle Atlantic States, going out west as far as and including 
Illinois; I find that we have the regional office at Pittsburgh, and we 
have to contribute from our various projects a certain amount of 
money for administrative purposes at Pittsburgh. 


ANTHRACITE COAL FIELD SHOULD BE SEPARATE REGION 


Now, my contention is that the anthracite coal industry being 
exclusively in eastern Pennsylvania should be considered a separate 
entity, as far as I am concerned, from region 8. 

In other words, anything that goes on in the eastern part of Penn- 
sylvania, in the anthractie field, before it comes to Washington, has to 
detour to Pittsburgh, where they take a hunk of money out of the 
appropriation and then it comes to Washington. 

Now, our mines are so different from the mines in the bituminous 
area and the work is so different, that I think we ought to have an 
independent region as far as anthracite is concerned. 

I say that with all humility, because I do not want to detract from 
the bituminous area, but their conditions are so different. 

I think that the bituminous area has their rights and that they 
should be considered, but I do not think that the anthracite area 
should be subjected to review by people who, in my humble opinion, 
are not too familiar with anthracite mining. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fenton. And now I want to say for the record right here that I 
am glad that we have Mr. Forbes as the Director. We have in Mr. 
Forbes one of the finest, practical men that I know of to head the 
Bureau of Mines; and, I am very happy and proud to have known him; 
he has been a friend of mine for many years, and I wish him continued 
success. 

Mr. Forbes. I want to thank you very much, Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. And I also want to say that I miss very much my 
good friend Dr. Fieldner, whose advice has always been well taken 
by me and who has always been an inspiration to me in his broad 
knowledge of the functions of the Bureau of Mines. ‘To his successor, 
Dr. McCabe, I wish the best of luck; and that goes for the rest of 
your men. 

Mr. Norretu. All right, this concludes the Bureau of Mines, 
except certain language changes which we will discuss a little later 
with Mr. Beasley. 

Thank you very much for appearing before us. 

Mr. Forses. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this fine hearing that 
you have given us in connection with our appropriation. 

Mr. Norrevu. We are glad to have had you. 

Mr. Forses. We are trying to make every appropriated dollar 
count. 
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Fripay, JANUARY 25, 1952. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


WITNESSES 


JAMES P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR 

DAN WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

EMIL SADY, CHIEF, PACIFIC DIVISION 

LESTER M. MARX, CHIEF, PUBLIC WORKS DIVISION 

EDWARD P. EARDLEY, CHIEF ENGINEER, DIVISION OF WATER AND 
POWER 

D. H. NUCKER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

JAMES A. McCONNELL, DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE 
TRUST TERRITORY 

JOHN C. ELLIOTT, SECRETARY OF AMERICAN SAMOA 

VERNON C. RICHARDSON, COMPTROLLER, VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPO- 
RATION 

D. OTIS BEASLEY, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Kirwan. This morning we will take up the Office of Territories. 
The appropriation for this year is $39,912,970, and the request for 
1953 is $71,065,000, an increase of $31,152,030. 

Mr. Davis, do you have a statement for us? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Davis. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman, which I should 
like to put in the record, and on which I would like to make a very 
brief comment. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


I welcome the opportunity to appear again before this committee. My state- 
ment will be brief and will merely recall to the committee the principal objectives 
of our 1953 programs. 

As I conceive our work it has three major aspects or areas of responsibility 
first that of liaison or housekeeping duties as the focal point for legislation and for 
contacts with congressional committees and Federal agencies on behalf of the 
Territorial governments, second that of direct administrative responsibility as well 
as representation for the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and third that of management supervision for the Alaska 
Railroad, the Alaska Road Commission, the Alaska and Virgin Islands public 
works programs and the Virgin Islands Corporation. 

In all our relations with our territorial areas it is our national policy to en- 
courage and assist the people of those areas in the fullest possible development of 
their economie, social, and political resources to the point where they can manage 
their own affairs with neither interference nor subsidy from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have long since substantially reached 
that goal, although Alaska because of its national importance on military and 
other grounds still requires heavy expenditures. Guam requires only limited 
Federal appropriations of a statutory character. The Virgin Islands are making 
rapid progress as a tourist and winter residence area and if given the excise taxes 
on products manufactured there might also need no direct appropriation. Ameri- 
can Samoa and the Trust Territory on the other hand will need strong support 
and an understanding and sympathetic attitude on the part of the Congress for 
a long time to come. Lacking in natural resources or important agricultural or 
industrial potentialities, isolated at great distance from established centers or 
trade routes, and unaccustomed to most of the techniques and motivations of 
western civilization, the peoples of these areas cannot now provide the personnel 
or resources necessary for maintaining minimum standards of health, education, 
and welfare or for developing any degree of self-sufficiency. 
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We are very glad that a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee inelud- 
ine one member of this subcommittee was able to visit the trust territory recently 
and we are sure that the observations and views of this group will be of the greatest 
benefit in determining sound appropriation policies for that area. 

The activities which I have called management responsibilities will require 
substantial appropriations. The Alaska Public Works program for which 
$70,000,000 was authorized and $16,000,000 appropriated in the last three fiscal 
years must be pushed hard to meet the rapidly growing and imperative needs of the 
Alaskan cities and towns which are being swamped with demands for community 
facilities. The new railway projects for which we are asking $16,000,000 was di- 
rectly due to urgent military requirements. The Alaska Road Commission re- 
quest carries forward the trunk highway construction and paving program with 
which this committee is already familiar. The Virgin Islands public works 
request covers schools and hospitals specifically authorized in the enabling act 
and now urgently needed. The Virgin Islands Corporation request of $1,920,000 
is primarily to restore working capital and provide operating funds for the coming 
year. 


WORK EXPANDING 


Mr. Davis. The work of the Office of Territories has continued to 
expand both in volume and extent during the year, with the further 
development of our responsibilities in the Pacific area and the develop- 
ment of the program for which we have managerial responsibility; 
namely, the Alaska Railroad, the Alaska Road Commission, the 
Public Works program in Alaska and the Virgin Islands, and the 
Virgin Islands Corporation. 

The present estimates do not involve any expansion or increase in 
those activities but merely reflect the minimum amounts which we 
think will be essential to carry out the responsibilities which we have. 

As we proceed with the hearings I shall have the officers directly 
responsible for most of these activities answer any direct questions 
which the committee may have. In the meantime, I am ready to 
proceed with the individual items. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


Amounts available for obligation 


| - 
| 1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
| ' 
a is mei a ok ed : eB es sn Rec | 
| 


Appropriation or estimate - $3,378,180 | $7,020,000 $12, 180, 000 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases } 163, 000 
Total available for obligation F ; 3, 378, 180 | 7, 183, 000 12, 180, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings : Lipsey —40, 252 | sxeac nano ss od 
EATEN RSe em, ; 2 30.7) 6 CCA 
OURCIIE UINAIOO Soi eo ote 3, 337, 928 7, 183, 000 | 12, 180, 000 
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Obligations by activities 
























































Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
1, Territory of Alaska: 
ie) Seber ee OS. 6 ee $92, 704 $93, 376 $112, 760 
(>) AeOintive GeNONNeG oi is csc A fy MUGS SSeles oN 48, 00K 
(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane._..--_....___.. 476, 438 502, 901 559, 600 
2. Territory of Hawaii: 
(a) hee teers Wee i ee 8 35, 058 38, 265 42, 216 
(6) Legislative expenses__.....-........--.-.-.--...-.- OO fis. ois st 46, 700 
3. Virgin Islands: 
tc PAE EG LETRA ee ane ape 277, 195 278, 530 320, 000 
(6) Grants to municipalities...............-.....-____. 745, 0CO 745, 000 745, 000 
(c) Agricultura] assistance..................-......-.-- 50, 890 Ne Bae ae ae 
4, Guam: 
ORE RRA peel ts Shen apenas 50, 000 55, 430 63, 700 
en Bee IEEE OE OR ISS Ge RAS as eee 1; 9 O00 tooo ee 
(c) Legislative expemecs....... 5.02.5. - nec ese 25, 850 20, 980 23, 300 
(d) Chief Justice and High Court__._______-- kf, Pee ee ah Oe ee eee oe 
(e) Administration of sec. 26 (c), Public Law 630, 8ist 
RON hen las wks CY hws San a ee RAS AS eb SES a hb aw ok Sc 15C, 000 150, 000 
5, American Samoa: 
gg RIE tet uel a lag EP MOREE ys, ule MeL Ie 45, 390 5A, 425 
1g SEAR Dse Rep Soe TE Pe ree eG | PMO see 586, 207 1, 290, 000 
yo “SS "ediettetehdiet ali aia, i Goer 12, 384 27, 000 
(d) Chief Justice and High ven RRGETRTLEU ETRE: MOT EET Ts 23, 990 33, 675 
6. Trust Ter-itovy: 
(a) High Commissioner’s office.____-._-__--.-_-___- atid ce Sicha. cide 38 54, 444 58, 904 
OO EL SOON Ae ee eer ee Ter, athe 4, 183, 251 8, 160, 000 
et Maine cod. data chad iablded ebb sn nadie ds ooo nab cco Anhcnee suhadet 38, 83 55, 000 
Ty Camtors Gbamnd wietinira tion 550 ee a are 17, 000 
REE Se a ee es 276, 685 304, 082 370, 720 
RUN TINUE eas 3, 337, 928 7, 183, 000 12, 180, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions _.................-._.-- 294 256 333 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._...........-_.___:. 5 15 10 
Average number of all employees. --...-.....--.........--...-- 287 250 342 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
PD Maen ck be dace hmeatebapbied< tixias cc oa $4, 779 $5, 686 $5, 721 
SN, anh he cthvanamimntintancniaiibineeninbnie <n GS-7.5 GS-8.0 GS-8.0 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
SO oki nc mcrdcbancandasnkuientabadabean $3, 198 $2, 607 $2, 707 
nn a ns ein cae CPC-2.3 CPC-2.6 CPC-2.6 
Grades established by Secretary of the Interior: 
Rik each A a at SRS 1 Se es ira mea fy RRB SS ey oe ee 
ad se pet ee LEELA, CATA EEL Le aS a: Agtiin seuiinne 
Ungraded positions: Average salary._.................._-- $935 $935 $728 
Positions at daily rates: Rates Seatesinns to less than $4,600_. $786 $383 $715 
01 Personal services: 
PUMIRIIINS DIB soho dh ets ccc $687, 452 $744, 033 $970, 865 
Part-time and temporary positions._.............._.-- 34, 958 38, 909 30, 464 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_................}.--..--- =a 2,777 3, 249 
Payment above basic rates.__.............--...----..- 65, 211 89, 146 90, 637 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details__- eR teat arose eo. 
etn IE BEEN io ac os encmevnrnanescs 790, 285 874, 865 095, 215 
Oe - RUN as elascdendac tbe cisscbicstuculccwucaluccevicune 42, 555 153, 263 183, 053 
OP -reniaes OT  s i 2, 889 69, 250 69, 425 
DE. RD ON i ce wicetnaweneusn 11, 822 11, 390 11, 050 
OS . Bente ene atiity serviews... -.........................-..- 3, 788 3, 830 3, 750 
06. Printing and reproduction... ..............2-.0622.222. 225. 16, 333 15, 320 15, 120 
G7 Other contrectual services... ... -_..... 2... eck. 482, 825 501, 781 573, 530 
ee REESE EOS 31, 176 29, 783 23, 923 
yg spot cade mematimmairane 8, 925 7, 360 8, 234 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ................___- 1, 947, 330 5, 516, 458 10, 197, 000 
(0 SERRE eee ite. HERES Set oe ea OTe 3, 337, 928 7, 183, 300 12, 180, 300 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence_____.............]-.-....--.-_-- —300 —300 
eons nee i. sec ed cee cSiciz 3, 337, 928 7, 183, 000 12, 180, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 




















Unliquidated obligations, start of year............--..-.-.----|---,---------- | $167, 619 $200, 000 
Obligations incurred during NE Bienes desi a ik wil nian wand $3, 337, 928 | 7, 183, 000 12, 180, 000 
3, 337, 928 7, 350, 619 12, 380, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year_..-.........-.-- 167, 619 200, 000 200, 000 
PPM EIN EE US oo nc men ennocsdvcmsawe-s 3, 170, 309 | 7, 150, 619 12, 180, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorization ._..........-.--.-- eee 3, 170, 309 | 6, 825, 000 11, 980, 000 
EEE! GE ODE ANAL ELLE OL, SN 167, 619 195, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases_.-.|............-- 158, 000 5, 000 











Mr. Krrwan. The first item is the administration of Territories. 
The appropriation for 1952 is $7,020,000, and the requested appropria- 
tion for 1953 is $12,180,000, an increase of $5,160,000. 

We shall insert in the record at this point pages 1, 4, and 5 of the 
justifications. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 

1952 appropriation and increase in base salaries: 














EY MN a ian 8 ot gdb a cae anne ade nun $7, 020, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to pay acts_________-_-_-_-__- 163, 000 
I I ee i COU Se la a Sn eee 7, 183, 000 
Estimate 1953____....___- ______ 12, 180, 000 
Increase (+) or decrease (—) 1953 estimate compared with 1952.__- eS 975, 356 
Ra See HBG 28, 3 i Sa 8 "7,020, 000 
Increase in base salaries due to increased pay costs__-_------ ne Suit 163, 000 
Meneue) IONAMIN 8 2 oS ee a oe 7, 183, 000 
Decreases: 
Territory of Alaska: Governor’s office___________- Ee $5, 330 
Virgin Islands: Agricultural assistance___---_----- 49, 938 
—_—_—_——_- 55, 268 
aaa ice ir ld tata Wieden ch oneal bas 7, 127, 732 
Increases: 
ror eee So oe es $129, 413 
I i ts oS lea. 50, 651 
ah ils or Simms aS bemadat te aan ie 41, 470 
| ISIS AES Ey eas 5D Rl I ns, a ies rn oy 10, 590 
fe Se ae Se EGGS gees OS 739, 129 
UNG ROMENUNON or Saks ool, Sak So Sats Coates 3, 997, 377 
Ropeintne PONMMER Sees ee 8 I 17, 000 
(Gerierat MGuiinistraUOn. 2 5 Se el 66, 638 
———_———_ 5, 052, 268 
See I Rs eo oe ee ee oe 12, 180, 000 
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Analysis by activities 


PRS ms 
| Adjusted | | | Estimate 
appropria- | Decreases | Base 1953 | ““)9r 


Activities r | Increases 
| tion 

j Bios 

| 

| 

| 

| 


1. Territory of Alaska: | 


(a) Governor’s office _.........-.- $93, 376 $5, 330 | $88,046 | $112, 760 $24, 714 





(b) Legislative expenses___-_--_- ice q is 48, 000 48, 000 
(c) Care and custody of Alaskan | | | 
FS RETR i ee a 502, 901 ond ntl 502, 901 | 559, 600 | 56, 699 

2. Territory of Hawaii: | | 

(a) Governor’s office __._._---- oa eee it 38, 265 | 42, 216 | 3, 951 

(b) Legislative expenses_____-_-_- z Bret: Soe jae Tee san 46, 700 | 46, 700 
3. Virgin Islands: 

(a) Governor’s office ____- 278, 530 |__....- all 278, 530 | 320, 000 | 41, 470 

(6) Grants to municipalities } 745, 000 |. 745, 000 | 745, 000 | i 

(c) Agricultural assistance . -- : 49, 938 | 49, 938 | a . | 
4. Guam: 

(a) Governor’s office _.-_---- F 55, 430 . 55, 430 | 63, 700 | 8, 270 

(6) Grants : Ra Soeiaes xe +, Vile : LES 

(c) Legislative expenses ___----_- j 20, 980 |. ..... at 20, 980 23, 300 | 2, 320 

(d) Chief Justice and High Court__-} ame © , ‘ S aatebing ASG 

(e) Administration of sec. 26 (c) | | | | 

Publie Law 630, 81st Cong-----| 150, 000 es 150, 000 MD O06 45 es. 

5. American Samoa: } | } 

(a) Governor’s office_...........-- 45, 390 | 45, 390 | 56, 425 11, 035 

(6) Grants is boaktea te 586, 207 | | 586, 207 | 1, 290, 000 703, 793 

(c) Legislative expenses __- ro 12, 384 |_ ed 12, 384 | 27, 000 14, 616 

(d) Chief Justice and High Court. --| 23, 990 |_- APR 23, 990 | 33, 675 9, 685 
6. Trust Territory: =" * | 

(a) High Commissioner’s office - - ---| ESR RE 54, 444 | 58, 904 4, 460 

(b) Grants Ri es ek ee IR 3, 976, 749 

(c) Judiciary - - - Cages ectbler epee | 38, 832 |_. ” nad 38, 832 | 55, 000 16, 168 
7. Canton Island administration......_____|...-._- aE 2 , eR 17, 000 17, 000 
8. General administration areas a Maan een Fe 304, O82 | 370, 720 66, 638 

| BNE a Samia a Bai neat pecs nee | 7, 183, 000 55, 268 | 7,127,732 | 12, 180, 000 5, 052, 268 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain this item. 
INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, the estimates for this year include 
increases for increased pay costs of $163,000 due to the increase in 
the base salaries and increases in each of the Territorial administra- 
tions due to various causes which I will briefly explain. 

In both Alaska and Hawaii a substantial increase is necessary this 
year for legislative expenses. Their legislatures meet biennially and 
we did not have the legislative expense item last year. 


ALASKA 


In the case of Alaska there is also a substantial item for meeting 
the expenses of the care of the Alaska insane. The committee will 
recall that the contract for the care of insane is with a private institu- 
tion at Portland, Oreg., Morningside Hospital. The contract is based 
on a base amount of $70 a month, plus a supplement which is computed 
according to the rise or fall of the wholesale price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. At the end of each 6-month period a rate is 
established on that basis for the ensuing 6 months. Since the whole- 
sale price index has been rising steadily over the last 2 or 3 years the 
cost per patient in the institution has increased somewhat, and it is, 
therefore, necessary to increase the amount that we must figure for 
the next year. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The increase for the Virgin Islands is to restore personnel reduc- 
tions made in the 1952 Appropriation Act, which, in the case of the 
Virgin Islands, has been a very great hardship, for which I have the 
statement of the Governor that I shall be glad to file later, when we 
come to that item. 

There are items for necessary within-grade salary advancements, 
and for a proposed survey of the efficiency of organization and opera- 
tions of the Virgin Islands government, a project that the Governor 
thinks and we agree would be very valuable to him in planning the 
further operations of the government. 


GUAM 


In the case of Guam there is an increase of $10,590 which arises 
from a slight increase in legislative expenses due to the probability 
of a special session of 14 days or less during the current year, and 
the statutory increases in the salaries in the Governor’s staff 

There is a small number of employees carried on Federal payrolls. 
The committee will recall that most of the positions in Guam are now 
under the government of Guam, and are not carried on Federal funds. 


AMERICAN SAMOA AND THE TRUST TERRITORY 


In the case of American Samoa and the Trust Territory I shall not 
attempt at this point to explain those increases, which are rather 
substantial. It is $739,000 in the case of American Samoa and 
$3,997,000 in the case of the Trust Territory. I am sure that the 
committee will wish to go into those more fully when we come to the 
actual items. 

CANTON ISLAND 


For the care of Canton Island there is $17,000. At the present time 
there are no funds available for any administration of that island. 
Canton Island is of some importance as an air station. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration maintsins an installation there, with 
quite a large number of employees. There are also some 200 or more 
British citizens from the Gilbert Islands. 

The committee will recall that we administer Canton Island as a 
so-called condominium of the United States and Britain. The 
question of final sovereignty is not raised, and beth Governments are 
considered to have equal rights. The British maintain a resident 
administrator there. We have had to rely on a volunteer job being 
done by a member of the staff of the CAA, who has been given an 
appointment under the auspices of the Secretary of the Interior, but 
who has received no compensation even for office expenses. 

We feel that, in order to maintain the dignity of our position there 
and in order to relieve this American businessman of the duties, 
we should have a certain amount of money available for a resident 
administrator who also might serve on occasion in the other practically 
uninhabited islands in that part of the Pacific where we have respon- 
sibility, such as the Christmas Island, Howland, and Baker. 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The other item of increase is for our own office here in Washington, 
$66,000. 

When we come to the appropriation for the Office of the Territories 
I shall be glad to explain that in detail. We feel that it is very 
necessary indeed for us to have a certain amount of additional help in 
the Washington office in order to carry out the far-flung and increasing 
responsibilities which we now have as to Territorial government. 


RELATIONS WITH NAVY 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you experienced any particular problems in 
your relationship with the Navy in the administration of any of the 
Pacific islands? 

Mr. Davis. Generally speaking, Mr. Chairman, I would say that 
our relations with the Navy over the past 3 years, when this problem 
of transfer has been under consideration, have been extremely satis- 
factory. I think for the most part the Navy has made a very genuine 
and sincere effort to carry out the intent of the Presidential directives 
and the agreement among the Secretaries. 

We have been able, working directly with the Navy—and in every 
case practically without the necessity of going to the President or to 
any other authority for assistance in settling the problem—to work 
out many extremely complicated and difficult problems involved in 
the transfer. 

I should like to say in general that we consider that has been com- 
pletely satisfactory. There remain one or two questions of policy 
which we have not completely resolved, but I hope we can do so shortly. 


ALASKAN AND HAWAIIAN LEGISLATURES 


Mr. Ktrwan. How do your requests for the expenses of the Alaskan 
and Hawaiian Legislatures compare with the 1951 appropriations? 

Mr. Davis. They are the same. There is no increase. 

Mr. Kirwan. No increase; the high cost of living has not affected 
them? 


Mr. Davis. No. 
GOVERNMENT OF GUAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Does the Governor of Guam have a veto power over 
the Guam Legislature? If so, tell us whether he has used it, and in 
what cases. 

Mr. Davis- He has the veto power, just in the same way as the 
other governors have the veto power. I should have to ask Mr. 
Sady, the Chief of the Pacific Division, if he knows of any actual veto. 

Mr. Savy. No, sir. His veto can be overridden by the Guam 
Legislature, to be submitted to the President for final decision. I 
know of no case where the Governor has exercised his veto authority. 


MEMBERS OF GUAM LEGISLATURE IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT POSITIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. How many elected members of the Guam Legislature 
are on the payroll of the executive department, and what positions 
do they hold? 

Mr. Davis. It would be necessary to submit a statement covering 
that. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Five members of the Guam Legislature presently are employees of the executive 

branch of the government of Guam. Their names and positions follow: 
Antonio C. Cruz, Alcoholic Beverage Control Administrator, ABC Board; 
Manuel F. Leon Guerrero, Assistant Director, Department of Land Management; 
Ignacio P. Quitugua, School-Program Agricultural Supervisor, Department of 

Education; 

Leon D. Flores, Attorney, Office of Attorney General; and 
Pedro B. Leon Guerrero, Assistant Chief of Administration, Department of Medi- 
cal Services. 

It is worth noting, perhaps, that this number has substantially decreased in the 
year and one-half since civilian aiministration was inaugurated on Guam. At 
the time of the first eiection following enactnent of the Organic Act of Guam, in 
November 1950, 10 of the 21 persons elected to the First Guam Legislature held 
positions in the executive branch of the government. The 5 named above were 
among those 10. No legislators other than those serving with the executive 
branch of the government at the time of the election ever have been named to 
executive posit ons by Governor Skinner. Just as it has become possible within 
a matter of months to replace half of the legislators originally serving in the 
executive branch with qualified persons not in the legislature, it is anticipated that 
the local conditions giving rise to this situation will, in the near future, disappear 
altogether. Both the Interior Depart’nent and the Governor of Guam are fully 
aware of the u'timate desirability of complete separation of the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches of the Government. 

Mr. Davis. There are about 10, as I recall it, who are elected to 
the legislature who do hold paying positions. We discussed that 
matter rather fully with the Governor when he was here, and also by 
correspondence. It was his opinion that at the present time it would 
be a very serious blow in getting the best people possible for the 
legislature if it were made impossible for them to serve in some 
governmental position. In other words, it is his feeling that the best 
qualified people in the islands in many cases do hold jobs in the 
government of Guam of some kind or another, and it would be un- 
fortunate if they were barred from serving in the legislature. 

I think there are 10 out of a total of 21 who hold some kind of 
government job. In many cases they are rather small jobs. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think that with the number of people 
you have down there, they could be separated from the legislative 
body, those in the executive branch, so you would not have one man 
holding two positions? 

Mr. Davis. I think it would be entirely possible to do so, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not only possible, but do vou not think it would be 
better? 

Mr. Davis. In principle I agree. It is not desirable to hold two 
jobs. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do we do in this country? 

Mr. Davis. In this country we certainly would not tolerate that for 
a moment. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is right. They could not accept money from 
the executive branch of the Government and also the legislative 
branch. That should be done down there. 

Mr. Davis. I shall be glad to convey your feelings. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the population of Guam? 

Mr. Davis. The Guamanian population is about 26,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you mean to tell me that 26,000 people cannot 
do that? 

Mr. Davis. I think it is quite practicable. 
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Mr. Kirwan. It certainly should be. In the American cities here 
in the United States, a city of just 10,000, so long as it is incorporated 
with its own city council, has such a rule. Neither can a person hold 
position in both the executive and legislative branches in the States, 

Mr. Davis. It would be necessary for the Legislature of Guam to 
take action. I think the Governor could recommend such action. 

Mr. Kirwan. | hope you clear it up before you come up next year, 
or get something done about it. 

Mr. Davis. I shall extend that idea to him. 


LOCAL REVENUES IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What consideration has been given by the municipal- 
ities of the Virgin Islands to increase their local revenues to avoid 
the need for Federal grants? 

Mr. Davis. We have several things at present going on on that 
question, Mr. Chairman. 

In the first place at the request of the Governor we arranged for the 
Revenue Commissioner of Kentucky, Mr. Reeves, who is something of 
an authority in that field, to go to the Virgin Islands and make a very 
careful study of the possible solution of the problem of revenue, and 
the possibility of increasing revenues without too great a tax burden. 
His report has been prepared and it is available. I shall be glad to 
make a copy available to the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. The committee should have a copy. 

Mr. Davis. He found in general that it is his considered opinion that 
the revenues could be substantially increased, even under the present 
situation. 

At the same time, the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
is at the present time considering a revision of the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands. There are some needed changes there. 

One of the provisions which has been most strongly recommended 
is the provision which we have in the Guam Organic Act, and which in 
general holds in Puerto Rico, that Federal revenues on products 
produced in the islands should be converted into the island treasury. 

It is the feeling of Governor de Castro, and I think a sound view, 
that it would be generally possible to meet the present deficit and to 
avoid any request on the Federal Government for assistance if they 
had the advantage of that provision. 

Those are the two prospects for early relief on that point. 


REPRESENTATION OF VIRGIN ISLANDS AT HEARINGS 


Mr. Krrwan. Is the Governor up here from the islands now? 

Mr. Davis. I am sorry, sir. The Governor has had an operation, 
and his doctor advised against the trip. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are not going to be able to answer all the ques- 
tions we want to ask. The Congress authorized the Virgin Islands 
to spend more money this year than they have ever received before. 

Mr. Davis. That is true. 

Mr. Kirwan. This committee went down there on Easter Sunday, 
when the members wanted to be home. Someone from the Virgin 
Islands should be here, to tell us what improvement has been made 
in the conditions we saw down there, and what they are presently 
doing. 

Mr. Davis. We undertake to keep reasonably in touch with that. 
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Mr. Krrwan. There should be at least one man up here. At least 
the head of the Virgin Islands Corporation should be here. 

Mr. Davis. We do have the Comptroller of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that the gentleman who appeared last year? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Olsen is no longer with the Corporation, since 
last September. Mr. Mooney, of the Virgin Islands Public Works 
Administration, is here; but there is no official of the Virgin Islands 
Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. Whom did you say was here? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Mooney, the district engineer for the public works. 

Mr. Kirwan. What we wanted was somebody who was connected 
with the Corporation, who has charge of that sugar mill, and other 
things of that nature. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Barr is locally responsible for that. He is the 
secretary of the board of directors, and I think he can answer any 
questions. 

Mr. Krrwan. I understand that, but there should be somebody up 
from there. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Richardson is the comptroller. Mr. Skeoch, the 
newly elected president, was very anxious to come, but the mill has 
just been put into operation about 2 months earlier than usual. He 
has a great many pressing problems of administration. He felt, and 
we agreed and the Governor agreed, that it would be better for him not 
to attempt to come at this time, but to carry on with the operations 
there. 

We will be glad to try to answer any questions which the committee 
may have, and to get any other information which you need. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record at this point pages 22 
and 23 of the justifications. 
(The documents are as follows: ) 


Government of American Samoa— Analysis of estimated revenues available for 
obligation, fiscal year 1953 


Department of Administrative Services: 


Taxes, per capita ; .. $17, 000 
Sale of electricity, water, ice, tele phone service ___ : 6, 000 
Freight and passenger service and charters, OS Manua Tele____- 15, 000 
Rentals of Government property _ - - pa Baa _ 18, 000 
Dividends on stoek of Bank of American Samoa : d ent 2, 500 
Interest on bonds E . 11,000 


Rebate of processing tax on coconut oil from American Samoa ¢ opra. 12, 000 


Print shop revenues ; RE NAS 4, 000 
Laundry revenues_______.- ; or : 6, 000 
fale of serap iron 10, 000 
Import and export duties a : aoe ere ; _. 165, 009 
Land and water transportation r revenues Net eae eee . 29,000 
Licenses and sales taxes_ 35, 500 


United States Coast Guard reimburse ment ; 3, 000 


325, 000 


Department of Agriculture: Sale of agricultural products __- 5, 000 
Department of Public Health: Medical, dental, and hospital charges 10, 000 
Judiciary: Fines and fees sy Fie aes heart. : 5, 000 
Department of Edueation: Vocational training program for veterans 20, 000 

Total estimated revenues. _- paras SPSS a oe 365, 000 


94303—52 


. 2——-6 
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Grants summary 
ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATIONS 



























































Admin- ., | Attor- : | Publie | Samo- 
. : ; Ag-i- Educa-| Public | Public 
Class and objects istrativ>| ney : works jan offi-} Total 
Servine 2ulture raneral tion | health | safety cials 
! 
01 Personal services...._....-. $129, 292}$23, 29 | 515, 000/$253, 935) $155, 465/$37, 750] $180, 736] $16, 80 $312, 273 
02 Travel _... -| 14,968) 4,115 0; 25,099) 19,009 250}; 10,547" 0 73, 878 
03 Transportation of ‘things 7,546; 1,725 0} = =2, 009) 24,690) 2,509) 32,319 0 70, 699 
04 Communications. -- - 1, 400 £0 500) 100 100 100 100 0 2,350 
05 Rents and utility services 6)) 320 0 0 0 0} 10,00 c 10, 939 
06 «©Printingandre»rod ction 2, 950 377| 500 1, 000 750 109 100 0 5,77 
07 Other contractual services 7, 570 0 i) 0} 15,650 0 0 0 23, 221 
03 Suvplies and materials. - 28, 624) 8, 670 300; 10,009} 89,000) 8, 500) 124, 900 5CO} =270 494 
09 Equinment__.......-- 2, 950 740 0} 4,200) 6,000) 3,009) 16,009 ( 32, 890 
11 Grants, subsidies, and | 
contributions. .__...__- 2, 500 0 0 0) 0 0 0 0 2, 500 
Total ink Beers 193, 100) 39, 309) 16, 300! 296, 235; 310, £65) 52, 200| 3 374, 700} 17,30°| 1,305,090 
Less local revenues_.........- | .| : |_. 1 aS et eee. FF Apart 365, 00) 
Grants for administration and | | 
OUEINN cao nccevenins PRES SIO | ris: OR, Seen, SRR ppeeants Smear: Upc 940, 000 
CONSTRUCTION 
: | | | } | ae 2 ve: 
Interim catchment for increas- | 
ing water supply___- Rast | bitead ey Kt RE | NPS Sees Ge SMES, 9 OF A $20, 000 
Permanent nurses quarters. __| cade hictthibinignt eas ghee th ites eb ssas beat che 80, 090 
Reconstruction of the main dock | | | 250, 000 
| | 350, 000 
Total grants._..__.__.. | eS Ones See eee ee ee ee wae 1, 290, 000 
| | | | } 





AMERICAN SAMOA GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Please tell us how many employees there are in each 
of the four departments of gov ernment of American Samoa, and 
briefly what the functions of the department are. 

Mr. Davis. I shall be glad to have Mr. John C. Elliott, the Gov- 
ernor’s secretary of American Samoa, answer any questions with 
regard to that activity. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The first department is the Office of the Governor. 
There are 8 employees including the Governor. There are myself, 
two Stateside employees, four Samoan subclerical employees, filing 
clerks, apprentice t:vpists, and se forth. 

Mr. Exuiorr. There are 12 members of the House of Alii, which 
is the upper house, and 54 members of the House of Representatives, 
of which one is the speaker. 

One of the members of the House of Alii is the chairman, and they 
are paid at a different rate. They are the quasi legislative body of 
the Territory at this time. They have been only in existence two 
sessions. They have only advisory powers. Meetings are conducted 
entirely in the Samoan language. They hope for their development 
into a full legislative organization. Most of the chiefs are not familiar 
with money as much as with the subsistence economy, not having 
too great an idea of expenditures and the amounts involved and 
where they would come from. 

The practice generally with the legislature now is to recommend 
to the Governor, who in turn replies with recommended legislation, 
which they either pass or, if they do not pass it, the Governor may 
enact it into law by proclamation. 
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The third body is the judiciary, consisting of a chief justice and 
one clerk, both stateside employees, and two Samoan employees. 
Then there are in addition six native judges and their clerks, who 
are paid on a part-time basis. 

The native judges comprise the district courts. The chief justice 
comprises the high court to which appeals from the district courts are 
made. With the chief justice sit two and in some cases four of the 
native judges, comprising a large body for the high court of the 
Territory. From there the appeal is to the Department of Interior. 


POPULATION OF SAMOA 


Mr. Krrwin. What. is the population of Samoa? 

Mr. Exzrorr. It is close to 20,000, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many are natives? 

Mr. Extiorr. All but 200. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who make up the 200? Are they retired naval men? 

Mr. Exuiorr. There are some retired naval men who have married 
into the Samoan families. There are quite a number of missionaries 
there, particularly the Latter Day Saints, who send their young men 
there on their missions. 

There are merchants. We have four merchant families who are, 
shall I say, Europeans. There are some English or Australians, and 
others stateside. There are the other employees of the government. 

Those make up the 200, with their families. 

In the executive branch of the government there are 993 employees, 
which includes 53 Stateside employees—teachers, nurses, and execu- 
tives of the different departments—3 displaced persons, all of whom 
are doctors in the hospital, 1 Australian who is an X-ray technician, 
and 936 Samoans, which includes the district officials, the chief of 
each village, the chiefs of the counties, and the governors of the 3 
Samoan districts, and their clerks. 


INDUSTRY 


Mr. Kirwan. Is there any industry there, Mr. Elliott? 

Mr. Exuiorr. There is no industry as such in American Samoa. 
There is only one product which cou!d be considered processed, and that 
is all processed by native hand labor, and that is copra. Handicraft 
is hardly at an industrial level. We have a small volume of business 
there, capable of considerable expansion. 


EFFECT OF WITHDRAWAL OF NAVY 


Mr. Krrwan. There must be considerable hardship there since the 
Navy has gotten out. 

Mr. Exuiorr. There was considerable drop in the amount of 
money circulated on the island, by reason of the disestablishment 
principally of the Fita-Fita Guard, whose payroll was in excess of 
$200,000 a year. In addition, there were the services in connection 
with the operation of the naval base, which are not now conducted 
by the government of American Samoa, and those salaries are gone. 
There was also a large number of personnel from the Stateside, whose 
money found its way into circulation. 
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REASON FOR LARGE INCREASE FOR TERRITORIES 


Mr. Norre.u. I am alarmed at some of the budget items in this 
set-up vou have before us this year. I had understood last year we 
gave you an amount which was considered by you and the Navy as 
at least reasonably equal to the amount which the Navy had been 
spending in these areas, which you have recently taken over. 

I know I went into that pretty carefully last year, and you insisted 
that the amounts you asked for were about $1,000,000 less than the 
amount that the Navy had been spending in these islands. 

Now this year, about 6 months later, and you are asking for much 
more than you had last year. Can you explain why that was done, 
Mr. Davis, in a general way? I do not want you to go into an item- 
ized statement on all of your budget here, but why is it necessary to 
spend this much money over and above the amount the Navy had 
been spending in these islands? 

Mr. Davis. I am not sure that that would be the case, Mr. Norrell. 
My recollection is that last year the budget estimate which we sub- 
mitted for American Samoa—we are talking about that at the moment, 
I understand. 

Mr. Norretu. No; I am asking a general question. 


REQUEST LAST YEAR 


Mr. Davis. Last year our estimates for American Samoa and the 
Trust Territory were approximately at the lowest level which we could 
determine as direct expenditures by the Navy during the preceding 
fiscal year. The committee cut those estimates very substantially 
last year. We actually got a very substantial reduction below the 
estimates allowed by the Bureau of the Budget. 

We were able to do a little better in the case of American Samoa. 
We found that there was in the Treasury a credit. Do you have the 
figures on the estimates? 

Mr. Nucker. Last year for American Samoa we requested $840,000 
as out total request, including grants, and not including anything for 
construction. The committee reduced the request to $600,000 last 
year. There was a cut of $240,000, or approximately 30 percent. 

Mr. Davis. In the case of the Trust Territory? 

Mr. Nucxker. Last year for the Trust Territory we requested 
slightly over $6 million, and were granted $4,180,000, I believe, a cut 
of better than 30 percent. 

Mr. Norretu. With respect to the money which we cut out, for 
what purpose was the money intended? 

Mr. Nucker. The instructions from the committee did not include 
anything specific as to why it was cut. The basis as put in the report 
was simply that we had not justified the amount requested. 

Mr. Norretu. Well, I notice you had $750,000 in grants. How 
much were you allowed in grants? 

Mr. Nucxer. The cut was applied almost entirely to grants, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Norretu. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Nucker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Norre.u. So you really had nothing to charge that to except 
the grants? 
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Mr. Nucker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Norrewu. We did not cut anything, you might say, except a 
portion of your grants. 

Mr. Nucxer. That is correct, sir, but the grants represented at 
least 90 percent of the gross, or 90 percent of the total. The amount 
not affected by the cut was the amount for the Governor’s office, 
legislative and judiciary, the minimum administrative amount we had 
requested. The large item is in the grant request. 


INCREASE FOR 1953 


Mr. Davis. Returning to your question, Mr. Norrell, as to why 
the increases are necessary for this year: In the case of American 
Samoa we were able to use a copra fund which had been accumulating 
in the Treasury and which we were not aware of at the time of the 
estimates here. That gave us about $150,000 which it has been 
possible to use. With the help of that we have just been able barely 
to maintain the essential Government services in Samoa. In the 
case of the Trust Territory we have not been able to maintain them. 

Mr. Norretyi. Mr. Chairman, | am not going to encumber the 
record here with a lot of statements on these funds. The only thing 
I wanted to do was to go into the matter in a general way. 

However, let us get back to the grants for American Samoa. That 
was in the amount of $750,000, and we cut off about $200,000. 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 


EXPENDITURE OF GRANTS 


Mr. Norrevzu. How much do you have unexpended of that sum at 
this time; do you know? 

Mr. Nucker. We have approximately 50 percent unexpended at 
this time, the vear being half gone. 

Mr. Norrewu. Can you give the committee a list of what you have 
expended half of that money for? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, I have it here, sir. 

May I explain that in connection with that copra money, which 
was a kind of a windfall for us, it is a processing tax which is levied 
against all the refiners of copra in the United States. The portion 
of the processed copra which comes from American Samoa, the tax 
on that, is remitted to the government of American Samoa, but had 
not been collected for many years under the naval administration. 
We discovered the possibility of collecting that money and were able 
to get it. 

However, we did not have the money until shortly before the new 
year, January 1. Consequently the Governor and I did not want to 
obligate ourselves for the expenditure of money which we did not even 
know whether or not we were going to get. We operated up until 
we actually received the money on the basis of the grant as it had 
been given by the Congress. 

Mr. Norrevu. My question is this: I would like to have a state- 
ment showing what the money has been expended for, the money 
which you used. 

Mr. Exuiorr. My statement is based on the first 5 months of 
operation, and not the first 6 months, as Mr. Nucker indicated. 
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Mr. Norretu. Whatever time it is. I have been on American 
Samoa. Iam a member of one of those tribes over there, Mr. Davis. 

I think a lot of the American Samoans. They are 2 good people. 
However, when we are thinking about having to go in the red $14 
billion next year, gentlemen, we have to save a dime here and yonder 
some way or another, if we can. 

Mr. Exuiorr. As of the end of November, the first 5 months of 
operation, we had expended out of the grant funds $423,169.89. 

Mr. Norre.v. If you will, give me a statement of what that has 
gone for. That would be fine for my purposes. 

Mr. Nucker. We can insert that in the record. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We can prepare an extract of this large balance sheet 
for insertion in the record. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Extract of actual expenditures for the government of American Samoa for the first 5 
months of fiscal 1952 


nee ar ca Oe a OS 
Legislature______-_- 3, 758. 54 
Judiciary (includes $1, 852.44 paid out of grant ‘funds to 6 Samoan 

judges not covered in judiciary appropriation) - ------.---.----- 10, 335. 39 


Department of administrative services (including surface transpor- 
NS G9 ROUSSE IOS 5 ANE MOPS Re A eg ie Sg le DSS ee 87, 558. 90 


Department of agriculture Sere Sei ce Ho tact 9 Pave HY 10, 175. 77 
Department of education Mh ie jo eevee LUE SOE © ea 1 
Department of mublic Wealth.) 2: 2s ck 2 ee sk Ses 80, 626. 11 
Department of public safety —___---. PRESSOR? Seoges Seer. wn wwe, SO 10 


Department of pany RES oe oe ee ee ee ee eee eee 133, 081. 86 


Attorney general-_____- DEERE a 4 SEA aes 06 
Samoan officials oS _ 4,526. 14 

Estimated outstanding obligations for purchase orders of supplies and 
materials not received or invoiced as of Nov. 30, 1951_ bo nd32 cu 9hO, OOK. 00 
Ec TARR SS DSSS ROE Se SC RE API a Ree LR: See Ee MRaeat tetas tyr oe 504, 247. 46 


Mr. Exuiorr. The rates of expenditure in the legislature, the 
judiciary, and the Governor’s office remained the same, since they 
were not affected by the additional funds. They were allocated by 
the Congress at the beginning of the year. ~ 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Norreuu. Do you have a list of the employees, both American 
and native, in the several islands; and the amounts they are earning? 

Mr. Nuckxer. We have that, sir, and by departments under the 
government of American Samoa, which uses these grant funds, such 
as public health, education, et cetera. 

Mr. Norre tu. I would like to have a copy of that for the record. 

Mr. Nucxer. We will submit that, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 














Non- Non- 
Samoan Samoan Samoan Samoan 

Governor's office ___......._-. 4 RUS” Wet ater eer __* Sie ea 
Attorney general’s office -___-- 1 || Administrative department - - 75 7 
Samoan officials. _...._...._-- Sg, REE Public safety works _-_-.._._--- 205 3 
Ee oe 173 23 || Judiciary branch--__.......--- 8 2 
eS are 12 2 it Jegietive. « é.¢5---scesn-+ns- kt ae Sa 
Pubiie Dealth................- 173 15 

ARES EETE Saas 608: 45 1 TOU Sia dcsdactstkd 935 58 
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Mr. Nucker. I should like to point out at this time that presently 
we have 58 non-Samoans, or Americans, in the administration of 
Samoa. Prior to our taking over there were 271 statesiders in that 
administration. ‘There has been an effective drop in the number of 
statesiders needed to administer the island. 


REPAIR OF GOVERNOR’S MANSION, ALASKA 


Mr. Norrevu. You have been asked some questions about Alaska. 
I believe that you have an item in here for improvements on the 
Governor’s mansion in Alaska. I thought we allowed an item for 
that a year or so ago. 

Mr. Nucxer. In the past, Congressman, this committee has allowed 
$5,000 in each of 2 years, I think, which has been used in maintaining 
or repairing the Governor’s mansion, only taking care of those addi- 
tions which had to be done. No money has been appropriated for 
complete repair of the Governor’s house. 

Mr. Norrewu. We did not appropriate anything for that purpose? 

Mr. Nucker. Not for the complete repair. This year we are asking 
for $15,000 which has been estimated by the Public Works officials ia 
Alaska to be the amount needed, frankly, to get that item off our books 
and to effect a full and complete repair of the mansion. 

Mr. Norretu. That is not going to be a recurring request each 
year, is it? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is correct, sir; it is not to be a recurring request, 
if we can get the $15,000 this vear. 

Mr. Norreuu. For what will you use that? 

Mr. Nuckxer. That will be used to repair, in the strict sense of the 
word, the porches, the floors, the roof, and the ceilings. 

Mr. Norre vu. [s that going to have to be done every year? 

Mr. Nucxerr. This is to complete it: In the past we have asked for 
$5,000 to do the minimum absolute job. 

Mr. Norrextu. When I use the word “recurring” I meant that we 
would not have this item next year. 

Mr. Nucxker. Correct, sir. You will not have it next year if funds 
are granted this year. 


GRANTS TO MUNICIPALITIES IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. Norre.t. I notice in the Virgin Islands you have included this 
year a large amount for grants to municipalities. Is that an item 
which we have been having each year? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. $745,000 is requested this year as grants, 
and that is the exact amount requested last year and the year before 
for the same purposes. 


REQUEST FOR VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Mr. Norre.u. What do you want to do with that money you are 
asking for the Virgin Islands Corporation? 

Mr. Nucxer. I should like to refer that question to Mr. Davis or 
Mr. Barr. 

Mr. Davis. To answer briefly, Mr. Chairman, that money is to 
restore working capital and to meet the necessary current obligations 
of the Corporation at present. 
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OBLIGATIONS OF CORPORATION 


Mr. Norretyi. What are some of the major obligations of the Cor- 
poration? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it carries on the sugar production. It provides 
a market for several hundred native farmers who sell sugar to the Cor- 
poration. It carries out water-conservation and_ soil-conservation 
activities, as authorized in its enabling act. In general it serves as 
the principal economic factor, the principal place of employment in 
the island of St. Croix. 

Mr. Norretu. Are those all the major items that you think of? 


POWER FACILITIES ON ST. THOMAS AND ST. CROIX 


_Mr. Davis. There is an important item in the estimate for that 
Corporation to provide for the St. Thomas power situation. 

Mr. Norrewu. Power? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. It is the enlargement and consolidation of 
power production on the island of St. Thomas, which the committee 
has authorized. 

Mr. Norrevi. How much is in here for that? 

Mr. Davis. That is on the island of St. Thomas. The St. Croix 
plant was authorized by the committee last year. 

Mr. Eardley, of the Power Division, is here to answer any technical 
questions regarding that. You will recall that last year the estimates 
as submitted originally included appropriation for the acquisition of 
power plants both on St. Croix and on St. Thomas, provided that the 
municipal councils of both would agree. The municipal council of 
St. Croix agreed. That of St. Thomas did not agree last year. This 
year the St. Thomas Council also decided to accept that proposal, 
and we have submitted the estimate this year for development of the 
power facilities on St. Thomas as well as St. Croix. 

Mr. Norreii. How much does that total? 

Mr. Davis. Eight hundred thousand dollars for the total project. 

Mr. Norrevtui. How much did we appropriate last year for that? 

Mr. Davis. Six hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars last year 
for St. Croix. It is a total of about $1'5 million for both items. 

Mr. Norrevyi. How much did we assume otherwise, such as REA 
loans, and so forth? 

Mr. Davis. The $695,000 included the assumption of the REA loan. 
It paid off the REA loan in other words. 

Mr. Norretu. We have now about $800,000? 

Mr. Davis. The total for both islands is just under $1 million. 

Mr. Norretu. That is not proving very profitable, is it? 

Mr. Davis. Well, Mr. Eardley might be able to answer that. 
He has made the calculations. 

Mr. Earpuey. These two operations, because of the legal diffi- 
culties, should be considered on both islands as REA projects. Both 
projects are going concerns. They are not “white elephants.” 


RATE REDUCTION ON ST. CROIX 


Our operations down there during the past year were such that we 
have reduced rates on St. Croix by $1,800 per month. 
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Mr. Norreuu. Reduced rates? 

Mr. Earpury. Reduced rates by $1,800. On St. Thomas we 
have recommended a rate reduction. I had a meeting with the 
public utility down there to reduce rates about $1,000 a month. 

Mr. Norre.u. Can you tell me how you can reduce anything 
these days, when the cost of everything is going up tremendously? 

Mr. Earpuey. Well, up until now the electrical operations on 
those islands have been a very small operation. There has been 
practically no electricity down there. What we needed was working 
capital and long-term financing. Last year you gave us that for 
St. Croix. 

Mr. Norre.u. This year you are back for $800,000 more? 

Mr. Earpuey. No. This year we are asking for $800,000 for the 
other island. We are asking for a long-term financing for the elec- 
trical operation down there. It is to provide adequate generating 
capacity, so that we will have power to sell. The operation will be 
carried on. They are paying their own way. This is an investment. 
This is not a subsidy. This is merely an investment, the same as we 
could have done previously. 

Mr. Norreuu. I have not seen any investment which the Govern- 
ment has made anywhere which has been much more than a ‘‘white 
elephant.”” I hope this will be profitable, but I do not see how it can 
be when you reduce rates at this time. 

Mr. Earpuey. Our purpose is to operate down there and pay all 
the expenses and return the investment to the Government, together 
with interest, and also to have a small net, so that they have a margin 
to take care of any emergency. They are operating under those 
conditions. 

Mr. Norre tu. Are all the electric light bills paid up? Are they 
current? 

Mr. Earpuey. All the bills down there are paid. I personally 
went over all of them, so far as St. Croix was concerned, within the 
last 30 days. There is only one account down there which is over a 
year old, and that is only about $10. All of the other accounts are 
paid up within 2 months’ time. There are no back accounts down 
there. We have forced that upon them. They have accepted that 
as a policy. The accounts are not outstanding mere than 2 months 
in any case, with one exception, which was about $10 for a year’s 
period of time. 

Mr. Norrevu. On what did you base your decision to reduce rates? 
You certainly must have gone into that and had some economic factors 
to consider. 

Mr. Earpitey. We made a complete economic analysis of the opera- 
tions there, and the future operations, and determined what the rates 
would have to be. With the expanded use of electricity, with the cost 
of operation as of those years we determined that their present income 
was greater than that needed, so there was not need to collect it. 

Mr. Norrevi. How do the rates compare with the rates in this 
country? 

Mr. Earpiey. You must realize that these operations are small 
Diesel operations. The cost of fuel oil is pretty high down there. 
As we have greater needs for fuel oil we hope to get the cost down. 
That represents about 43 percent of the cost. 
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In general, for the operation down there, the rates are about twice 
as high as in the United States. 

Mr. Norrewu. The rates are about twice as high as in the United 
States? 

Mr. Earpuey. That is right. 

Mr. Krrwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Elliott, I wonder if you could state briefly what 
is involved in the increase of $703,793 under the item of ‘‘Grants, 
American Samoa,” for fiscal year 1953. 

You had an allowance of $586,207 for the current fiscal year. 


INCREASE FOR EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Exuiorr. The first major item is $350,000 for emergency con- 
struction. There was no provision for emergency construction in last 
year’s grants. 

As our operation progressed it became apparent that there were 
certain conditions in the facilities which, if they were allowed to go 
unrepaired, would destroy a good deal of the basis for economic im- 
provement of the island. 

Mr. Jackson. What do you mean by ‘emergency construction’’? 
Can you break that down a little? 


REPAIR OF MAIN DOCK 


Mr. Euuiorr. Yes. There is an item of $250,000 for the repair of 
the main dock, which was built years ago and was in very bad condi- 
tion. We have had complaints about it from several of the shipping 
lines. 

If we succeed in our efforts to obtain increased use of that dock it 
would be only a question of time until the boats destroyed it. 

Mr. Jackson. Do you have many ships coming in there? 

Mr. Exuiotrr. We have 11 ships a year from the States, and 1 ship 
a month from the New Zealand area. Then we have 3 or 4 ships a 
year on the way north who stop in to pick up our copra. Then we 
have such local vessels as call in on routine south sea visits. 


CATCHMENT BASINS 


Then we have an item of $20,000 for an interim catchment basin to 
increase the water supply. Despite the fact that Pago Pago is in the 
heavy rainfall areas, there is a portion of the year where we have water 
rationing. 

Mr. Jackson. I have been there. What is the rainfall there? 

Mr. Exuiorr. About 200 inches a year; sometimes more. 

Mr. Jackson. I have a place in my district which is right close to 
200 inches, on the Olympic Peninsula. 

Mr. Exuiorr. It seems peculiar, in a place of that kind, that you 
would have to have water rationing. 

Our catchment area is so small that whenever our use is accelerated 
such as when a passing vessel comes in and takes on water, then we 
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on shore have to cut off our water at 6 o’clock in the evening and 
cannot turn it on again until 6 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Jackson. Your basins are limited in size? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Limited in size and area for catchment. 

Mr. Jackson. Where are they? Are they up in the hills? 

Mr. Exuiorr. They are up in the hills behind the town. It is our 
plan to spend $20,000 to increase the catchment area of those basins. 
We have adequate storage for that much more catchment. We just 
do not get the water when it falls. 

Mr. Jackson. What is your rainy season? 

Mr. Exuiorr. The rainy season is on there now, sir. It corres- 
ponds to the Southern Hemisphere rainy season, which is the summer- 
time in the Tropics. It begins about November and will go through 
until about April or May. 

Mr. Jackson. And then from May until fall you have very little 
rain? 

Mr. Exxtiotr. It would be very little rain for the Olympic Penin- 
sula, but it would be plenty for almost anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. Jackson. I was wondering how much rain there was. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have cyclical water changes. 

Mr. Jackson. Do you have a small amount of rain even during the 
so-called dry season? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. During the so-called dry season we would average 
one good rainstorm every 3 or 4 days. 

Mr. Jackson. During the dry season? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, sir. During the wet season we would average 
a good rainstorm every day. 

Mr. Jackson. During the so-called dry season your catchment 
basins can be effective? I mean, you could get water? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. It is not a matter of storing it up over a long period 
of time? 

Mr. Exuiorr. No; we do not have to impound water for any 
particular period of time. 

Mr. Jackson. All right. You may proceed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NURSES QUARTERS 


Mr. Exurorr. The remaining item amounting to $80,000 in the 
balance of $350,000 is to construct a permanent nurses’ quarters. 
These are for the Samoan nurses. We have 56 of them in training at 
the present time. Much of the construction related to public health 
and education in American Samoa is of an emergency wartime type, 
with poor grades of lumber used. They were untreated. The condi- 
tion of tropic deterioration is very rapid, as everyone knows. The 
nurses’ quarters were the worst. We intend to construct $80,000 
worth of new housing facilities for the resident Samoan nurses of the 
hospital, and for the 56 student nurses, 


MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Jackson. How large a hospital facility do you have? 
Mr. Exuiorr. Two-hundred-and-twenty-some beds, sir. 
Mr. Jackson. What are the principal diseases of the island? 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Tuberculosis. 

Mr. Jackson. What progress are you making in eliminating it? 

Mr. Exuiorr. We are finding that the hospitalization rate is quite 
long on the cases, but, on the other hand, as a bright part of the pic- 
ture, we are finding that some kinds of tuberculosis which are regarded 
as almost invariably fatal in this country react favorably to the fungus 
drug down there with extended treatment. 

Mr. Jackson. Do you have two displaced persons as doctors? 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have three, sir. 

The chief of the medical service, the director of the public health, 
is a State side doctor. He is a retired colonel in the Army Medical 
Corps. In addition to that we have a dentist. 

Mr. Jackson. Do they charge for medical and dental care to the 
natives? 

Mr. Exxiorr. There is no charge for medical and dental care to 
the natives other than those which use private rooms. Those who 
are ward patients receive medical care free. That, I understand, is 
in accordance with the deed of cession under which we take care of 
the people. 

Mr. Jackson. So $350,000 of this $703,793 increase is for the repair 
of the dock, catchment basins, and the nurses’ quarters? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. What is the balance? 


OTHER ITEMS OF INCREASE 


Mr. Exuiorr. The remainder of the grants are for increases in the 
various other branches of government. 

Mr. Nucker. Congressman, I think this would be on the right 
track: The additional $350,000 or $400,000 of this increase is money 
needed to operate the government in line with the operation as it has 
been this past year 

In other words, we are not increasing the size or scope of any of the 
departments appreciably. This past year we did receive in the 
neighborhood of $200,000 from the copra fund. It was between 
$150,000 and $200,000. The last payment has not come in as yet. 

We also enjoyed a higher rate of revenue than we had anticipated 
when we set the budget up. 

Therefore, the $350,000 is not an increase in the size of the depart- 
ment, but is a reflected continuation of the various departments at 
the same size. We are asking for the money because next year we 
do not expect to get any windfall in a copra tax refund, nor do we 
expect our revenue to remain as high as it was this year. 

Mr. Jackson. You are authorized to expend your revenues? 

Mr. Nucker. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. For any purposes? 

Mr. Nucker. Operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Jackson Can you use it for construction? 

Mr. Nucker. We can, sir. For any purpose. 

Mr. Jackson. So that the balance of the increase is represented by 
two things. One is a larger return to the Treasury than anticipated: 
and, No. 2, you received a windfall in the form of accrued copra 
taxes? 


Mr. Nucker. That is right, s 
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Mr. Jackson. Amounting to about $150,000? 

Mr. Nucker. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. So you had about a $150,000 increase in revenues 
and about $150,000 from the copra tax? 

Mr. Exuiotr. That would be approximately correct, sir. 

Mr. Nucxker. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. So you are asking for the $350,000 for the purpose 
of offsetting what you anticipate will not be available in fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Nucker. Correct, sir. 


NAVY OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Jackson. Is there any way, Mr. Elliott, that you could submit 
for the record a breakdown of the Navy’s operation and maintenance 
costs, together with the other costs which accrued to the people of the 
islands, such as construction of facilities and so on, let us say, during 
the last 2 or 3 years preceding the Navy’s leaving the islands? 

Mr. Exuuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. I am well aware of the fact that there are hidden 
costs and other factors which are difficult to tabulate, but I am sure 
you must have available some place figures which would indicate in 
a general way what they were spe nding i in the islands. 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes; we have some figures of that kind, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. Will you submit that for the record? You do not 
have to do it right now, but submit a statement so that we will have 
that. 

Mr. Euuiorr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Estimated operating cost for the administration of American Samoa for 1950 


Governor’s office___ ___. ; $54, 794. 12 
Legislative branch , : Z 12, 520. 00 
Administration. _____- i nd : 311, 342. 88 

Total, general administration _ _ _ - ; 378, 657. 00 
Legal and public safety : ‘ ig 64, 911. 0 00 
Judicial branch_______ : 23, 795. 00 

Tete oo. PETE eke _ 706. 00 
Publie education ___ _- PS : 511. 00 
Commerce, industry, and agric ulture ; 42, 776. 00 
Medical care and public health come a Sn 320, 323. 00 
Publie works____- 3 434, 790. 00 
Manu’s tele and stationship 103, 931. 00 
Miscellaneous_______- 9, 000. 00 


Air logistics_ is ea res Se ; F ; 178, 486. 00 


NR lt ih I wl ; 767, 180. 00 
Comparable figures for other years not available. 


COMPARISON WITH NAVY OF COSTS 


Mr. Exuiorr. To begin with, we should keep in mind that the Navy 
was aware of the fact that they were going to lose the jurisdiction over 
Samoa for several years prior to the time the actual turn-over took 
place, as a result of which no new construction was undertaken by that 
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agency. That is one of the reasons why we, ourselves, are forced to 
undertake it at this time. 

Mr. Jackson. I think you can segregate your construction program. 
First, let us take the operation and maintenance. Offhand, do you 
have a rough estimate as to a comparable figure on the operation and 
maintenance? 

Mr. Euuiorr. Yes, sir. The 1950 estimate was for $1,767,180. 

Mr. Jackson. For the Navy? 

Mr. Exutrorr. Which included local revenue to the extent of about 
$500,000. 

Mr. Jackson. What is your current expenditure, including revenue 
in Samoa, for fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Exnrort. $1,200,000. The disestablishment of the Fita-Fita 
Guard and such services of that kind would account for that. 

Mr. Jacxson. The payroll of the Fita-Fita Guard amounted to 
about $200,000 a year, did I understand you to say? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Somewhere over that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. That has been dispensed with, and accounts for part 
of that $500,000 differential? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is right, sir. 

Then there was an item of $178,000 which the Navy spent for what 
they call air-logistic support, consisting of a weekly plane flight 
between Samoa and Hawaii. 

In addition, Mr. Sady points out the Navy operated an AKL freight 
vessel. The figures are not included in this. We, ourselves, do 
operate a small station boat to the extent of about $30,000 a year. 


MANPOWER SITUATION 


Mr. Jackson. What is the manpower situation in Samoa, with 
reference to a surplus, if any? 

Mr. Exuuiorr. There is a surplus of semiskilled labor in American 
Samoa. There is a shortage of skilled labor. 

Mr. Jackson. A shortage of skilled labor? 


Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. That is what would pass for skilled labor 


in this country. 


EDUCATION OF SAMOANS 


Mr. Jackson. Could you state briefly the average education of a 
Samoan at this time? 

Mr. Exuuiorr. Yes. I would say the average Samoan’s eduaction, 
of the average age Samoan, about 25, at this time would be 6 to 7 
years of schooling. 

Mr. Jackson. What is the rate of illiteracy? 

Mr. Exuuiorr. The rate of illiteracy in that group would be low. 

Mr. Jackson. We have been in the is.ands in Samoa since 1902, 
haven’t we? 

Mr. Euuiotr. Since 1900. We have had 51 years of administra- 
tion of the islands. 

Mr. Jackson. Do they die young? 

Mr. Exuiorr. No. There is an accelerated birth rate. For 
example, over 50 percent of the elementary school population is in 
the first two grades; 350 in the second, and 590 in the first. 
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Mr. Jackson. What is their average longevity, as compared with 
the United States? I think it is 67 here at the present time. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I would find that pretty hard to answer, sir. I have 
found Samoans notably inaccurate on how old they are. Birth records 
are rather incomplete, and age figures do not seem to mean much. 

Mr. Jackson. What is the percentage of illiteracy for the total 
population? 

Mr. Exxiotrr. It would be about 10 percent of the population, 
mainly among the older people. That is not English, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. You mean they are illiterate in Samoan? 

Mr. Exuiorr. They are literate in Samoan. 

Mr. Jackson. I am speaking, ot course, of English. 

Mr. Euxiorr. In English the literacy would be limited to 10 or 15 
percent of the population, depending on those who had had an 
opportunity to continue the use of it following graduation from 
school, where it was taught them. 

Mr. Jackson. Was the Navy policy simply to teach the language 
of Samoa? 

Mr. Extiorr. No; the Samoan tradition in the use of language and 
culture is very strong. The Samoans are very religious. The Bible 
is printed in Samoan. The children learn to read the Bible. In the 
original 3 or 4 grades in school the courses are conducted mainly in 
Samoan, with English as a special course. After about the fourth 
grade English becomes the language of the school. 

Mr. Jackson. Historically, the Polynesian people did not have a 
written language. The white people developed it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The missionaries. 

Mr. Jackson. The missionaries reduced it to writing; is that right? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is right, sir. There is quite a bibliography of 
works in Samoa. 

Mr. Jackson. When has that taken place? Most of it is since 
1880, has it not? 

Mr. Etxrorr. It would be since that time; yes, sir. 


RELIGION OF SAMOANS 


Mr. Jackson. What percentage of the population is Christian? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. They are all members of the church. I do not know 
any Samoan who is not affiliated with some church The dominant 
church is the London Missionary Society, a branch of the Congregi- 
tional Church of England. Second is the Catholic; then the Latter 
Day Saints; and then the smaller missionary bodies. 

wir. JACKSON. I would say that is quite renarakble, because amonz 
native people there is always a substant al amount of paganism. 

Mr. E.wtorr. The Samoans took to Christianity completely. 
Every family has prayer services before dnn r, ind they attend 
church three or four times on Sunday. In fact, one of the principal 
activities in every community is the building of churches; not the 
repair of churches; but the building of churches. 

Mr. Jackson. Oft the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Jackson. Is there individual ownership in Samoa? 

Mr. Exuiorr. There is very little freehold land. I would say that 
the majority is held in the family system, with the matai or chief 
acting as the agent or trustee for the family. He allocates the acreage 
for cultivation, and in return exacts a share of production. 

Mr. Jackson. It is a feudal system based on the family organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. It is based on a large unit of the family; 
cousins, nephews, in-laws. ; 

Mr. Jackson. How many families, roughly, would it be divided 
into in Samoa? 

Mr. Exxuiorr. In American Samoa there would be—— 

Mr. Jackson. Out of 20,000 people. 

Mr. Exuriorr. It would be difficult to say. About 2,000 I would 
think. 

Mr. Jackson. 2,000 families? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Some families are very small and others are very 
large. Some individuals hold land under more than one family. They 
may be members of three or four different families. They have to 
farm that land and psy that particular portion. 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. Jackson. The population is increasing quite substantially. 
What is the possibility of some of the Samoans entering our naval 
service? 

Mr. Extiorr. The Governor and the Samoan Legislature are very 
strong for that idea. 

Mr. Jackson. Do the Samoans want to enter the service? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. There were more than 1,000 of them who signed 
a petition to that effect, addressed to the President, requesting the 
establishment of a recruiting service not only for the Navy, but for 
the Marines, the Air Force, or the Army. 

Mr. Jackson. A number of them are out in Korea? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is right, sir. We have had some casualties in 
Korea, among the missing, and some dead. 

Mr. Davis. On that point, Mr. Chairman, may I say that we have 
made every effort with the Secretaries of the military services and 
with the Department of Defense to get them to provide for enlistment 
of the Samoans. They have taken the position that the small number 
available, relatively, would not justify them in establishing enlistment 
facilities. They would be glad to consider them if they would bring 
themselves to an enlistment point, such as Honolulu, where they 
could be taken in. 

Mr. Kirwan. They would have a hard time getting to Honolulu, 
4 ite: 5 

Mr. Exurorr. A considerable number of our men have managed 
to scrape up enough money. ‘Two boys sailed to Honolulu on a 30- 
foot boat and enlisted in the Air Force about a month ago. 

Mr. Jensen. They did what? 

Mr. Exuiorr. They sailed to Honolulu on a 30-foot boat. 

Mr. Jensen. To enlist? 
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Mr. Exuiortr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. There is patriotism for you. 
Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Mr. Jacxson. Would most of these young men be physically 
qualified? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. Your physical examinations in the issands would 
indicate that they could meet the requirements? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. As to education and health? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We would be prepared to conduct all the investiga- 
tions in Samoa ourselves, at the hospital. 

Mr. Jacxson. How many men do you feel would be available now 
for the military service? 

Mr. Exxiorr. | think we could get 500 the day we have the green 
light to go ahead, and have them ready for shipment in a couple of 
months’ processing time. 


DESIRABILITY OF AN ENLISTMENT FACILITY 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I think that as a suggestion at this 
point we ought to have something in the report calling on the Military 
Establishment to make arrangements for these young Samoans to 
enter the service, With the military running all over the world in 
every direction, they ought to be able at least, if for no other reason 
than the psychological one, to go down there and arrange for their 
enlistment, perhaps once every 6 months. I do not mean that they 
need to have a permanent facility there. They could have one man 
there all the time. 

Mr. Exuiorr. It would be very helpful. 

Mr. Jackson. That would not hurt the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Krrwan. I agree with you. The representative of the Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Elliott, said that one boat comes in there every month. 

Mr. Exuiorr. From the States, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. As I say, they could have one recruiting officer for 
all three military establishments. 

Mr. Kirwan. They would be enlisting more in Samoa in one month, 
speaking now of voluntary enlistment, than they would in the city of 
Youngstown or any other American city of 150,000. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, we must bear in mind that these 
people are not citizens of the United States. They are nationals, as 
[ understand it. 

Mr, Norrewu. We let others who are not citizens of the United 
States serve in the forces. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. I merely mention that because I think it gives 
further necessity for action on this matter. 

Mr. Norre.t. I think you are right about it. 

Mr. Jackson. These people are not citizens. They want to enlist. 
The least we can do is to make it possible for them to participate. 


94303—52—pt. 2——-7 
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Mr. Norretu. This country wants them to feel that they are just 
as much a part of the United States Government as we are. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. The thing that impressed me is the fact that 
they are entering into a population problem. Mr. Elliott just men- 
tioned a moment ago that there is not enough land for these people. 
Apparently there is a growing conflict between the people—the young 
people and the older people. I do not know a finer approach to this 
problem than to give these men a chance to get into the military 
service. 

These people are Polynesians? 

Mr. Exurorr. Pure Polynesians. 

Mr. Jackson. The Polynesian people are wonderful fighters. They 
are strong, sturdy people. I think it is very stupid, if I may say so, 
on the part of the military to deny these people a right to participate. 

I am aware of the fact that the military raises the objection that 
it is a long way to go home on leave. Well, it is a long way to go to 
Alaska, and it is a long way for a man who is let off in Seattle to go 
to Maine. I do not follow that line of reasoning. 

I am sure this committee, Mr. Elliott, will call upon the military to 
do something about this matter. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, sir.’ 

Mr. Jackson. I think it is something that should be acted on with- 
out any direction from this particular subcommittee. 

Mr. Euuiorr. This committee’s action would cause great joy in 
Samoa. 

CULTURE OF SAMOAN PEOPLE 


Mr. Jensen. From listening to Mr. Elliott, I find that the ideologies 
of the people of American Samoa are almost identical with the ideolo- 
gies and living habits and deep religious feeling of the people of the 
trust islands. I found down there a very fine and, in fact, a happy 
people. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes; they are quite happy people. 

Mr. JENSEN. They are deeply religious in the Christian faith. | 
am happy to know that the same thing exists in Samoa. 

To get a quick picture of the economic situation which exists in 
American Samoa, I am going to ask a few questions. When did the 
civilian government take over from the Navy? 

Mr. Exuiorr. On the 1st of July of this year, sir. 


ABOLITION OF FITA-FITA GUARD 


Mr. Jensen. When did the Navy abolish this Fita-Fita Guard? 

Mr. Exuiorv. Early in 1951. 

Mr. Jensen. Why did they abolish the guard? 

Mr. Exuiorr. The termination of the naval administration of the 
islands was due, and the closing down of the naval base, and that 
was felt by the Navy to be a termination of the Navy unit. A Fita- 
Fita Guard was a unit of the Marine Force, originally established for 
the purpose of protecting the naval base and giving training for the 
sons of the chiefs. There was also the installation of a sense of al- 
legiance to the United States. As soon as the administrative authority 
of the Navy promised to be terminated there, it was no longer neces- 
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sary and they did not feel any need for the maintenance of the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. JenseN. I understand that the natives took great pride in the 
guard. ; 

Mr. Extiorr. The Fita-Fita Guard was the principal prestige item 
in American Samoa. 

Mr. JENSEN. It compared favorably, for instance, with the Na- 
tional Guard which we have here in the States. It would have that 
same patriotic effect; would it not? 

Mr. Exvuiorr. Yes; it would. It was a crack team, a magnificent 
drill precision squad. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there any chance of getting that guard reestab- 
lished? 

Mr. Exuiorr. It would be possible to reestablish it in Samoa 
through the use of retired Fitas now living there. Most of the 
leaders—former chiefs and petty officers and so on who have com- 
pleted their time and retired and are living there, although some of 
them are employed by the Government—would help in that. 

Mr. JENSEN. You have no military organization now at all? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No military organization at all. We have a police 
force of about 40 men replacing the Fitas. They do not have the 
wide public respect that the Fitas enjoyed. 

Mr. Jensen. The Fitas had been there for how many years? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I forget the date which the Fitas were organized. 
They had been a unit of the Navy for over 40 years. That was one 
of the first steps the Navy undertook for the protection of the base. 

Mr. JENSEN. It appears to me that you should have some sort of 
military organization on that island, as well as other islands. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have a number of retired or Reserve military 
personnel on the staff. I am one myself. Virtually every member 
of the staff is. We have all expressed a willingness to help train 
these men in any way we can, either for local military service or as 
to giving them training prior to their actual enlistment, to ease them 
over the first few months in the Army or Navy. 


AIR FACILITIES 


Mr. Jensen. As I remember it, you have no military landing field 
or airport now which is being operated by the Air Force? 

Mr. Exuuiorr. No; we have no operable landing facility at the 
present time. We have a field which the Military Air ‘| ransport 
Service pronounced perfectly satisfactory, 6,000 feet long. 

Mr. Jensen. I believe that they are using an island 600 or 700 
miles away, which has practically no inhabitants on it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. They are using Canton Island, sir, which is an 
uninhabited island except for the personnel brought there for the 
purpose of operating the airplane facilities. 

Mr. Jensen. American Samoa is located strategically, from a 
military point of view, just as good as Canton Island; is it not? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I woul think that it was, sir. It was strategically 
located enough for the Navy to take it in 1900, and to continue its 
operations there. Particularly during World War II it was a very 
important base. 
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Mr. Jensen. How often do you have a military plane land there? 

Mr. Exxiorr. We have had one military plane land there in the 
last year, and it was on an exploration flight. 

Mr. Jensen. On an island which has 20,000 people. 


Mr. Chairman, they go 600 or 700 miles away, where there is 4 


actually no native population, and set up a military airport. I also 
understand that American Samoa is just as strategically located from 
a military standpoint as the other island. That is another thing [| 
cannot understand about the military. It seems like they do not 
take the economy of our Nation and our possessions into consideration 


when they establish these facilities. That is true many times; many | 


times. 
Mr. Exuiorr. The activities on Canton Island are now under the 


control of the Civil Aeronautics. It was originally a military base. | 


Mr. JeNnseN. An active airport would mean a lot to your island; 
would it not? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. To the economy of the island? 

Mr. Exuiorr. One thing I would like to say, commenting on the 
naval administration, is that, whereas American Samoa previously 
had enjoyed plane service once a week to Honolulu, now they have 
none. 

SOURCE OF INCOME 


Mr. Jensen. What is the private income of your island? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Private income? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; farming, industry, or whatever there is. 

Mr. Euuiorr. Through the production of copra ther are some 
2,000 long tons 0 copra per year, at an average price of $1€0 per ton. 

Mr. JeNsEN. That is the highest-grade copra that we have? 

Mr. Exuiorr. It is considered very favorably in the world markets. 
That is distributed directly to the producers by the Government 
agencies which colleet it and market it. 

Mr. Jensen. How much will that amount to per annum? 

Mr. Exurorr. $320,000. 

Mr. JensEN. Is there any other income? 

Mr. Exxiorr. In addition, there is a small amount of handicraft, 
about $60,000 a year, through the sale principally of woven-fiber 


floor mats, which are very well thought of, particularly in Honolulu | 


and along the west coast, but which we cannot develop because we 
cannot provide regular delivery to the markets. 
Mr. JENSEN. I saw some of those mats. They are very fine. 


Mr. Exuiorr. We had an offer at one time for the entire output, but | 
we had to guarantee monthly delivery. With vessels going to the | 


United States only on a 3- to-4- months’ basis of accumulated tonnage, 
we were unable to offer that service. 


Mr. Jensen. You cannot expand that industry now because of | 


transportation. Is it omer that it could be expanded? 
Mr. Exuriorr. Yes, sir. I think we could make $45,000-a-month 


revenue from a handicraft industry if we could get an outlet. We are | 


endeavoring to work that out. Air service would not be satisfactory 
for that. It is too bulky. 
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FISHING INDUSTRY 


Mr. JENSEN. I believe the Rockefeller interests built a fish cannery 


> in 1948. 
pre is || 
} also | * assembled a fleet of vessels in the hope that the tuna could be profitably 


Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. They loaned the money to an organization 
known as Island Packers. They constructed a fish cannery and 


caught and exploited in the vicinity of those islands. 

Mr. JenseEN. How much money was invested? 

Mr. Exuiorr. About $2% million. 

Mr. Jensen. Tell us what happened. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The operation appeared to be somewhat ill con- 
ceived from the beginning. Adequate preparations had not been 
made to secure a proper supply of bait, or to catch the tuna in that 
area. 

There are plenty of tuna present there. Anyone flying over can 
see the schools of them. 

The company spent the money and found it was impossible to 
catch the tuna. They invested $70,000 in a gigantic net from Japan, 
which the tuna swam away from as fast as it was unloaded from the 
boat. The supply of bait was inadequate. The tuna generally 
were elusive. 

The boats have since been sold, and the Government has made an 
offer for the cannery facilities on the site at $40,000, representing 
approximately $250,000 of replacement value. It is our belief that 
there are fish in the South Pacific which we can economically buy. 
We have large refrigerator capacity on the island. We could buy the 
fish frozen and can them as an industry for shipment to the United 
States and other areas. 

We believe that that will give us an opportunity to go more inten- 
sively into the local catch of fish. The Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Honolulu is making considerable progress, I am told. in the study of 
new catching techniques, through the design of different kinds of 
lures and things like that. It is our hope that we could hold the 
cannery and that we could operate it on, let us say, the Japanese- 
caught fish or possibly fish from the New Zealand industry, until such 
time as we could develop a local industry of our own. 

Mr. JensEN. Do you think you are going to get this cannery? 

Mr. Exuiort. I believe we are, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. You have millions of acres of ocean to 
farm, of fish, have you not? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, sir. They are full of fish. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is about the only potential industry of any conse- 
quence which you might develop on the island; is it not? 

Mr. Exxiorr. It would seem to me to be the only one of large 


- scope. The rest is limited by the land mass, which is quite small. 


Mr. Jensen. What you need is someone with know-how? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And there are thousands of people in Honolulu and in 
Japan, and I presume in New Guinea, who know exactly how to catch 
those fish? 

Mr. Exuiort. I certainly hope they do. 

Mr. Jensen. They certainly do, because they are doing it. 

Mr. Euuiorr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Here you have a condition where you have all those 
millions of acres of ocean to farm, full of fish, with a cannery already 
there, and all you need is the know-how. 

I am sure, Mr. Elliott, that you are going to put every effort you 
possibly can exert into getting that cannery into operation, and if 
necessary, if you think it is best, selling it to some fishery company or 
canning company which really knows its stuff. One that has the 
people with the know-how to catch these fish and the know-how to run 
acannery. By so doing you would have a great outlet for your unem- 
ployed. It would bring millions of dollars a year to the island, would 
it not? 

Mr. Extrorr. It would be a nice operation if we could get it going. 

Mr. JENSEN. I| certainly hope that you will be successful in getting 
that thing going, because these are things that American Samoa is 
going to have tohave. That is just as true asitis of the trust islands. 
That is your big chance of getting on your feet, being self-supporting, 
and having a good economy. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We have $40,000 worth of faith in that cannery, and 
we had to offer that to keep it from being moved. It was going to be 
sold to the Dutch and moved to New Guinea. It seemed to us it was 
worth that, even though $40,000 is an awful lot of money to us. 

Mr. JensEN. You have it pretty well tied down now? 

Mr. Exxuriorr. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Jensen. Iam sorry we could not get to Samoa when the delega- 
tion toured the islands. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We were disappointed that you could not make it. 

Mr. JenseN. We had planned to make it, but we found that we did 
not have the time to make all the places which we wanted to visit. 


ABILITY OF SECRETARY OF SAMOA 


However, I am encouraged to know that there is a young, able man 
down there such as you, Mr. Elliott, who is ambitious and who wants 
to do the thing that is best for the people down there and for your 
country. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. So we are going to depend on you an awful lot. 

Mr. Exuiorr, I have a fine staff down there with me. 


GOVERNOR OF SAMOA 


Mr. Fenton. I have been very much interested in the discussion 
here about American Samoa. Who is the Governor there? 

Mr. Exxiiorr. Governor Phelps-Phelps, sir, of New York City. 
He was for many years a member of the State Senate of New York. 

Mr. Fenton. What is his salary? 

Mr. Extrorr. $15,000 a year, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Davis. $12,200. 

Mr. Extiorr. I have never paid too much attention to my super- 
ior’s salary. 

Mr. Nucker. Precisely $11,200, plus 25 percent. 

Mr. Fenton. He has never been before this committee since this 
is the first opportunity he would have had to come before us. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fenton. The Navy had jurisdiction in the administration of 
the islands heretofore? 

Mr. Euuiorr. Yes, sir. I might add, the Governor is very well 
regarded by the Samoans. He is a fine orator and very sympathetic 
to their needs. He has been particularly active in this recruiting 
situation. 

SAMOA GROUP OF ISLANDS 


Mr. Fenton. How many islands are there in the American Samoa 
group? 
7 va Exuiorr. There is the principal island of Tutuila, which com- 
prises nearly 50 percent of the land mass of the Territory, and there 
are four islands nearby, smaller ones. There is a somewhat distant 
coral atoll, which is owned by one family, and an uninhabited island. 
That comprises the total group. 

Mr. Fenton. Is that the island you spoke of which had the airfield? 

Mr. Exuiorr. The main island of Tutuila is the island with the 


airfield and the bulk of the population. 








Mr. Fenton. Was that Canton? 

Mr. Evuiorr. Canton is not a part of our group, sir. The Samoan 
group lies about 700 miles south of Canton. The little coral atoll 
owned by one family is about 500 miles south. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the distance between these islands? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Between American Samoa and the coral atoll is 
about 160 to 180 miles. Between American Samoa and the Manua 
group is about 70 miles, and between Tutuila and the small offshore 
island it is about a half mile, with about 200 people. 

The uninhabited island, Rose Island, is about 150 miles to the east 
of Tutuila. 

Mr. Fenton. Which island has the largest population? 

Mr. Exniorr. Tutuila has the largest population of all. There are 
about 15,000 or 16,000 peop'e on Tutuila. 

I have a few snapshots of American Samoa, taken from naval air- 
craft, which would give an indication of the features of the island. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the terrain there? Is it mountainous? 

Mr. Exuuiorr. Very mountainous, sir. There is very little flat 
land. Most of the farms are more vertical than horizontal. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Mr. Fenton. Do you have any reservoirs, or are they all catch- 
ments for water? 

Mr. Exuuiorr. In the Pago Pago area there are two reservoirs. I 
believe you have a picture of the Pago Pago Harbor there. There 
are two small reservoirs there. 

In addition, in the outlying villages there were reservoirs put in by 
the Marines, who had 15,000 men on the island. They were small 
earthen dams at the heads of the valleys. They now serve the people 
as village water systems. 

Mr. Fenton. Is your drinking water supply all right? 

Mr. Exuuiotrr. The only purified water is in the Pago Pago Harbor 
area. The village water systems are unpurified and unfiltered. 

Mr. Fenton. Do they drink that? 
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_ 
POPULATION AFFLICTED WITH PARASITES 


Mr. Exuiorr. They drink it. I would believe that 100 percent of 

our population is afflicted with intestinal parasites. 
is Fenton. Do we not have a Public Health Service interest 
there? 

Mr. Exxtiorr. The Public Health Service is sending an expert down 
there this month to view the health situation of the island and to 
make recommendations. 

_ The question of worms is not particularly drastic. We take care 
of them in the hospital. As soon as they go back to the villages they 
pick them up again. 

Mr. Fenton. Maybe that is one of the reasons why the military 
services do not want to take them so quickly. 

Mr. Exutrorr. We would not have any trouble making them fit for 
military service, sir. I think we could take the worms out of them 
very fast. 

ne Fenton. Well, I am a physician. Sometimes they are pretty 
tough. 

Mr. Exutiorr. They take them, if they come to Honolulu, even if 
they bring the worms with them. 

Mr. Fenton. They do? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes. High officers of the Marine Corps have com- 
mended them very highly. 

Mr. Fenton. I was just thinking of that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. It might be that an objection would be raised on 
that. 

Mr. Fenton. Practically the whole population is infested with 
parasites? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is right, sir. It accounts for their extraordi- 
nary appetites. They are heavy eaters. The director of public 
health tells me he estimates that they often have an intestinal and 
stomach capacity 2% times that of the ordinary person. 

Mr. Fenton. The Navy did not do much about it, then? 

Mr. Extiorr. No, sir; they did not. It is very difficult to attack 
a problem of these small village water supplies. You have to put in 
chlorination and an infiltration plant, for a village of 200, and then 
you go another half a mile down the island, and you have to put in 
another for a village of 200, until you have taken care of 20,000 people. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATE 








Mr. Fenvon. I suppose with the great increase in birth that the | : 


infant mortality is terrific? 

Mr. Euuiorr. It is quite high. ie 

Mr. Fenton. This great benevolent country of ours had better | — 
take stock of what it can and cannot do, before we are in over our | 
heads. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We can get that information for you, on the infant 
mortality. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Infant mortality: 25 percent within first month of life. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. It is our hope to eventually look to the point where 


_ we can give pure, fresh drinking water to these people. It is the key 








WAU a RR a Ae 


to public health in our territory. 
We have additional health problems of filariasis and leprosy and, of 
course, the tuberculosis which I spoke of. 


INCIDENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Mr. Fenton. What is the incidence of tuberculosis? 

Mr. Extiotr. The average death rate per 100,000 in the 10 years 
1941-51 was 110. Taking into consideration those cases dying with- 
out medical attention, which would be another 25 percent, we estimate 
on that period. We figure it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
death rate from tuberculosis will average between 130 and 135 persons 
a year. At the present time 30 percent or more of our patients in the 
hospital are being treated for tuberéulosis. 

Mr. Fenton. Thirty percent or more? 

Mr. Exxiorr. With an average patient stay of 453 days. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did you say the death rate was per 100,000? 

Mr. Exuiorr. We estimate between 130 and 135. The actual 
figure is 110, but during the period under consideration we know of a 
sufficient number of cases who died without medical attention to add 
another quarter to that figure. 

Mr. Fenton. You have not had a census, have you? 

Mr. Exuiorr. There was a census taken in 1950. 

Mr. Fenton. I mean, on tuberculosis. 

Mr. Exuiorr. No, sir. We have asked the representatives of the 
Department of Public Health to give us an estimate for the program 
to carry out a tuberculosis survey of the island. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Fenton. What medical facilities have you now? 

Mr. Exuiorr. We have a hospital of about 225 beds, 3 displaced 
persons doctors, 1 stateside director of public health, 9 Samoan 
medical practitioners who have varying degrees of medical training, 
some of them being very excellent and some of them with quite a 
bit to go. 

Mr. Fenton. That is for all the 20,000 people? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. About nine medical practitioners? 

Mr. Extuiorr. Those are natives, in addition to the four quali- 
fied M. D.’s. 

Mr. Fenton. What about your nursing facilities? 

Mr. Etxiorr. We have 4 Stateside nurses, 80 Samoan nurses, and 
56 Samoan nurses in training. The nurse trainees work as all these 
trainees do at the hospital. We have a nurse for every large village, 
a resident nurse, and a nurse for every two or three small villages. 

We have three district health officers who are among those 9 
practitioners who operate small dispensaries of 11-bed capacity. 
Those are in addition to the main hospital. 

Mr. Fenton. What is your contemplated program for helping out 
this situation? 
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Mr. Extrorr. This year we sent eight men who were graduated 
high-school students over to the Fiji Islands, where they will undergo 
medical training for medical, dental, practitioner, laboratory, X-ray, 
and pharmacy work, and one to take a special sanitary course. 

Mr. Fenton. What is at Fiji? 

Mr. Exutiorr. The Central Medical School at Fiji is an adjunct of 
the South Pacific Commission, which is an organization formed by 
the Governments of Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain, Holland, 
France, and the United States to advance the peoples of these 
territories. 

Mr. Fenton. Go ahead; I am sorry to interrupt. 

Mr. Exuiorr. It is our hope to send personnel in increasing numbers 
to that school for training in those fields. It is also our hope to 
develop possible graduate training for the Samoan practitioners 
already employed on the island so that they can specialize. We 
want to specialize two of them in Hansen’s disease. We want some 
additional training in eye work. We have a considerable amount of 
eye trouble among the population. 

We have planned eventually, as I say, to increase the amount of 
pure drinking water in each of the villages. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you a sanitary officer there? 

Mr. Extiorr. We have no stateside sanitary officer at the present 
time. The director of public health functions as the sanitary officer 
and makes periodic inspections of all the villages on the island. We 
have a Samoan sanitary officer. 

Mr. Fenton. I have certainly been interested in this, Mr. Elhott. 
Like the rest of the members of the committee, I wish you luck, and 
I think there is a great health problem there for you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. It is a big one. 

Mr. Fenvon. I hope that you can bring it to a happy conclusion. 

Mr. Exurorr. You see, we do not come under the United States 
Public Health Service or for any Federal aid for any of our health 
programs, other than that money which is provided as a part of this 
grant and what we can generate from our local revenue for that 
purpose. 

FUNDS FOR 1952 


Mr. Fenton. How much money do you have to run the islands for 
this year, and what do you ask for next year? 

Mr. Exuiorr. We received a grant of $500,000 from this committee 
for last year. It was $516,000. We had $475,000 in local revenue, 
which, as I explained, we cannot expect to receive next year. That 
represented-a lot of cash settlements of Navy employees and so forth 
which found their way into the local economy and were correspondingly 
taxed by us. Then we had between $150,000 and $200,000 which has 
not all come in yet of this accumulated copra tax. Plus the specific 
grants of the governor and the legislature and the judiciary, it was a 
total of $1,272,000. 


EXPENDITURES FOR HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenron. How much of that is for your health program? 
Mr. Extiorr. We expended for the public health department in the 
first 5 months $80,000 for personal services and supplies, and we 
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spent $129,000 in public works of which more than three-fourths were 
connected with the public health department. 

The hospital, for example, was badly deterioriated, and we spent a 
considerable amount of money restoring facilities in the hospital and 
establishing a stand-by water supply so that the hospital did not have 
to go on rationing when everybody else did. 

Mr. Fen'ron. That is a 200-bed hospital? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. How much are you asking for the health program 
this year? 

Mr. Extrorr. In addition to the $80,000 which we hope to obtain 
for the construction of the nurses’ home 

Mr. Nucxer. Asking $310,565 to administer the public health 
program. 

Mr. Fenton. People are given free treatment, I understand. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is correct. Also free medicines. They do not 
pay for prescriptions. 

Mr. Fenton. How about the dental work? 

Mr. Exuiorr. The dental work is also free. 

Mr. Fenton. You do have some paying patients in the hospital? 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, we do sir. Those are people who use private 
rooms in the local community. We make certain nominal charges 
occasionally for special prescriptions which are extremely costly. I 
believe we charge for gold in the teeth and things like that. These 
people who desire special private rooms and private nursing have to 
pay for that. The bulk of these patients are ward patients. 

Mr. Fenton. You only have two classes of people there; the poor 
and the rich, if you have any rich? 

Mr. Exxtiorr. To my knowledge, there is not anybody in Samoa 
who could be considered very rich, although some of the merchants 
are reported to have made a considerable amount of money during 
the period of the war. 





WAGES 


Mr. Fenton. What is the average laborer’s wage? 

Mr. Exuiorr. The only laboring wage which is paid is paid by the 
Government. There is hardly any other employment down there. 
The basic working wage of the public works department is 39 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are not overpaid. 

Mr. Fenton. No wonder they have to get free treatments. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. They are the lucky ones who get a job at 39 
cents an hour. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir. There are a great many people as good as 
they are who do not have jobs. 

We graduate a great number of students from vocational training 
courses, and I had to make the speech at graduation, to tell them that 
they could not have jobs with the Government just because they 
were graduated from the vocational school. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Exuiorr. Of course, these people, sir, are not entirely separated 
from the communal land. They could not afford to be, on this wage. 
They give some of their earnings to their chief in the form of cash, 
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and he gives them a certain percentage of the farm products raised 
by other members of the family group. 

Mr. Fenton. Whom are we trying to rehabilitate these islands for, 
then? Is it for these owners or for the people generally? 


LAND OWNERSHIP 


Mr. Exuiorr. The Samoan chief could hardly be called an owner, 
sir. Unlike a lot of Polynesians, the Samoan chief is elected. If he 
gets too bad the family will throw him out. He is, in a very definite 
sense, the trustee of the family in the ownership of the land. He can- 
not mortgage it without the consent of all the adult members of his 
family. He cannot sell it to anyone of non-Samoan ancestry under 
the provisions of the law of the territory, which is 50 years old. So the 
tenure system of the land is good. The main difficulty is that it does 
not offer opportunities enough to the young Samoan who has received 
an education enough to make him want more of the things of the out- 
side world. 

FISHING INDUSTRY 


Mr. Fenton. I have been listening to all these remarks made by 
the various members of the committee, and I refer principally to that 
fishing industry which you are trying to develop. Does that mean 
that the Government is going to develop that? 

Mr. Extiorr. No. Actually we are endeavoring now to awaken 
the interest of private operators who will either buy the cannery from 
us or lease it from us or partipate with us in the operation, whichever 
appears to be the most practicable. 

Mr. Fenton. You are trying to encourage private industry? 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are trying to encourage private industry if we 
can. We do not want to sell them any land, because there is no land 
to sell them. 

LAND AREA 


a 


Mr. Fenton. What is the area? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. 72 square miles, of which 25 are arable. 

Mr. Fenton, 25 are arable? 

Mr. Exuuiotr. That is arable on the Samoan standards which, as 
I say, is often more vertical than horizontal. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Elliott, this has been very interesting. We 
enjoyed your statement and testimony before the committee. We 
are glad you came up to give us the first-hand information of what 
is done in Samoa. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. Jensen. Let us take up the Virgin Islands. You are asking 
for how much money to expand your power facilities down there? 

Mr. Davis. $800,000. Mr. Eardley is in a better position to give 
the answers to your questions. 


ST. CROIX POWER 


Mr. Earpuey. The sum is $800,000. Of that, $110,000 will be 
spent on the island of St. Croix to continue the program we had last 
year. Last year we went to the Bureau of the Budget on our program 
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and they broke it up into 2 years. One hundred and ten thousand 
dollars completes that program and will enable us to complete the 
24 kilovolt line to Frederiksted on the west end of the island and 
will complete the generating capacity of the power plant. 

With the money last year, we repaired the REA line and made 
inventory of the properties and have reached agreement with the 
Power Authority. It is now scheduled that the transfer on the 
properties will take place March 1. 


ST. THOMAS POWER 


As to St. Thomas, we had exactly the same program. The munici- 
pal council, however, did not agree to sell their properties to the 
Virgin Island Corporation so it was dropped. They have since 
reached an agreement so $690,000 of this amount will enable us to 
retire the outstanding indebtedness of the St. Thomas Power Authority 
and expand the facilities at that point. 

I might say that the island of St. Thomas is desperately in need 
of additional generating capacity as well as transmission capacity 
and there is under way programs of expansion in the hospitals and 
schools which will absorb over 1,000 kilowatts more electricity. We 
will be able to meet that additional load with the funds provided here. 


q These programs are self-liquidating and will operate substantially 


the same way as the REA cooperatives and the money will be returned 
to the Federal Government with interest. Their problem is long 
term financing. They have been operating on a shoestring but 
breaking even and on the island of St. Croix last year there was about 
$10,000 net income. 

On St. Thomas their net income was about $40,000. But it must 
be realized that they have that much net income because of the 
tremendously high rates they are charging. The cost per kilowatt- 
» hour starts at 15 cents with a minimum of 5 cents and industry and 
the big hotels cannot possibly operate on that kind of service. We 
will successfully get them down to a very reasonable price. 


TAXES PAID 


Mr. Jensen. You pay no local, State or Federal tax? 

Mr. Earpuey. Yes. There are taxes. The Virgin Islands Corpo- 
ration pays taxes the same as if it were private property down there. 

Mr. JENSEN. Very small. 

Mr. Earpurey. It is relatively small. 

Mr. Jensen. Comparatively speaking to what private industry 
pays it is small. Now, the private utilities you say at St. Croix—— 

Mr. Earptey. That is municipal operation. There is no private 
utility there now. It is the municipal government. 

Mr. Jensen. The municipal plant has agreed to sell out to you? 

Mr. Earpuey. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Why did they change their mind? 

Mr. Earpuey. It was on St. Thomas that the municipal council 
) was on again, off again. They agreed once and changed their minds. 
’ There is quite a little bit of background on the island of St. Thomas. 
’ Certain businessmen down there were attempting to promote a private 
power plant through a contract here in Washington with a contractor 
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by the name of Byers; but an election was held down there and the 
people voted overwhelmingly in favor of this proposition. 


POWER PROVIDED BY PRIVATE UTILITY OR GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Jensen. Naturally, they would because they will get a tax- 
free industry. But I do not think I am going to vote for it because 
after all, we have to look after the taxpayers of the United States and 
the money loaned. 

Mr. Earpiey. This will not burden the taxpayers of the United 
States any more than a loan made by the REA. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, it will. We will have no revenue to speak of 
coming from the Government-owned light plant. So it does make a 
difference. 

Mr. Earpiey. There is no revenue coming from the light plant or 
the municipally owned light plant today. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that. But you have money or tax money 
coming from the municipal light plant going into the coffers of the 
Virgin Islands treasury which enriched that treasury so we do not have 
to appropriate as much money here for the support of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jensen, I think there is a misunderstanding. 
There is no private production of power on either of the islands at 
the present time. There was one at Christianstedt and Frederickstedt 
and the West India Co. had one at St. Thomas. The municipal council 
established the St. Thomas Power Authority, a local public body estab- 
lished by legislation. It took over on a sale from the West India 
Co. the old direct current plant and proceeded to scrap these plants 
and convert the smaller system into an alternating current which they 
say is a change from D. C.—Danish current, to A. C.—American 
current. 

They also got from the Navy the plant established during the war 
of 1,800 kilowatts capacity and still hold it on a use permit from the 
Navy. It isa generating plant at St. Thomas. There has never been 
any private power plant in this new program. There was an attempt 
to promote a private plant to be financed by an RFC loan. They 
were unable to get approval or to get money from private sources at 
anything like a reasonable rate of interest because of the various 
factors that enter into municipal operations. 

So, I really think the municipal council was at its wits’ end as to 
how to get a power plant when they finally accepted the proposal to 
get one like St. Croix. 


INTEREST OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Jensen. I heard from a man yesterday who said they could 
raise plenty of power money to operate the necessary electric produc- 
ing and transmission facilities for the Virgin Islands and he was ready 
to testify to that effect. The gentleman is a member of the legislature 
of the Virgin Islands. We met him when we were there last spring 
at Eastertime. 

As I remember, you folks last year testified that private industry 
was not interested. This gentleman informs me that private industry 
is interested in using private money to build the plants for transmis- 
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sion in the Virgin Islands. Congress has taken the position that 
where private industry is willing to do that we should not take the 
privilege of spending the taxpayers’ money. 

Do you know that to be the fact? 

Mr. Davis. I have no knowledge at the present time of any private 
effort of a substantial character prepared to meet the needs of St. 
Thomas. I would be willing to have this committee look into it and 
take any evidence before deciding on this proposition. 

Mr. Jensen. Would you folks be interested in having private 
industry produce and transmit the power down there; or do you want 
to spend the taxpayers’ money? 

Mr. Davis. We are never in favor of doing anything with public 
funds if it can be done with a reasonable degree of efficiency with 
private funds. 


NO PROSPECTS OF PRIVATELY FINANCED POWER 


Mr. Earpuey. I would like to say that for a period of 3 years we 
have explored every opportunity of financing. Letters were written 
to private banking firms specifically to show we could not get money 
from private firms before RFC would consider the loan. The munic- 
ipalities could not float the bonds and issues with private industry 
and it was a last resort we came to this. As I said before, the Virgin 
Islands Hotel had to intall private facilities because we could not 
supply all their light. They are not operating all their equipment 
there and we are carrying their line at the present time. There is a 
serious situation developing with the hospital, the high school and 
two grade schools, all of which represents about 1,000 kilowatts load 
and someone must provide facilities for the additional generation and 
transmission or these loads will not be taken care of and the equipment 
of the hospital and schools will be idle. 

I know some of the background of the gentleman proposing that 
sort of thing down there but no one will step forward and put up a 
plant which is anywhere near reasonable. 

Mr. JeENsEN. The gentleman’s name has slipped my mind. 

Mr. Earpuey. Possibly Gordon. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Earpiey. I am quite familiar with the background of that 
situation. I would offer for the record the fact that Mr. Byers 
financed some $65,000 worth of contracts at a high rate of interest and 
some profit to himself and that he would be interested in a contract 
along the same lines. I do not think that would be in the interest of 
the islands. 

Mr. Jensen. This Mr. Byers 

Mr. Earpuey. Is a contractor here in Washington very closely 
associated with the man you mention. 

Mr. Jensen. And he offered what? 

Mr. Earpuey. He put up $65,000 which was used to buy the St. 
Thomas Power Authority a three-phase line. ‘That is now operating 
down there. He financed it. He was the contractor and set the 
terms for the entire arrangement. I do not think the people of the 
island can afford facilities built on similar terms. It was a very 
profitable thing for Mr. Byers. It would not be profitable for the 
people of the islands. It would not result in reasonable rates or give 
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an economic base down there to facilitate the islands becoming self- 
sufficient. 

Two things are necessary—water and electricity. If we give the 
islands both of these things I think they will become self-sufficient. 

Mr. JensEN. If properly administered. 

Mr. Earpzey. I agree with that. And we will see that they are 
properly administered. 


PRESENT SOURCE OF POWER 


Mr. JENSEN. Now, tell us in as few words as you can who furnishes 
the power at St. Thomas and at St. Croix. 

Mr. Earpitey. The power at St. Thomas is being furnished by the 
St. Thomas Power Authority organized by the municipality. It is 
the same as a city-operated plant. The power plant belongs to the 
United States Navy. There are the two parties in that operation. 

Mr. JeENsEN. And what is the proposal? 

Mr. Earpuey. That the Virgin Islands Corporation would take 
over that operation and would return to the municipal council the 
$300,000 they have invested in that property and extend the property 
to take care of the needs of the island. 

Mr. Jensen. How about the Navy? 

Mr. Earptey. They would continue under the lease agreement 
they now have with the Department of the Interior. Navy can take 
back the plant on a 24-hour call. 

Mr. Jensen. How many kilowatts? 

Mr. Earpuey. 1,800. We need double that today. 

Mr. Jensen. Why can you produce and distribute power cheaper 
than private industry? 

Mr. Earp.uey. I do not say we can produce and distribute power 
cheaper than private industry. We can do it much cheaper than it is 
being done down there. We are asking for money to be returned to 
the Treasury with 2-percent interest for 35 years. Today they are 
endeavoring to finance a very short 10-year borrowing at 6-percent 
interest and pay it all back in 10 years’ time. No private money is 
invested down there now except outstanding bills on this balance of 
$65,000 contract of Mr. Byers. They are paying that off in regular 
terms. 

MUNICIPAL POWER FACILITY OPERATING AT PROFIT 


Mr. Jensen. Is the municipality making a profit on the business? 

Mr. Earpugy. The net income to the municipality is about $4,000 
amonth. It goes to pay off accumulated bills and so forth that have 
been accumulated over a 10-year period of operation. They are 
now about breaking even. They owed large bills for fuel oil and 
supplies of that kind. There was an outstanding bill of $23,000 due 
the West India Co. for unpaid direct current and the net income today 
is being used to retire this old indebtedness. 

Mr. Jensen. They are getting on their feet now? 

Mr. Earpuey. That is right. 
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RECOMMENDED RATE REDUCTION 


Mr. JENSEN. They are in a position now to reduce the rates? 

Mr. Earpuey. That is right and they have offered a $1,000 rate 
reduction per month, at my suggestion, made with the utility com- 
mission down there who refused to approve the rate reduction. I 
might point out that the chairman of that commission is the wife 
of the gentleman who visited you and they have refused to make this 
$1,000 rate reduction down there for some time. I asked them to 
make the rate reduction and we feel they could do it. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are asking for money to buy them out? 


FUNDS TO PURCHASE AND EXPAND FACILITIES 


Mr. Earpuey. We are asking—(1) We want to expand the facilities 
over a 2-year period. They will need $1,000,000 to stay in business. 
If they do not have that money to expand the facilities they might as 
well go out of business today. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are asking $1,000,000 to expand their facilities. 

Mr. Earpuey. $690,000 is included in the item for 1953 and there 
will be an estimate for next year. They have got to more than double 
the facilities they have on the islands today to stay in business. 

Mr. JENSEN. So you are asking that we appropriate $1,000,000 
jo 

Mr. Earpuey. $690,000 right now—— 

Mr. Jensen. Are you asking for money to expand the power and 
transmission facilities for the municipal power authority company in 
Charlotte Amalie? 

Mr. Earpiey. Only after we secure ownership of the property, if 
we acquire it, to the Virgin Islands Corporation. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is what I was wondering. And you are asking 
for the $690,000 to purchase? 

Mr. Earpuey. And to expand the generation facilities. The items 
are here—$275,000 for the St. Thomas power authority; $250,000 
to cover new power generation; $50,000 for city distribution lines; 
$65,000 operating capital; and $50,000 for rural lines. 

That item of $65,000 is there in order to save the cost of Diesel 
fuel there. We have adequate storage which we get from the Navy 
but we have to buy a tanker load of oil—35,000 tons of oil at a time. 
By doing so, we could save tremendously. 

Mr. JENsEN. Is the municipality in a position to buy a tanker load 
of fuel oil? 

Mr. Earpiey. No. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Won’t they be now they have their finances in better 
condition? 

Mr. Earpuiey. They are at a point now where, as I say, their 
finances look a lot better. But they cannot meet the loads of their 
customers nor can they continue to charge.the rates they are charging 
because there is tremendous opposition to it. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Well, of course, you can readily understand that 
everybody wants to buy as cheaply as they can—if the Government 
goes in there and subsidizes it. 
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Mr. Earpuey. There will be no subsidy in the operation. It is true 
we are providing money for this operation to take place on the same 
financial terms as any power company in REA. 

They need long-term financing at low rates of interest. 


WILLINGNESS TO DISPOSE OF PROPERTY 


Mr. JENSEN. Is the city council of Charlotte Amalie, which is also a 
part of the Legislature of the Virgin Islands, willing to dispose of their 
property? 

Mr. Earpuey. We have the commitment they made before we would 
go forward to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Jensen. Is the majority of the Legislature of the Virgin Islands 
willing to dispose of this property in this manner? 

Mr. Earpuey. I think the majority of the people down there are in 
favor of it. 

Mr. Jensen. The majority of the legislature—— 

Mr. Davis. Yes. There isa resolution of the legislature approved 
by the Governor to that effect and that is the basis on which this esti- 
mate was prepared. 


REQUEST FOR ST. CROIX POWER 


Mr. Jensen. Now, how about St. Croix? 

Mr. Earpuey. On the island of St. Croix we are asking $110,000 to 
continue the program which we started last year with the $695,000, as 
you will recall. At one end of the island was Frederiksted and at 
the other Christiansted, both operated as isolated direct-current opera- 
tions. In the center was the REA operation. REA could not loan 
money to finance any facilities in the towns because their population 
was over 1,500 so we worked out a plan to consolidate all that property 
and the result of the consolidation is that we will be able to reduce 
rates by over $1,800 a month due to increased efficiency. 


WATER CONSERVATION 


Mr. JenseEN. How about your water-conservation program on the 
islands? Is it going forward? Are you really making progress? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Under the new management of the Vi irgin Islands 
Corporation which took office about 3 months ago we have engaged 
an outstanding expert in the field of soil and water conservation who 
has been with our own Agriculture Department in the States of 
Washington and Oregon. He is now a full-time member of the staff 
of the corporation. Under his direction we anticipate that program 
will go forward more rapidly and very substantially. 

We have just concluded, by engineers belonging to the Geological 
Survey and Reclamation, a study of the sites which will be advan- 
tageous for larger water storage and larger irrigation work, and we 
expect to have the report available very shortly. 

The policy of the Board of Directors has been to encourage that 
work to the largest extent consistent with the funds available. 

Mr. Jensen. I was a little disappointed when we were there last 
year to find you only had a very few dams constructed with the 
money we had appropriated before that time. But you think you 
will get going on that program? 
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Mr. Davis. Our intention is to push it as rapidly as can be done, 
Mr. Jensen, within the limits of the appropriation itself. 

Mr. Jensen. How much are you asking for that purpose this year? 

Mr. Davis. $100,000. 


1951 OPERATING LOSS OF CORPORATION 


Mr. Jensen. Now, what did your Virgin Islands Government 
Corporation realize in profits last year—the sugar operation for 
fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Davis. Fiscal 1951 operation showed a financial net loss after 
depreciation of some $471,000. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. A net loss? 

Mr. Davis. That includes about $196,000 depreciation and in- 
terest charges or fixed charges. The operating net loss was some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $275,000. That is to be principally 
explained by the very severe drought for fully 5 months just at the 
time the cane was developing which cut down the yield. 

Mr. JensEN. Will the conservation of this water tend to alleviate 
that situation after you get these dams in? 

Mr. Davis. I should say it would certainly have some effect, Mr. 
Jensen. But you must appreciate that, as far as we know at 
present, there is no likelihood of a general irrigation program such as 
that which makes a great deal possible in Hawaii. The topography 
and the water courses of the islands are such that it does not appear 
possible to irrigate on a large scale such as is necessary for maximum 
cane production. The effect will be to alleviate that condition. 

The result should be better this year for a number of reasons. 
The grinding season this year has been started 2 months earlier be- 
cause of conditions in the mill which means all the cane can be har- 
vested while it has a high sucrose content. It will not be the same 
as last year. 

We cannot at this time forecast what the result will be and I am 
not undertaking to say sugar-cane production can be a profitable op- 
eration. At best it is a break-even operation and it provides a market 
and employment for several hundred growers who can grow cane and 
nothing else. We are doing the best we can to minimize losses and to 
develop those activities which will tend to make cane culture less 
essential for a basic crop. 

Mr. JENSEN. The retention of rain water in a few good dams on the 
islands, especially on the island of St. Croix where water is needed 
more than it is on St. Thomas, is necessary. Isn’t that a fact? If 
you held the water at St. Croix in hundreds of dams, the natural 
seepage of that water into the ground, even though you do not irrigate, 
will be a great adjunct in raising your water level closer to the roots 
of your crops and, hence, you will raise more sugar cane. 

We flew over Japan not long ago and especially in one section of that 
island, as Mr. Northrop remembers, we looked down and there were 
thousands of ponds—little and big. I presume they were for use in 
the raising of rice. They get the run-off water and hold every drop 
o: it and I see not reason why we cannot do that. It should be 
economical down in the Virgin Islands. You get quite a little rainfall. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; 45 inches. 
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Mr. Jensen. So I hope we can get going on that water-retention 
program. 

Mr. Davis. I am sure the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
has that very much in mind and is determined to have it carried as far 
as it possibly can be carried in reason. 


BUILDING OF NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. JENSEN. Where are you building the high school? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Wheeler, would you discuss that? 

Mr. Wueecer. On St. Croix a high school will be just to the north 
of the hospital at Christiansted. It will be to the north of that—a 
combination high and elementary school. 

Mr. JENSEN. Up to what grade? 

Mr. Wueeter. The elementary school goes up to grade 9 and it 
will be a combination junior high and high. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that the only school you are building? 

Mr. Wueeter. There will be a school at Frederiksted and repairs 
to schools at Christiansted and Frederiksted and a high school and 
repairs of some grammar schools at St. Thomas and some school work 
at St. John. All three islands. 


BUILDING OF HOSPITAL 


Mr. JeNsEN. How about your hospital? Where are you building 
that? 

Mr. Wueever. We are building a 116-bed hospital at St. Thomas 
just to the west of the hospital which is there. There will be a 60-bed 


hospital at Christiansted and a 12-bed medical center at Frederiksted. 

Mr. Jensen. I will let Dr. Fenton go into the health line. 

What is the amount you are asking us to appropriate this year 
altogether for the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Nucxer. Including public works? Programing over $5,000,- 
000 including Public Works, Virgin Islarids Government and Virgin 
Islands Corporation. Those three. 


OPERATING LOSSES OF CORPORATION 


Mr. JeNsEN. So Virgin Islands Corporation is carrying on quite a 
business down there. What was the picture of profit and loss on the 
Virgin Islands Corporation for fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Nucxer. A loss of $471,457. 

Mr. JensEN. What was it the year before? 

Mr. Nucxer. That I do not remember. Mr. Richardson, do you 
know. 

Mr. RicHarpson. $247,000. 

Mr. Jensen. And the year before that? 1949? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I do not know. 

Mr. Nucxer. I can submit it. 

Mr. JensEeN. I would like to have placed in the record the profit 
or loss of the Virgin Islands Corporation for the past 5 years beginning 
with 1947 and the anticipated profit or Joss for fiscal 1952. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Operating results of Virgin Islands Corporation and its predecessor corporation 
(the Virgin Islands Company) for fiscal years ended June 30, 1947-81 





J Charges not requiring expendi- 
Net loss (profit) 
exclusive of tures of Federal funds 
charges not 
requiring ex- 
penditures of 
Federal funds 





Interest on in- 
Depreciation ! | vestment of the 
United States 2% 





General operations division: 
1947 predecessor company $16, 134 |. 
1948 predecessor company 20, 124 
1949 ——— company 4. _._.-- 23, 438 
1950 Virgin Islands Corporation 6 125, 615 


1951 Virgin Islands Corporation 157, 351 
1952 Virgin Islands Corporation (estimated) 168, 600 

Rural electric division: 5 
1947 


6, 592 
7, 026 
5, 506 
10, 494 
11, 898 
(30, 200) 16, 900 














1 Prior to July 1, 1949, the Virgin Islands Company operated certain Federal properties under lease agree- 
ment with the Department of the Interior. Depreciation applicable to these properties was not recorded 
on the books of the company. Pursuant to the requirements of sec. 10 (a) (1) of the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion Act (48 U. 8. C. 1407) these properties were transferred to the Virgin Islands Corporation on July 1, 
= Since that date all depreciation applicable to these properties has been recorded as a charge to oper- 
ations. 

2 Charges for interest on the investment of the United States were not made against the Virgin Islands 
Company. Interest paid by the Corporation in 1950 and 1951 was made pursuant to the requirements of 
sec. 7 (b) of the Virgin Islands Corporation Act. 

3 Interest charged (and paid) on the investment of the United States are considered charges not requiring 
ie gee ty of Federal funds as they represent transfers between funds and the net expense to the Govern- 
ment is nil. 

4 Includes $365,591 loss on liquidation of inventories of rum, molasses, and distillery supplies. 

5 The rural electric division was financed during the years under discussion by loans from the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration of the Department of Agriculture, and was considered a separate entity apart 
from the Virgin Islands Corporation. The REA notes were liquidated during the fiscal year 1952 and the 
division is now an integral part of the Corporation. 


POWER POLICY IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. Fenton. The proposed change in your power policy down 
there has not materialized as yet; has it? You have not changed 
over from what you had? 

Mr. Earpuey. On St. Croix, it is now operating as one unit. 
There is one remaining step in the consolidation: to formally transfer 
from St. Croix Power Authority to the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
Everything else has been done. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you want to put the same thing at St. Croix— 
that power project over at St. Thomas? 

Mr. Earp ey. It will be operated as a separate unit. There will 
not be any consolidation there. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not see the necessity for it when all you have is 
Charlotte Amalie. You only have about 10,000 or 12,000 people 
there and have no industry. You have no farmers on St. Thomas. 
What power do they want except electricity for schools and hospitals? 

Mr. Earpuey. The load at St. Thomas is twice as great as the 
load in St. Croix. We supply the docks and take care of hotels which 
are becoming an industry. There are some.100 miles of rural lines 
to be built. No attempt has been made to provide rural electrification. 

Mr. Fenton. Where are the farmers and the farms? 

Mr. Earpuey. Over on the other side of the mountains to the south. 
There are also dairy farmers. 
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Mr. Fenton. It would be cheaper to put up a plant on the other 
side than to put up new distribution lines over there? 

Mr. Earpuey. The cheapest thing to do is to build distribution 
lines. But, irrespective of that, the immediate problem is 2,000 
kilowatts of new generating capacity to meet the loads now under 
construction. Otherwise, your hospital won’t have power and the 
schools will not. 

Mr. Fenron. You have to have power for all your facilities there, 
but you have no manufacturing there at all. 

Mr. Earptey. The industry there is the tourist traffic. If you do 
not have electricity to supply to these hotels—— 

Mr. Fenton. I do not see where there is a big problem in supplying 
power for St. Thomas. 

Mr. Earpuiey. The Virgin Islands Hotel is as great a load as the 
town of Frederiksted. 

Mr. Fenton. Why should we do that just for a hotel? Why not 
provide their own power. If it is uneconomical to provide power for 
everybody 

Mr. Earptey. It is not uneconomical for the United States. We 
are suggesting doing that on a businesslike basis with adequate 
equipment and financing and facilities, so there will be power for 
the islands to create industry and become independent. 

Mr. Frenron. Certainly, we all want to see it grow and become 
self-sufficient. 

Mr. Earp.ey. Your water supply and sewer supply on that island 
depends upon electricity to do the pumping. If you donot do that, it 
will not have any source of water right in the town. 

Mr. Fenton. I think a city of 12,000 people—if it is a big problem 
for the United States to handle a thing like that and if they cannot 
handle it without a deficit——— 

Mr. Earpuey. There is no deficit and there will not be. We are 
asking for an investment to improve facilities. It will be returned 
with interest. It is not a losing proposition now and will not be. 
But they need adequate financing to expand these facilities. 





POWER FOR HOTELS 


Mr. Fenton. How much of the power produced in St. Thomas is 
utilized by hotels? 

Mr. Earpuey. I cannot give you a kilowatt-hour basis; but I 
would say, of the revenue, about 20 percent comes from the hotels. 
I know that because I have just finished making that analysis. 

Mr. Fenton. They consume one-fifth of the power supply? 

Mr. Earptey. Their cost per kilowatt-hour would be less; so it 
would be more than one-fifth. They are bigger consumers. The 
power bill on the Virgin Islands Hotel last month was $3,000, and 
they are screaming. 

Mr. Fenton. It looks to me they are providing a lot of power for a 
few people. 

Mr. Earpuey. When you calculate what it is, it is only a consump- 
tion of 50 to 55 kilowatt-hours per consumer, and there is not a house 
in the United States that uses that little. 

Mr. Fenton. That is the quarrel I have with them. With such a 
small proposition down there, I am sure that any private utility com- 
pany would take that over and give them all the electricity they need. 
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Mr. Earpvey. It is a small operation, and that is why no private 
individuals will invest. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Gordon said they were ready. 

Mr. Earpuey. Well, if you allow a 12-percent profit on everything 
built and 8 percent interest, I could get that financed from a lot of 
sources; but the people don’t want that, and part of the rates being 
paid today reflect that kind of previous financing. 


ELECTRICITY RATES 


Mr. Fenron. How much higher are their rates than ours in the 
United States? 

Mr. Earpuey. More than double. The average cost per kilowatt- 
hour is about 5 cents for all consumers, and you cannot use electricity 
on that basis. 

Mr. Frenron. Well, I certainly think there has been a lot of talk 
about a little power in a small community. 


POWER USED 


Mr. Earpbtey. I would like to point out again—I have the figures 
before me and would like to read them off to you. The public-works 
program going on out there now: 

Kilowatts 
High school in St. Croix 
Ec iL ae chen ns ox aicha nse Diskus aubeanehaibaianat te Hietns sce tad ail Ee 150 
Housing development 


Total 


I did not mention the hospital. It will probably be 200 kilowatts. 
There is 1,800-kilowatt capacity in the generating plant and every 
kilowatt is operated on peak, and we have an agreement with the docks 
down there—the biggest industry in the islands—that they will not 
operate on peak; so, they have to unload ships at night. That is 
costly. 

Mr. Fenton. I am not quarreling with the needs. If they need 
twice as much, why don’t they get it instead of just talking about it. 
Every year we have this question of the Virgin Islands, a couple of 
little communities, as though we had the whole world on our backs. 

Mr. Earpury. To them, I guess it is probably the whole world. 
We want to do evervthing we can up here to help them, and we have 
explored every possibility for 3 years before we resolved to go about 
it in this manner. 

We tried REA, private finance, RFC loans, and we now come here 
on this basis. And it will all be returned to the Federal Government. 
together with interest. 

Mr. Fenton. It will be? 

Mr. Earpury. Yes, sir. It has been in the past when St. Croix 
had an REA loan. They made all their payments on time to REA 
and will meet all their obligations to the Treasury under this. 

Mr. Fenton. I hope they get that settled once and for all. 

Mr. Earpuey. They will be very happy if they do. 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Fenron. What about the hospital down there? Did some- 
body say that they have started construction on the hospitals? 
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Mr. Wueeter. The hospitals are under way, Dr. Fenton. The 
hospital at Christiansted will be completed in June; the one at St. 
Thomas will probably be completed at the end of the year, possibly 
December or January. The other two—that is, the health centers at 
Frederiksted, on St. Croix, and a little one at St. John—will be 
completed some time during this calendar year. 

Mr. Fenton. They certainly will be making good time if they are 
completed by the end of this year. 

Mr. Wuee er. I think that is the construction schedule as I have 
received it, and we think the contractors on those jobs are doing a 
pretty good job. It looks as if the same contractors will be interested 
in bidding on the schools now being planned and for which preliminary 
plans are already available. It is probable that on the schools, if 
these contractors do work out well on the hospitals and bid on the 
schools, we may get a slightly better price by reason of their being 
already in there. 

Dr. Fenron. How many beds will there be in the new hospital at 
St. Thomas? 

Mr. WHEELER. 116. 

Dr. Fenton. Will they tear the rest down? 

Mr. Wueeter. I do not think they are going to tear anything 
down. Certainly not at the present time. They will see what the 
developments are. There are several possibilities for use of the old 
hospital buildings—some for chronic cases which will relieve the 
load on the new hospitals, and to the extent that that is not necessary, 
there will be other uses. I do not believe there is any present plan 
for tearing any down. 


Mr. Fenton. Have you any particular facilities in the new hospital 
for the insane? 

Mr. Wuee.er. At St. Thomas 26 beds out of 116. 

Mr. Fenton. That will be an improvement over what they have. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. That 116 beds is divided up into 60 for 
general medical and surgical; 30 for tuberculosis and 26 for insane. 
That is the plan. 


WATER SUPPLY ON ST. THOMAS 


Mr. Fenton. How is the water supply there now in St. Thomas? 

Mr. Wueeter. Except in the period of excessive drought last year, 
we think the water ciate for the present population is fairly adequate. 
We have some additional storage capacity at the old submarine base 
where we have a revocable lease from the Navy, including tanks 
installed for oil storage. There are 5,000,000 additional gallons of 
storage available during this period of ‘normal rainfall w hich will be 
that much more that we can carry out into a drought period in excess 
of what we were able to carry over last year. 

Mr. Fenton. I would be very much interested in hearing the 
geological report. 

Mr. Davis. We had hoped it would be available by this time, but 
it is not completed. It will be available for the committee later. 

Mr. Fenton. I think the salvation of St. Thomas is the water. 
There is no doubt about that. Is the same young doctor and his 
wife in the St. Croix Hospital? 

Mr. Wueeter. Dr. Shorney? 

Mr. Fenton. That is the name. Yes. 
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Mr. WuHeeE ter. He is not there any more. His wife left and took 
a position in Puerto Rico, and shortly after that he left; and I think 
they have both come back to the States. 

Mr. Fenton. What medical men have you there now? 

Mr. Wuereter. The native doctor that was next in charge is now 
in charge of that hospital. 

Mr. Fenton. How many doctors have they altogether in St. 
Thomas and St. Croix? 

Mr. Wueeter. I cannot answer that question, Dr. Fenton. I 
will be glad to supply that. 

Mr. Fenton. How about St. Thomas? 

Mr. Wuereter. The St. Thomas doctors are Dr. Moorhead, head 
of the services, and Dr. Anduse, his principal assistant. I cannot 
tell you the staff of that medical service. 

Mr. Fenton. Please furnish it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Starr or VirGin IsLANDS DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Commissioner of Health 


ST. THOMAS AND ST. JOHN 
Six staff physicians 
One staff dentist 
ST. CROIX 
Assistant commissioner 
Five staff physicians 
One staff dentist 
Mr. Davis. We are also using some displaced-person physicians 
there with great success. 


CONDITIONS ON ST. JOHN 


Mr. Fenton. How are the 700 people on St. John getting along? 

Mr. Davis. St. John is showing every sign of improved conditions, 
economic and otherwise, due to the number of people who are building 
houses there, to the development of Caneel Bay as a resort area, and 
we are now planning the road from Cruz Bay to the south end at 
Coral Bay. That will give the people access to transportation 
facilities. 

There are some important interesting agricultural operations at 
St. John, which means it might develop as it once did into an important 
agricultural area. 

SOURCE OF POWER ON ST. JOHN 


Mr. Fenton. What is your source of power? 

Mr. Davis. There is no source of public power, except a small 
generator. 

Mr. Earp.iery. Two generators that work at nighttime. The plan 
would be to supply power from St. Thomas to St. John if we get that 
far along in the program. ‘There are only 500 people, and they could 
not support a separate generator plant. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the greatest distance across there? 

Mr. Earpiey. About 5 miles, but there are a lot of stepping stones. 
The longest overwater span would be only about 2,000 feet if we went 
that way. 
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STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR DE CASTRO 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, if you do not intend to return to the 
the Virgin Islands again, I should hke to file a statement prepared by 
Governor de Castro, who was sorry he could not come here as he had 
planned. He had an appendectomy operation, and the doctor 
advised him not to come here. He has prepared a statement for the 
committee. 

Mr. Norrevu. We will place it in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Morris F. pE Castro, GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am sorry that I cannot attend 
this hearing in person due to the fact that I am recuperating from a surgical 
operation and my doctors have advised me not to travel to Washington this 
month. I have, therefore, requested the privilege of sending this statement for 
the information of the members of the committee and for the record. 

First, however, let me take this opportunity of expressing my deep appreciation 
of your visit to the Virgin Islands after the appropriation hearings in 1951. We 
are grateful that you took the time out of a very busy schedule to look us over on 
the spot. 

The appropriation estimate for 1953 for the central government of the islands 
is in the amount of $320,000, an increase of $41,470 over the estimate for the 
current fiscal year. This increase is for the following purposes: 

(a) To restore personnel reductions made in the 1952 appropriation 

act. _ Gee a Se, EE MN Urey tease RE! et 
(b) For within-grade salary advancements 8, 744 
(c) For a survey of governmental operations_ _- 6, 756 


Total 

Let me justify each increase separately: 

(a) For restoration of personnel cuts made in the 1952 appropriation act, $25,970.— 
The limitations on personal services for 1952, contained in section 305 of the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act of 1952, have imposed severe hardship 
in connection with the administration of the government of the Virgin Islands. 
Although I know that all bureaus and agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
and most other civilian agencies of the Federal Government, are subject to the 
same limitations and restrictions, I am of the opinion that, because 90 percent of 
the appropriation for the central government of the islands is for personal services, 
we are experiencing greater relative difficulties here in the Virgin Islands than is 
being experienced by those agencies which have a smaller proportion of. funds for 
personal services and a larger proportion for other expenses, or by those agencies 
which have been able to freeze existing vacancies. 

We have found it impossible to save 10 percent of our appropriation for per- 
sonal services either by vacancy savings or by lay-offs during the current fiscal 
year. We have 49 permanent full-time employees in the central government of 
the Virgin Islands. These 49 officials and employees are not working in 1 office 
but in 7 different offices which, with 8 separate department heads, spread the 49 
persons through’7 separate agencies in St. Thomas, 7 in St. Croix, and 1 in St. 
John. To save 10 percent of our estimated salaries in one fiscal year would 
require us to lay off all our clerks in all our offices, considering their lump-sum 
leaves which would have to be paid, or to drop most. of our department heads. 
As section 305 exempts Presidential appointees and employees engaged .in health 
services, there could be no reduction in force among the five higher-salaried 
officials of the central government of the islands who fall in these categories. 

When the Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1952 was enacted, there 
were no vacancies in the above staff. For the most part, the officials and em- 
ployees in the central administration have been in the government service here 
for a great many years, the turn-over is extremely small, and the workload has 
been so heavy that. many of them have accumulated and are due their full accrual 
of annual leave. One vacancy occurred by retirement on November 1, 1951, in a 
most important position—that of Administrator for St. Croix. This position 
cannot be filled until the accrued leave of the previous incumbent shall have 
expired. It has, therefore, been found impossible to save by lapses due to vacan- 
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cies or by reduction in force anywhere near 10 percent of our estimated appro- 
priation for personal services. 

Because of this most intricate and difficult situation, we took the hard way out 
of this diieemma, in order to comply with the mandate of the appropriation act 
to save 10 percent of estimated salaries, and we imposed a mandatory furlough 
without pay whereby every official and employee, from the Governor down and 
including those in the exempt categories, is being subjected to a loss of pay for 
26 days calculated to yield the saving of the required 10 percent. This is a serious 
imposition and it cannot be continued. It amounts to a cut in pay of 1 month’s 
salary for each employee in the central government since few employees actually 
take their payless furlough day off. 

I recommend, most strongly, that the amount of $25,970 to restore these 
personne! reductions for the next fiscal year and to finance ail approved positions 
at established rates on a full-time basis, be allowed. 

(b) Within-grade salary advancement, $8,744.—It is estimated that $8,744 will 
be required to cover within-grade salary advancements and the additional cost 
of living allowances thereon. 

(c) Survey of governmental operations, $6,756.—The increase of $6,756 will cover 
the cost of a proposed survey by the Public Administration Service of Chicago, or 
some other like agency, of governmental operations in the Virgin Islands, with a 
view to determining whether they are being operated economically and efficiently 
and to submit recommendations for improvement in governmental management, 
wherever found to be necessary. During the past fiscal year an excellent survey 
was made of the structure and administration of the revenues of the two munici- 
palities of the Virgin Islands by a tax expert. The report of this expert is available 
to the committee. This report will serve as a guidepost for action in the current 
and in succeeding fiscal years. Concurrently, we should have a similar expert 
study our governmental operations so as to have a complete program for economy 
in and improvement of our governmental operations. Such a study of the munici- 
pal government of St. Croix was made in 1946 for the House Appropriations 
Committee. My desire is to have that study brought up to date and to undertake 
a similar study of the municipal governments of St. Thomas and St. John. 

The estimate of appropriation for assistance to the two municipal governments 
for 1953 amounts to $745,000, which is the same as for the preceding fiscal year. 
This appropriation includes the expenses of public health, public education, leper 
asylum, institutional care for the aged and indigent sick, public airports, and other 
normal municipal-operating expenses. Despite increases in our tax revenue in the 
past 10 years, from $488,000 in 1941, to $1,359,206 in 1951, normal increased 
operating costs have made it impossible to request a reduction in this appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the municipal governments. This appropriation can be 
eliminated as soon as Congress grants us the return of the internal revenue taxes 
on products of the Virgin Islands shipped to the United States. Hearings on a 
new Organic Act for the Virgin Islands have just been held by a subcommittee of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives and 
we hope that these hearings will result in a new Organic Act which will include the 
return of the internal revenue taxes. 

In conclusion, let me state that the Government of the Virgin Islands is seeking 
the attainment of economic progress and stability through the execution of a 
planned program for developing the human and physical sources of the islands by— 

1. Long-term educational policies which will better serve the personal, economic, 
and social needs of the people; 

2. Increased food and sugar production through the development of sound 
agricultural practices; 

3. An all-year tourist program; 

4. Establishment of small industries; 

5. Strengthening and improvement of preventative and therapeutic services 
as a single integrated system of health care; 

6. Elimination of substandard and other inadequate housing through the 
clearance of slums and blighted areas; 

7. Providing security for the aged and unemployable; 

8. Improvement of, economy in, unification and simplification of the Govern- 
ment structure. 

During the last fiseal year, determined efforts were made to approach if not to 
achieve some of these objectives. The present administration continues to 
stress the importance of greater self-support and self-dependence. Realizing 
that Virgin Islanders must not ask for and expect benefits from the United 
States without actively supporting local measures which would bring the islands 
closer to the goal of self-support, the administration has endeavored to find new 
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sources of revenue as well as to reduce operating expenses. It was with this 
objective in mind that an expert study was made in the past fiscal year of the 
structure and administration of the revenues of the islands, as explained above. 
It is for this purpose, too, that we have requested in the appropriation for 1953 
an amount sufficient to cover the estimated cost of a detailed survey of govern- 
mental operations in the Virgin Islands for the purpose of determining their 
economy and efficiency. 


CHANGES IN BASIC LAW 


Mr. JENSEN. While we were down there the Governor recommended 
some changes in the basic laws of the islands. Were these changes 
accepted by the legislature? 

Mr. Davis. There is a bill pending before the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, Mr. Murdock’s committee, to revise the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands. That subcommittee has just 
concluded hearings on the islands within the last 2 weeks and the 
matter is being actively considered in that committee and will come 
up very soon, I am sure. 

GUAM 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Davis, in your opinion, how do you feel about the 
situation in Guam? The situation as it now exists pertaining to the 
civilian government which was superimposed on that great military 
establishment out there. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Jensen and Mr. Chairman, I think there is every 
reason to believe that we can be pleased at the progress which has been 
made in the setting up of essential civilian government there. The 
government under Governor Skinner has been able to take over the 
government services and activities without any great degree of diffi- 
culty. The Guam Legislature has reorganized under the new organic 
act and has held one session in which it showed a very high degree of 
competence in thinking and planning for the future and in which it 
passed a number of excellent laws, not one of which the Governor 
thought he had to veto. 

It is also, I think, a matter of gratification that under the provision 
whereby Guam retains the Federal revenues there the island is self- 
financing and is not now applying to the Government for funds other 
than those required by law for the return of people who have been on 
contract with the Government in the island. 


PROBLEM OBSERVED ON TRIP TO GUAM 


Mr. JENSEN. We visited Guam on this tour we made in the Pacific 
in the latter part of November and early part of December. We could 
sense, I should say, that there was a considerable controversy between 
the Governor and the military officials and even the legislature. We 
visited some members of the legislature and I think they were very 
able men. They were native Guamanians and I am sure the rest of 
the members went away with a high regard for the Guamanian legis- 
lative members. 

There was some talk about Governor Skinner being a little bit dicta- 
torial and would issue orders and directives without counseling with 
the legislature. I hope that that can be ironed out. Maybe in some 
instances it was necessary to do that. 
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NUMEROUS POLICE 


There was also some complaint about the fact that all the branches 
of the military, which are on the island, and that is probably every 
branch, have a military police force of their own, and the Governor 
also established a constabulary of some 200 or 300 members, and 
they are therefore overrun with police. I was told there were more 
police on the island of Guam—which is about 9 miles by 30 miles 
than they have in Milwaukee. I thought the folks were quite law 
abiding there. I met a lot of people there and talked with them and 
did not think they needed all that police force. I am sure they do not. 
I think you might look into that. 

Mr. Davis. I am grateful to you for these suggestions and I will 
do that. It would rather seem to me that the problems that would 
arise are those you would expect in a very small area of that sort with 
that very large expanse of ocean. Most people on the land are em- 
ployees on contracts. It is likely there will always be ground for some 
differences such as you have in the neighborhood of any large military 
establishment. 

Mr. JeNsEN. I recognize that. 


COMPLAINT OF BUSINESSMEN 


The Lions and Rotary Clubs and other clubs had the delegation 
to breakfast one morning while we were at Guam. I would say there 
were 150 members present, all businessmen naturally. I talked to a 
number of them before the breakfast and after. Their men complained 
that the PX’s were advertising goods for sale at less than the business- 
men who paid taxes could buy these goods. They did not think it 
was quite fair for a Government-financed agency of any sort to adver- 
tise and spend the taxpayers’ money to advertise the sale of goods at 
cost. 

Maybe you cannot do anything about that. But it does not seem 
quite fair. We have the PX’s. We need that. We have them all 
over but to go out and advertise the fact that you have a refrigerator 
they can buy for $179.50 that the regular merchants who pay taxes 
cannot buy wholesale for that amount gives plenty of room for com- 
plaint. I hope you will bring that to the attention of the military. 
They certainly do not need to advertise stuff at cost and, of course, I 
suppose it is the military personnel that has the privilege of buying 
that. 

I think you know as well as I do that many times they buy for 
their friends. 

Mr. Davis. Both the Territorial government and we ourselves have 
done a great deal of work on that. There is a matter of revenue in 
question—the question whether these people should pay the same 
taxes in the area. It is still a live question. Military people insist 
on retaining their commissaries as part of their overseas program and 
are willing to restrict them to sale to the military personnel them- 
selves and to avoid competition wherever it can be done. 

Mr. Sapy. I think their policies are adequate. 

Mr. JENSEN. Several businessmen told me they would be run out 
of business with all that competition and certainly they should be 
protected. 
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Mr. Davis. I should be very happy to have the report of the com- 
mittee on that. It would help us. 


DESTRUCTION OF COCONUT GROVE 


Mr. Jensen. And another thing. This is the last I shall say about 
Guam. We got word that they were going to destroy that fine coco- 
nut grove, 32,000 trees, on the one end of the island where the Air 
Force is in charge, so we took a trip out there and got hold of a 
colonel in the Air Force. 1 asked him what he was going to do about 
that fine coconut grove which used to be, and still is a natural pvo- 
tection. It provides coconuts and copra of the value of a million 
dollars a year. He said they needed that to take care of their water 
supply. Well, I could not quite see whether they needed that great 
area to take care of a little water supply. They had water tanks on 
one end of it. 

The truth of the matter, so the Governor told us, was they were 
going to make that a national park and recreation center—a nice 
beach. They were going to destroy all the trees. So I askel the 
colonel if the Air Force was going to destroy these trees. Ho» sail, 
“T did not say I was.’”’ The governor said, “You were, aad the Speaker 
of the House said you were.”’ They were standing right there. I s1id 
I certainly hoped he would change his mind on that business. The 
finest coconut grove on the island of Guam and they were going to 
destroy it. 

During the war when the Japanese had them pinned down, they 
lived almost exclusively from those coconuts. But they would destroy 
that fine coconut grove—32,000 trees. It just about made me blow 
my top. And the rest of the committee felt exactly as I did. Mr. 
Northrop here felt the same way and Mr. Culp, who was there, did 
too. I am not trying to involve them in that controversy. 

Certainly if that grove is destroyed, I am going to see what can be 
done to the man who did it, and I am not going to pull any punches. 


TRUST TERRITORY 


M. Norretu. All right, gentlemen, we will now move on to the 
Trust Territory. Pages 51, 51A, and 63 of the justifications will be 
placed in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Recapitulation 





Administra- | : 
Location tion and (Construction 
operations | 





Headquarters (including interior — $1, 078, 422 $1, 078, 422 
Saipan (including Tinian) ‘ 787, 891 $191, 150 979, 041 
eer 2 Fe Ee rig. ccs G odset hy oan 5, 339, 962 885, 424 
Vans 255.223 SE aig RIN Cs SS BaP nga PE 54, 36 128, 750 383, 141 
Truk... ee on te 559, 277, 095 836, 812 
Ponape. -- ae been aap hs thaminpa% _— 555, 6 Oy 1, 018, 600 
Majuro-. sp inialbinte-aimleicniate Rin tne sik bose arsttcares abeaiinn ¢ 2, < 829, 267 
Regular transporte ition. ; ih < th hig eRe , 950, 1, 950, 000 
Special transportation , ‘ 882, 070 
7, 160, 502 3 “1, 682, 275 8, 842, 77 
POE Cc this nab apuncenptteieelanidsainscankbabows 662,777 }..-.-. 682, 777 











DUE COG ooo oe ccnccecccknckeacsneeepeonveeunensvinagent B, 25 | 582, 278 8, 160, 000 
| 
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istimated local revenue 


Care of leper patients (Guam) 

Laer set ie i F 

Rental of land and property 

Copra processing tax (12,000 short tons) - 
Sale of copra (Metalanim plantation) 
Miscellaneous 

Freight and passenger revenues ! 

Sale OF MONO oo ozo : 


$60, 830 
31, 625 
3, 522 


8, 000 
334, 800 
50, 000 


TEM arn ees ee hi ee i ip aE a ee . 682, 7.7 


1 See the following table: 
10,800 long tons copra, at $15 per ton 
3,600 long tons copra, at $7 per ton 


7,000 revenue tons trade goods and dry stores at $18 per ton_._--______________- 


800 reefer tons at $27 per ton 


..... $162, 000 


25, 200 
126, 000 
21, 600 


334, 800 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I have no general statement to make on 
the Trust Territory. We have here Mr. McConnell, the Deputy High 
Commissioner who has been in direct charge of most of the territory 
and I would request that the committee have him give his testimony. 
He will submit a statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. M’ CONNELL, DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before the committee upon which we must rely so heavily to finance 
the essential services needed in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Based on our experience in the administration of the Trust Territory in the 
past 6 months, we now feel qualified to explain our requirements in more specific 
terms than has been possible heretofore. The Department of the Interior and 
the High Commissioner took over a going concern with many programs and poli- 
cies in effect. Our policy has been to keep such programs operating at approxi- 
mately the same level until time permitted their evaluation. We hope to be able 
to retain the best and build on it as experience indicates the changes which should 
be made. To date we have made no increases in any of the various fields of activ- 
ity in order that forward steps will more certainly be taken in proper directions. 

In the fields of public health, education, and political and economic affairs we 
find that the needs of the native people vary according to the cultural and eco- 
nomic situation of the district in which they live. Programs are therefore de- 
signed to satisfy those needs in a simple realistic manner in harmony with the 
pattern of the district. To the maximum extent consistent with their abilities, 
islanders are being employed in carrying out such programs and numbers of them 
are getting in-service training to carry on in the future. With relatively minor 
financial and administrative assistance it will be possible in a few years to in- 
crease the economy of the districts and reduce our budgetary requirements. 
Acceleration must be given to our land title work in order that useful land may 
be returned to native control and put into production. The construction projects 
planned this year will quickly pay for themselves by reducing the exorbitant 
costs of maintenance of the obsolete buildings and equipment now in use. 

It is the considered opinion of those of us who are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the trust territory that the appropriation request for fiscal year 1953 
which is being presented at this time, represents the minimum requirements to 
defray costs of administration and operation and to carry out emergency con- 
struction consisting primarily of generator plants and refrigeration units. We 
believe that each item is justified and I am glad to have this opportunity to furnish 
any additional data beyond that which is being presented in written form, to the 
extent that this committee may desire. 


INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Norre tt. I notice you have an increase of $4,460 for the High 
Commissioner’s office. You might explain that first. 

Mr. McConne tv. Most of that is taken up by salary increase since 
the item itself contains the salary of the High Commissioner, Deptuy 
High Commissioner, and our two secretaries. These salaries were all 
subject to the salary increase and that accounts for almost all of it. 

Mr. Norrety. Then you have grants. The total estimate this 
year of $8,160,000 is an increase of $3,967.749. Will you explain that 
briefly? 

Mr. McConne tt. That increase, if I may be permitted to compare 
it with our request made in 1952, amounts, in personal service. for 
United States employees, to an increase from $1,743,000 to $1,908,000 
for that particular category. That increase is explained again by the 
salary increases for the civil service personnel, which is approximately 
10 percent. 
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For personal services of native employees it is an increase of $397,000 
to $708,000. That is explained by the fact that when the Department 
of the Interior took over the operation from the Navy we found the 
annual expenditure for native employees, instead of being a figure of 
approximately $397,000 estimated, was actually at a figure of $770,000 
per year. 

Mr. Norrevi. Why was that mistake made? 


INCREASE FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. McConne t. It is difficult to account for the mistake except 
it was very hard for the committee which made the investigation of the 
Trust Territory operation during 1951 to get all the Navy figures. 
Also, we feel that in all likelihood there was an increase in the number 
of native employees from the time the survey was made until July 1 of 
last year when the Department of the Interior took over the operation 
and we felt, too, there were increases in salaries paid to those natives. 

In any event that was the rate we found at the time we took over. 
We felt that rate could be reduced to approximately $700,000 a 
year which is the amount reflected in the 1953 budget. But it will be 
a matter of gradual reduction. 

We could not stage a general lay-off across the board. We feel we 
can reduce the number of employees but we will have to adjust wage 
rates also and by a combination of the two we should come out with 
a total figure of about $700,000. 

Mr. Norre .t. If you had the number of employees the Navy had, 
which is more than the study indicated, who is to pay them, the 
Navy or the Interior? 

Mr. McConne.u. We are gradually reducing the number. 

Mr. Norre.u. If you did not have enough money, who paid the 
salary? 

Mr. McConne.u. We did. 

Mr. Norrevu. Where did you get the money? 

Mr. McConnetu. From current 1952 appropriation. 

Mr. Norre.u. Then we appropriated enough money last year? 

Mr. McConnetv. I am speaking in terms of what was requested 
for 1952. We have obviously had to carry on with the funds available 
to us and that is one of the reasons we had to reduce the number of 
employees from the number they had when we took over. 

Mr. Norre.u. Have you got along very well under that arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. McConne.t. Yes; and we feel we can further reduce the num- 
ber of employees. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Norrety. The tabulation on page 70 of the justification 
showing a summary of the construction program will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Construction summary 





Districts 





Function ae ' 
Koror | Yap | Ponape Majuro Total 


Buildings $68, 300 | $57,500 | $43,500 | $55, 500 , 875 $51,468 | $365,143 
eee 95,600 | 226, 47 5 | 73,250 | 194. 650 , 6 226, 650 | 1,044, 275 
Grounds and roads_..___..____-|_- a eo i ia ence i 96, 410 
Water system _____-- oh ee 34, 237 2 | 4 57, 632 
Marine facilities____ Pipe 21,000 | 21, 750 | ; | 15, 008 | | ‘ 110, 815 
Sewer systems y --| 3,000 | so 5, 000 | 8, 000 


sc 8 
| 
| 


| REE RRR 150 | ~ 339, 962. , 750 | 7, 09% 282, ¢ 1, 682, 275 








Function total: 





Materials_ _-__-_- 
Equipment. -- 











BUILDINGS FOR SAIPAN 


Mr. Norretu. I notice that on page 70 you have “Buildings, 
$68,300,” for Saipan. What is that? 

Mr. McConne.t. As we have explained in the narrative that went 
before that summary for Saipan under “Buildings,” it is a plan to erect 
one permanent family house unit on Saipan and another one on Tinian. 

Mr. Norrevy. How many house units? Just one? 

Mr. McConne.u. Yes; one at each location. We were intending 
them as pilot models of what we hoped to be able to do. 

Mr. Norre.u. $68,300 for one unit? 

Mr. McConneEL.t. $15, 000 for each house unit. There would be 
two house units. The balance of the amount was to perform extensive 
rehabilitation on existing Quonset quarters which are badly deterio- 
rated, and for the installation of hospital equipment. 


BUILDING FOR OTHER ISLANDS 


Mr. Norretyu. What are you going to do in respect of building in 
the other islands? 

Mr. McConneuu. As far as buildings are concerned, within the 
framework of this request, we have generally asked for money for one 
house in each district to serve as a pilot model to house our employees 
and their dependents. It also includes funds for installation of hos- 
pital equipment. 

Mr. Norreiu. Have they anything like that there now? 

Mr. McConnett. Nothing in the nature of this particular type of 
house that we intend to build. No sir. 


NATIVES’ HOUSES 


Mr. Norreuu. What kind of houses do the natives have? This is 
for American personnel. 

Mr. McConnetu. The natives’ houses vary from district to dis- 
trict. Some have’ more or less shanty-type construction built up of 
discarded lumber and corrugated metal roofs. Some have bamboo 
framework and thatched roofs. 

Mr. Norrewtyu. Would this be lumber or brick—for American 


people? 
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Mr. McConne tt. Coral blocks—made of coral and cement. 

Mr. Norrexu. $68,300 for the several islands for the American 
personnel? 

Mr. McConne tu. That is not confined to housing. There is in- 
stallation of hospital equipment—$35,000 out of that figure. 


REVENUE FROM MEDICAL AND DENTAL FEES 


Mr. Norrevt. Do you charge any of the natives for hospital 
treatment? 

Mr. McConne tt. 10 cents or 50 cents. 

Mr. JENSEN. 10 cents! 

Mr. Norretu. How much did you collect from the natives? 

Mr. McConne t. It is estimated that we will have a revenue of 
$31,000 for medical and dental fees. 

Mr. Norre.i. Now, what were the expenses this vear against the 
$31,000. How much did we spend in this work for which we received 
$31,000? 

Mr. McConne.t. I am referring, Mr. Chairman, to the estimate 
for 1953. Our estimate for fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Norre.u. Do you have any information as to what you did in 
the last fiscal year? 

Mr. McConnetu. We have some items of cost from the Navy De- 
partment during 1951. 

Mr. Norre.u. I do not care about that. Well now, go down that 
page and explain briefly each one of these items and give us the amount 
you are asking and what you intend to do. 

Mr. McConne tt. In the construction items? 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes. 

Mr. McConne t. Shall we take them up by districts? 

Mr. Norreu. I would like to do that. 


CONSTRUCTION SAIPAN 


Mr. McConne.u. The plan in buildings is to erect one permanent 
family house unit in Saipan; and one in Tinian and to perform reha- 
bilitation on existing Quonset quarters and provide for hospital equip- 
ment. 

Under the ‘Power system,’’ $95,600, on page 66, the funds will pro- 
vide a permanent central refrigerated storage, utilizing a concrete 
building and efficient slow-speed ammonia refrigerating equipment. 
This will provide proper and adequate storage for fresh and frozen 
foods, replacing the worn-out advance-base semiportable boxes pres- 
ently employed in all the districts. 

The water system is to provide for necessary repairs at Maui well 
No. 4, which supplies a large proportion of Saipan’s water. 

The marine facilities mentioned are piers, quays, and causeways 
which will be repaired and considerable replacements made in the 
floating equipment. 

The sewer system requires some replacement of pipe and other 
rehabilitation. 

CONSTRUCTION ON KOROR 


At Koror, the building program is to provide for the erection of 
one-family housing unit of a permanent nature and the rehabilitation 
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and erection of warehouses providing about 8,000 square feet of ware- 
housing. It will also provide funds for badly needed hospital equip- 
ment. 

Under the power system, we again will have to provide a central 
refrigerated storage unit with proper and adequate storage for fresh 
and frozen foods. Also a permanent, medium-speed, power-generating 
plant to replace the present portable advance-base-type units. Also 
there will be the erection of a necessary power line extension in con- 
nection with dock operations and electrification of certain portions of 
the water system. 

With the single exception of Saipan, all the generating units are 
the high-speed type, 75-kilowatt generators and ail of them are in 
need of repair. They are breaking down constantly and require a 
tremendous expense in maintenance. 

In the water system the funds will permit erection of a marine rail- 
way to haul small craft out of the water for regular maintenance to- 
gether with funds for extensive rehabilitation of the pier and the 
floating equipment. 

If the chairman would so desire I would like to show him some pboto- 
graphs at Koror which will show the electrical equipment we intend 
to replace. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a picture you might be interested in of our 
completely worn-out pumps at Koror and the next picture to it shows 
the actual pump itself. 


CONSTRUCTION ON YAP 


At page 68, Mr. Chairman. At Yap our building fund would again 
erect one permanent-type family house and do some work on rehabili- 
tation of Quonset quarters and also provide for installation of hospital 
equipment. Our power system at Yap would be improved. We 
would install a 500-barrel Diesel storage tank with electrically driven 
pump and pipeline. The permanent refrigeration plant would be of 
the same type as would be erected in all the districts with the ammonia- 
type operation. 

Seven thousand dollars is provided for marine facilities—for minor 
repairs to the dock, marking of harbor obstructions and rehabilitation 
of the personnel boat and steel pontoon barge. 

The sewer system is a matter of minor repairs to an existing system 
that needs the funds requested. 
¢ CONSTRUCTION ON TRUK 

The Truk district buildings will include one permanent-type family 
house and extensive rehabilitation to existing Quonset quarters and 
the hospital and hospital equipment. 

The money requested for the power system is to install a permanent 
refrigeration storage unit and permanent slow-speed power plant and 
associated equipment. 

The water system at Truk would consist of two 1,000-barrel tanks 
to provide adequate reservoir for the cental water system. 

The request for marine facilities at Truk, would permit extensive 
rehabilitation of the floating plant and the dock which recently 
suffered considerable storm damage. 
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CONSTRUCTION ON PONAPE 


Ponape—the request for building funds is again to provide for 
one family housing unit of permanent material, a permanent ware- 
house building of approximately 2,000 square feet floor space and a 
combined shop building adjacent to the dock for boats, motor vehi- 
cles, and heavy equipment. It will also provide funds for a badly 
needed hospital equipment. 

I am sure, Mr. 7 eae that Mr. Jensen, remembers the bad 
situation at Ponape and the bad condition of the docks there. This 
money is requested to provide funds for installations there including 
also badly needed hospital equipment. 

Under our power system, the funds would be used to erect central 
refrigeration storage plant, with proper storage for fresh and frozen 
foods; for the erection of a permanent power plant with slow-speed- 
engine generators, Diesel storage tanks with the necessary pipeline 
and pumping station to permit handling of bulk fuel. 

We have at the present time and we are encouraging the people to 
increase their fishing operations and freeze them for our own per- 
sonnel and themselves and for shipment to other stations. 

At this location, in Ponape is the only place we have requested 
money for roads and the money requested would build the road from a 
pier built under the Navy which is a deep-water pier to which a ship 
of the AK type can be docked but which has no connection with the 
shore or with the town. I presume the Navy had intended at one 
time to build a road but it has not been done and the pier itself and 
all the money that went into its construction is practically valueless 
until the road from the pier to shore side is built. 

It would materially reduce the cost of our ship operations if we were 
able to bring an AK directly into this island, unload our goods, and 
load out our copra rather than have to handle it from anchorage in the 
stream and use small barges into the pier. 

In the water system the funds will permit the screening over of the 
present uncovered reservoir and other minor maintenance. 

Under money requested for marine facilities, extensive rehabilitation 
of the floating equipment is provided for together with the erection of a 
marine railway for hauling small craft out of the water for maintenance 
work. At most of our centers we think it is the most economical way 
in which small craft can be handled. 


CONSTRUCTION ON MAJURO 


The money requested for Majuro would erect one family housing 
unit and rehabilitate Quonset quarters. It will also provide badly 
needed hospital equipment. 

Under money requested for our power system, it would consist of 
the erection of a central refrigerated storage plant for fresh and frozen 
foods; a central power plant with slow-speed-engine generators; and 
rehabilitation of the power distribution system. 

The money requested for the water system at Majuro would take 
care of replacement of badly corroded pipe which is what we call the 
advance base type—the thin walled spiral steel type. 

That, Mr. Chairman, completes the brief analysis of $1,682,275 
we are requesting for public works construction. 
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ITEMS INCLUDED IN GRANTS 


Mr. Norreui. Now, as I understand your explanations, the item 
there for which we appropriated last year under the heading of 
Grants—$4,183,251. This year the total of that $8,160,000 is 
an increase of $3,976,749. That really is divided into two sections: 
one, administration and operation, $6,477,725. 

Mr. McConne tu. That is correct. 

Mr. Norrewuu. And the construction angle of it, $1,682,275? 

Mr. McConne tu. That is correct. 

Mr. Norrewu. Speaking of total figures. 


INCREASE IN ADMINISTRATIVE AND OPERATION COSTS 


Now, explain briefly the administrative and operation costs and 
why they have to tremendously increase if you desire to add anything 
to what you said a while ago. 

Mr. McConnetu. There was another item I did not mention a 
while ago in addition to the personal services. I did not mention an 
item under operational costs, which includes everything other than 
personal services of a general nature. The increase there is almost 
entirely due to the increased cost of supplies and the cost of handling 
these supplies out to the field. 


DELAY IN SHIPMENTS OF SUPPLIES 


In addition to that, there is the fact that at the time the request 
was made for 1952 funds it was based on 12 months’ requirements for 
supplies. We are desperately in need of building up a pipeline of 
supplies of about 3 months and last year our estimate should have 
Been based on 15 months instead of 12. We cannot obligate in the 
month of June for supplies necessary for July, August, and September 
but because of the long delay in procurement and shipping, the time 
it takes to get goods from stateside or places outside the Territory 
for use in the district is approximately 3 months. Therefore, in some 
year we must accept that fact and have sufficient funds so we can 
obligate in the closing quarter of that year for the supplies necessary 
for the first quarter of the following year. That accounts for a por- 
tion of the increase. 

REVENUES OF TERRITORY 


Mr. Norreu. Are there any receipts from these supplies outside 
of what you use for hospital treatment for natives? Do you take in 
any money? 

Mr. McConne tv. Yes, sir. We have revenues out there but not 
derived from supplies. 

Mr. Norretyi. What do you do with that money? 

Mr. McConne tv. It is used along with money supplied by the 
Congress and it is estimated next year at $682,777. 

Mr. Norreu. You use that money and do not turn it back to the 
Treasury? 

Mr. McConnetu. No, sir. We show it here at the time we make 
the request for the budget. We show our total needs and expected 
revenues for the year. We deduct from the total costs the expected 
receipts and arrive at the figure requested as “Grant.” 

Mr. Norrevu. And you ask for the balance? 
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PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. McConne tt. Yes, sir. There was another item not covered in 
the 1952 request or appropriation and very properly so. This is an 
item for personnel turn-over, recruitment cost, and cost of transporta- 
tion of personnel out to the area. We have during 1952 had to 
absorb a charge of about $265,000 to meet that item which was not 
anticipated because the Navy had funds allocated for the purpose of 
taking care of the transportation of our recruits and their dependents 
to the area. Due to the fact that we did not get all our people out 
there by July 1, we had to pay out of 1952 funds the cost of taking 
these persons out to the area. It amounted to in the neighborhood of 
$265,000 and we had to use 1952 money foe that. 

In 1953 because many of these contracts will be running out and 
people will be returning to the States, we will have to get new recruits. 
We estimate that cost to be $896,437. 

Mr. Norrewv. In that connection you say you are estimating a 60- 
percent turn-over in 1953? 

Mr. McConne tt. Sixty percent, sir. 

Mr. Norrewu. You are not firing anybody. Are you? 

Mr. McConne tu. Yes, sir. 


HIGH RATE OF PERSONNEL TURN-OVER 


Mr. Norrevi. Why do you have this turn-over? 

Mr. McConne tu. That is just an estimate, Mr. Chairman. Our 
experience has not run through a period of 18 months. We do not 
know whether that estimate is high or low. That is not a very good 
answer, sir, but | can assure you that unless we can improve the con- 
ditions under which these people have to live we will have a 90-percent 
turn-over instead of 60 percent. 

Mr. Norreiy. Perhaps we do not need so many American em- 
ployees out there. What do you think? 

Mr. McConne tu. It depends on how fully we want to carry out 
our responsibilities which we think we have in the Territory. 

Mr. Norreu. [ wonder how these people got along when they were 
under other jurisdictions? Did they have money spent on them that 
we are spending? Or did they have to do the best they could? 

Mr. McConnetu. The only other jurisdiction that I can answer 
for is the Navy. And they had 25 percent more personnel than 
we have. 

Mr. Norre.v. Prior to the Navy? 

Mr. McConnetu. I am not prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. Norreuu. That is an awful lot of money for travel and things 
of that nature. 

Mr. McConne.u. We would like to feel that we could recruit people 
with a sufficient interest in the Territory and interest in the work 
they have to do; that they would be willing to remain for a much longer 
period than a year and a half. The Navy contract was 18 months; the 
Interior 2 years. Weare obligated to return them then. 

Mr. Norrevi. Have you hired them with the understanding they 
would have to work that long? If so, you should not have this large 
turn-over. 

Mr. McConneti. We would this year. These are accurately 
figured. 
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OBJECTIVES IN THE TRUST TERRITORY 


Mr. Norre.u. This last question. What is your objective now? 
Do you have a goal that you are trying to work to? What are you 
trying to do in the Trust islands? 

Mr. McConne.u. We are trying as far as possible to make these 
people self-sufficient within the limits of their own economy. 

We are trying to teach them to meet simple needs in industry, 
health, and particularly disease prevention. We are trying to help 
them by teaching agricultural methods they are not aware of and 
spreading that throughout the islands. Where one island group may 
be aware of methods in agriculture which another island group does 
not know we want them instructed. In general, we are attempting to 
keep the native culture at a level which the economy of the Territory 
will support. We hope that we are not going to westernize them too 
rapidly and teach them things that are away beyond their means. 

We are trying to create a political consciousness in the people in 
the various districts and teach them the democratic way of governing 
themselves. 

Mr. Norre tu. Will the final economy mean they will be self- 
sustaining, happy, honorable, upright citizens in these Trust islands? 

Mr. McConne tt. I think that only the first is anything we have to 
teach them. They are happy now. 

Mr. JeNsEN. They already have the rest of it. 

Mr. McConne tu. They do. 

Mr. Jensen. They sure do. 

Mr. Norrevu. Thank you. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FORMAT OF JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I have been going through this 
justification and must confess I am a bit confused. I hope that 
when you folks come in again that you simplify this thing so I can 
follow it. I have been going through the items and it is very difficult. 
You have it by programs but there is no general index. 

Mr. Nucker. Have you got to page 63? 

Mr. Jackson. No. I got discouraged long, before I got to this 
point. You ought to have it right at the beginning and lay it out, 
1, 2, 3, and so forth, in that logical, simple, straightforward manner. 
I am certainly not impressed by the justification format. I just 
hope that it can be simplified next time. You follow an approach 
no one else follows. It is entirely different. 

Mr. McConne tt. I was over in the public-works portion which 
was in answer to the chairman’s question. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. But I think you ought to start out from the 
beginning as to just what you have in your items. You start out 
with the High Commissioner’s Office which is, I believe, the first 
item in here. 

AMOUNT OF GRANTS 


Then you get into the next breakdown, a recapitulation here of 
your grant fund. It would appear the grants are $8,160,000 whereas 
they are $8,842,777, because the revenue is also available. 
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Mr. Nucxer. The grant would still remain $8,160,000. Our total 
expected expenditure is shown on page 77. 

Mr. Jackson. I understand that but when you check obligations 
with activities it only appears as $8,160,000. 

This revenue business is a little confusing tome. You actually may 
spend more than $8,842,777. Isn’t that right if your revenue is 

eater? 

Mr. McConne tt. If the revenue is greater. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, how do we know? 

Mr. Nuckir. We have estimated the revenue available on the basis 
of information in the islands and have estimated by the same method 
the total expenses expected in the islands. We deducted that esti- 
mated revenue and thus arrived at an estimated amount of appropri- 
ation needed. 

Mr. Jackson. But if revenues are more than estimated we would 
be authorizing a greater expenditure and thus appropriating by hocus- 
pocus. We are predicating an appropriation here on what you stated 
to be your budgetary amount of $8,842,777. I am not so sure that 
we are following a very good procedure here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. That would also be true in the Virgin Islands and 
Guam. We cannot anticipate what the revenues will be exactly— 
unless the committee chose to set a fixed limit on the revenues to be 
— We can never be sure. They may cut deeply or may be 
arger. 

ar. Jackson. You would know exactly what it was if the revenues 
were collected into the Treasury and you had a specific appropriation. 

Mr. Davis. If the grant were in the nature of a total appropriation. 

Mr. Jackson. We are appropriating $8,160,000. Then we would 
tag on a small amount. 

Mr. McConne tt. Any additional revenue would be reflected in a 
greater carry-over next year. 


REVENUES, APPROPRIATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Davis. Would it help you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Jackson, if 
we included in the record summary of revenues, appropriations, and 
expenditures? 

Mr. Jackson. That plus an indication of what was spent in 1952. 
Nowhere in this record do I find a listing by objects as to the amount 
appropriated for 1952. How can we compare what you requests are 
with what you are spending currently? If it is in here I would like 
to see it. 

Mr. McConne tt, It is in there, however we have no action all the 
way through 1952. 

Mr. Jackson. You know what you have got for 1952. 

Mr. McConne tu. And we also know we are not going to be able to 
live within it. 

Mr. Jackson. That is the story of every bureau and every depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis. You are quite correct. 

Mr. Jackson. It is a pretty bad lay-out. I have been trying to 
go through this and figure it out. I am sympathetic but I have been 
trying to find out what you had in 1952 and I cannot find out. 

Mr. Norre.u. That is what was confusing me. 
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Mr. McConne.u. We can easily supply that. 
(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


Comparative expenditures, appropriations, and budgets, fiscal 1951-53 


1951 1952 (appro- | yor. 3 
2 priated | 1953 request 


General administration | _...........-.-.- sat ys 000 | $2, 185, 000 | $3, 588, 318 
Legal and public safety - é : : ‘ : 1 , 200 | 90, 000 199, 973 
Internal affairs: y | 
aren 2 ; 88, 400 | 150, 000 | 466, 610 
Land-Title | 
Public health . ‘ 490, 000 478, 000 739, 911 
Education — aa ‘ é 407, 509 490, 000 | 548, 218 
Public works (maintenance) < ake , 227, 000 1, 050, 000 | 1, 617, 472 
Public works (construction) - - -- 190, C00 | 1, 682, 275 


Total available from grants and local revenues 7, 557, 109 4, 633, OCO | 8, 842, 777 
Less—Local revenues. - . 549, 749 682. 777 
Grants appropriated. ___- era e 7, 135, 78: , 083, 251 | 8, 160. 00C 
High commissioner’s office _- I 50, 540 | 58, 904 
Sutienyy 2 gash oe diate ns I 38, 832 | 55, 000 


Total funds appropriated ____.----- PERS pee a aes Be. 2 35, 783 | 4, 172, 623 | 8, 273, 904 





! Includes transportation, personnel turn-over costs, and finance. 

2 From 1951 report to U. N. Does not include estimate cost of “‘free’’ materials shipped to civil adminis- 
trators without charge in many instances. 

3 Includes some nonsegregated costs for departments. 


Statement of erpenditures, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1951 


Personne] 
services, 
U.S. Civil 

Service 


Material, | 

equipment,| All other 
and costs 

Supplies | 


Personnel 
services, 
natives 


Total 


General administration -_-- pads | $219,191 $60, 485 $41, 211 | $1, 094, 338 | 

Legal and public safety _- ‘ 29, 796 34, 951 4, 532 1, 927 

Internal affairs (commerce, agriculture, 
land titles) cee cpap ane 81, 567 22, 445 2, 742 7, 090 | 

Public health_- sibel palm cnmems oie : 3, 509 37, 992 127, 628 5, 664 | 

Education ; Bc me Gch ea 115, 888 32, 801 7, 757 | 39, 091 | 195, 5: 

Public works... ..-.------ eee 161, 422 20,297 | 381, 024 | 3, 895 | 675, 6: 


Total_- > 711, 373 | 347, 971 564, 894 1, 152, 005 | 2, 776, 243 


1 This includes costs of surface and air transportation, recruitment transportion, communications 
including certain unexpendable reserves. 


ITEMS IN REQUEST 


You have an item in here, ‘High Commissioner’s office, $54,444. 
What was it for, the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is the current fiscal year, $54,444. In 1953 
we are requesting $58,904. 

Mr. Jackson. Is that increase due to salary increases? 

Mr. McConne tt. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. You have “Headquarters (including interior dis- 
trict), $1,078,422.”’ What is that for, on page 51? 

Mr. Nuckxer. That is the cost of Honolulu headquarters office 
and the Interdistrict and is intended to reflect the cost of salaries 
of those who live in the field who are paid from the headquarters’ 
office. The total amount of Honolulu expenses. 
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Mr. Jackson. And that is all personnel expenses. $1,078,422. 
You have regular transportation, $1,950,000, and under that you have 
special transporation, $882,070 You have. $2,000,000 and over for 
transportation and then you have overhead $1,078,022. 

Mr. Nucker. On page 63, the administration and operation is 
broken down by headquarters and each of the districts and across the 
page by classifications, personnel department, finance, ete. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. But what I am trying to get at is a direct 
answer whether most of this $1,078,000 is personnel—— 

Mr. Nucker. $660,446 is for personal services of United States 
personnel. $104,857 is for native personnel. 

Mr. McConne.. $313,119 is costs other than personal services. 

Mr. Jackson. For equipment? 

Mr. McConne tu. Yes; and for travel, supplies, and other con- 
tractual services. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jackson. How many nonnative personnel do you have in ‘your 
headquarters? How many “ae do you have, first, in your Hono- 
lulu office—Trust Territories 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. Do you have a rough idea how many people you have 
in the office out there? 

Mr. McConneut. Around 45. 

Mr. Jackson. In the High Commissioner’s office? 

Mr. McConnewu. The Office of High Commissioner has only four. 
But in Honolulu we have approximately 45. 

Mr. Jackson. And the rest of the personnel is scattered throughout 
the islands and covered under this item? 

Mr. McConne ut. That is right. 

I have the breakdown by departments. I am sorry I do not have it 
by the various districts. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ISLANDERS 


Mr. Jackson. It seems to me your funds for transportation and 
special transportation could be cut substantially by getting more peo- 
ple in the area. Why don’t you have a ree ruiting program where you 
can interest people from the South Pacific area to go over to the other 
islands and do the work that is now being done by people from the 
States? Has anything been done in that connection? 

Mr. McConne.t. Yes, sir. We have recruited a good many people, 
particularly in Hawaii. However , it is difficult to interest them to go 
to the other islands. Quite a few people in headquarters are from 
Honolulu. 

Mr. Jackson. What have you done to interest Guamanians, for ex- 
ample? They are about as well advanced as any of the groups to act 
as teachers or stenographers to work in those other islands. Do you 
think that there is no prospect? 

Mr. McConnetu. Not as such. 

Mr. Jackson. | would suggest you use a lot of that transportation 
money for a training program and get personnel from the Pacific is- 
ands so as to avoid the expense of transporting people from the States. 
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Mr. Nucker. That large amount of transportation is the cost of 
operating the ships and airplanes now serving the area. It is not 
transportation in the sense of —— 

Mr. Davis. Logistic service. 

Mr. Jackson. The item of $882,000 you show for special transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Nucxer. That amount is for travel and transportation of per- 
sonnel to and from the Trust Territory. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Jackson. I have been through the islands of the Pacific during 
the period when they were still in Japanese hands. But, I think you 
are making a mistake in not trying to work out the training program 
to get some of these people in the islands to work in other islands. 

Mr. McConnetu. We are working a training program with our 
native people and a good many people are working on in-service train- 
ing for their jobs into which, by the way, we feel we can take more and 
more people. 

Mr. Jackson. Why can’t you find enough people in stenographers 
and clerks in the Pacific to handle that end of your personnel load? I 
do not think it is necessary to have people from the States in that 
category. 

Mr. McConne tu. Except for dependents, we have very few in those 
grades. We generally try to get married couples where a man has a 
special expertise in perhaps public works and his wife is able to come in 
as a clerk-typist. Most of our people of that clerical type are depend- 
ents. 

Mr. Jackson. You do not transport many from the States? 

Mr. McConneu. Not many. 

Mr. Jackson. What category do you find gives you the greatest 
problem in recruitment? 

Mr. McConnett. In the medical field. 


RECRUITING FROM PACIFIC AREA 


Mr. Jackson. I just hope a real effort will be made to encourage the 
people in those areas that are qualified to handle a lot of the work. | 
think it will be helpful to the people in the islands of the Pacific so 
they can go on to school and have an opportunity to go into Govern- 
ment service. It seems to me we could cut down very substantially 
stateside personnel by a proper training program. We are going to 
get into an overhead situation here which will be pretty unbearable 
and you will have trouble with Congress over a period of time getting 
funds. Then someone will say we are violating our trusteeship. | 
think it would be more in keeping with that trusteeship if we could 
make better use of the Melanesians, Micronesians, and Polynesians 
and that is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. McConne.u. We did try in our first recruiting program to get 
people from Guam. We did not go beyond that. We found the 
shortage of technical people on Guam the same as in the islands and 
then the Guamanians do not care about going any further. 

Mr. Jackson. Has there been no real effort to recruit Guamanians’ 

Mr. McConne.u. Yes. During our first recruitment program. 
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Mr. Jackson. How about people from Samoa? 

Mr. Savy. That is no good. Transportation costs are heavy. 
You recall the testimony of John Elliott this morning. We are only 
trying to recruit people with right skills in the trades. It is a heavy 
cost to get a Samoan there. We did pick one up. And there are 
programs to train teachers and medical practitioners among the 
natives; and dental practitioners and radio people. As time goes on 
we will do that. 

NAVAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Jackson. Do we have naval facilities in these territories 
outside of Guam, Samoa, and Truck? 
Mr. McConne tu. Kwajalein. 
Mr. Jackson. That is just an air base. 
Mr. McConnetu. A Navy base. 
a 


RECRUITMENT POLICY 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Jackson, if I might make one further comment. 
I suggest that there are no native people, so far as the native people 
are qualified, we can recruit. I always believe in that policy and 
follow it to the utmost extent. You only have to look at the record 
of the other territories which now are almost completely staffed by 
native people. 

There is this much to be said for the Trust Territory government, 
that it is still in its first half year of civilian operation and it has had 
to meet enormous and pressing problems of every conceivable char- 
acter. It is too early to assess it from the policy standpoint until it 
has had more opportunity to try to work out these wise policies you are 
suggesting and I am sure they will come. 

Mr. Jackson. Has that always been the policy, Mr. Davis? In 
Alaska a lot of people are brought in. 

Mr. Davis. Never in any case where I know of a qualified Alaskan 
to have been available would we go outside. In the Virgin Islands 
every employee of the Virgin Islands government is a native. Every 
important key job is filled by a native except the Governor’s secretary, 
the head of the power corporation, the head of the administration in 
St. Croix and St. John and the Virgin Islands Corporation. There is 
not a single continental person either in the Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, or Hawaii. 

Mr. Jackson. That is good. 

Mr. Jensen. I had hoped to spend a little time discussing trust 
island problems with these gentlemen representing the trust islands. 
However, I do not want to keep these gentlemen in Washington. I 
know they have work to do elsewhere. I have been sitting here for 
several hours trying to formulate in my own mind how I could get 
this whole picture in proper perspective as it pertains to these islands 
and do that in 15 minutes. To start out with, these islands in the 
Pacific are known as the trust islands which were mandated to the 
United States under the United Nations Charter and last year you 
had an appropriation of around $4,000,000 I believe. 

Mr. McConneE ut. $4,000,000 grant. 
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INVESTIGATION OF TERRITORY 


Mr. Jensen. This committee learned that you expected to ask for 
considerably more this year and so I decided that the best thing was 
for some of us to take a look at it. This we did as you know this fall. 
Congressman Christopher McGrath of New York; Congressman H. 
Carl Andersen of Minnesota; Mr. Northrop, assistant to the Secretary 
of the Interior; Mr. Culp, our executive secretary of this committee; 
Commander Gordon Finlay who is on Admiral Radford’s staff in 
Honolulu, and myself. We toured a majority of these island districts. 

I am glad we took the trip. It was a rugged trip for fellows like us 
but it was a most informative trip. The High Commissioner went 
with us, former Senator Elbert Thomas. We were very glad he 
could go. 

Upon my return from that trip I immediately called the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library‘of Congress and asked them to 
document as much information as they had pertaining to these items, 
especially as to the United States responsibility under the trust 
agreement whiich was issued by the United Nations when these islands 
were turned over to us in trust. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO TRUST TERRITORY 


I have a statement from the Library of Congress. Now, I had 
intended to read considerably from this statement. It sets out very 
pertinent facts. It sets out that section of the United Nations 
Charter that explains our responsibility in detail, and other docu- 
mentary evidence which is valuable to the committee and to the 


American people. They will read this documentary statement of the 
Library of Congress. They will understand what our responsibilities 
are completely. So, Mr. Chairman, I want to offer this statement for 
insertion in the record. It will save time. 

(Statements referred to are as follows:) 


To: Hon Ben F. Jensen. 

From: F. R. Valeo, Chief, Foreign Affairs Section. 

Subject: United States responsibility as the administering authority of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacifie Islands. 

In consequence of World War II, the United States occupied the Micronesian 
island groups of the Carolines, the Marshalls, and the Marianas (less Guam).! 
On November 6, 1946, President Truman announced that the United States was 
prepared to place the islands under a U. N. trusteeship, with this country as the 
administering authority. An agreement to this effect was approved unanimously 
by the Security Council on April 2, 1947.2. Its terms were in general accord with 
those provisions of the U. N. Charter that deal with the international trusteeship 
system. 

The trusteeship agreement places a number of responsibilities on the United 
States as the administering authority. With respect to the inhabitants of the 
islands, the United States agrees, under article 6, to — 

1. foster the development of such political institutions as are suited to the trust 
territory and shall promote the development of the inhabitants of the trust 
territory toward self-government or independence as may be appropriate to the 
particular circumstances of the trust territory and its peoples and the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; and to this end shall give to the in- 
habitants of the trust territory a progressively increasing share in the administra- 
tive services in the territory; shall develop their participation in government; 
shall give due recognition to the customs of the inhabitants in providing a system 

1 The Japanese had held these islands since 1920 under mandate of the League of Nations. 
“— trusteeship agreement for the former Japanese Mandated islands, It became effective on July 18, 
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of law for the territory; and shall take other appropriate measures toward these 
ends; 

2. promote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the inhabitants, 
and to this end shall regulate the use of natural resources; encourage the develop- 
ment of fisheries, agriculture, and industries; protect the inhabitants against the 
loss of their lands and resources; and improve the means of transportation and 
communication; 

3. promote the social advancement of the inhabitants and to this end shall 
protect the rights and fundamental freedoms of all elements of the population 
without discrimination; protect the health of the inhabitants; control the traffic 
in arms and ammunition, opium and other dangerous drugs, and alcoholic and 
other spiritous beverages; and institute such other regulations as may be necessary 
to protect the inhabitants against social abuses; and 

4. promote the educational advancement of the inhabitants, and to this end 
shall take steps toward the establishment of a general system of elementary 
education; facilitate the vocational and cultural advancement of the population; 
and shall encourage qualified students to pursue higher educations, including 
training on the professional level. 

Article 7 of the agreement guarantees basic freedoms to the inhabitants. Under 
article 11, this country agrees to provide them with ‘‘the status of citizenship of 
the trust territory” as well as with diplomatic and consular protection when they 
travel abroad. 

Apart from responsibilities toward the inhabitants, the United States assumes 
obligations in regard to the preservation of the international security of the area ! 
and the rights and interests of other U. N. members in the trust territory. This 
country also agrees to apply in the islands any international conventions which 
may be appropriate.’ Finally, it undertakes to report to United Nations on the 
progress of the trusteeship and to permit U. N. inspections.4 Excepted from these 
commitments, however, are areas within the trust territory which may be desig- 
nated from time to time as closed for security reasons. 

The seventh session (1950) of the U. N. Trusteeship Council revealed that there 
were mixed reactions on the part of other members to United States policies in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific. Representatives of some countries praised the liber- 
ality of the administration. Others, however, pointed to the great excess of United 
States expenditures over the islands’ revenues and complained that the practice 
of “pouring money into the islands would make it difficult and maybe impossible 
for the islanders ever to stand on their own feet.” 


APPENDIX [| 


TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT FOR THE FORMER JAPANESE MANDATED ISLANDS !4 
APPROVED AT THE 124TH MEETING OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


PREAMBLE 


Wuereas Article 75 of the Charter of the United Nations provides for the 
establishment of an international trusteeship system for the administration and 
supervision of such territories as may be placed thereunder by subsequent agree- 
ments; and 

WueEREAs under Article 77 of the said Charter the trusteeship system may be 
applied to territories now held under mandate; and 

Wuereas on 17 December 1920 the Council of the League of Nations confirmed 
a mandate for the former German islands north of the equator to Japan, to be 
administered in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations; and 

WHEREAS Japan, as a result of the Second World War, has ceased to exercise 
any authority in these islands; 

Now, therefore, the Security Council of the United Nations, having satisfied itself 
that the relevant articles of the Charter have been complied with, hereby resolves 
to approve the following terms of trusteeship for the Pacific Islands formerly 
under mandate to Japan. 


1 See art. 5. 

2 See art. 8. 

3 See art, 14. 

4 See art. 13. 

1a See document S/281 for the original draft agreement submitted by the Representative of the United 
States. [Footnote in the original, document 8/318, Apr. 2, 1947.] 

See BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1946, p. 889; Mar. 9, 1947, p. 416; and Mar, 23, 1947, p. 511 


94303—52—pt. 2———10 
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ARTICLE 1 


The Territory of the Pacific Islands, consisting of the islands formerly held by 
Japan under mandate in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, is hereby designated as a strategic area and placed under the trustee- 
ship system established in the Charter of the United Nations. The Territory of 
the Pacific Islands is hereinafter referred to as the trust territory. 


ARTICLE 2 


The United States of America is designated as the administering authority of 


the trust territory. 
ARTICLE 3 


The administering authority shall have full powers of administration, legisla- 
tion, and jurisdiction over the territory subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment,? and may apply to the trust territory, subject to any modifications which the 
administering authority may consider desirable, such of the laws of the United 
States as it may deem appropriate to local conditions and requirements. 


ARTICLE 4 


The administering authority, in discharging the obligations of trusteeship in the 
trust territory, shall act in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, and 
the provisions of this agreement, and shall, as specified in Article 83 (2) of the 
Charter, apply the objectives of the international trusteeship system, as set forth 
in Article 76 of the Charter, to the people of the trust territory. 


ARTICLE 5 


In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (a) and Article 84, of the Charter, 
the administering authority shall ensure that the trust territory shall play its 
part, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, in the maintenance 
of international peace and security. To this end the administering authority shall 
be entitled: 

1. 40 establish naval, military and air bases and to erect fortifications in the 
trust territory; 

2. to station and employ armed forces in the territory; and 

3. to make use of volunteer forces, facilities and assistance from the trust terri- 
tory in carrying out the obligations toward the Security Council undertaken in 
this regard by the administering authority, as well as for the local defense and the 
maintenance of law and order within the trust territory. 


ARTICLE 6 


In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (b) of the Charter, the administer- 
ing authority shall: 

1. foster the development of such political institutions as are suited to the trust 
territory and shall promote the development of the inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tory toward self-government *® or independence as may be appropriate to the 
particular circumstances of the trust territory and its peoples and the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples concerned; and to this end shall give to the inhabi- 
tants of the trust territory a progressively increasing share in the administrative 
services in the territory; shall develop their participation in ‘4 government; shall 
give due recognition to the customs of the inhabitants in providing a system of 
law for the territory; and shall take other appropriate measures toward these ends; 

2. promote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the inhabitants, 
and to this end shall regulate the use of natural resources; encourage the develop- 
ment of fisheries, agriculture, and industries; protect the inhabitants against the 
loss of their lands and resources; and improve the means of transportation and 
communication; 

3. promote the social advancement of the inhabitants and to this end shall 
protect the rights and fundamental freedoms of all elements of the population 
without discrimination; protect the health of the inhabitants; control the traffic in 


2 In the final text approved by the Security Council on Apr. 2, 1947, article 3 was amended by deletion of 
the phrase as an integral part of the United States. 

3 As finally approved by the Security Council on Apr. 2, 1947 article 6 (1) was amended to add after the 
words toward self-government, the words or independence as may be appropriate to the particular circumstances 
of the trust territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

4 Article 6 (1) was also amended by deletion of the word local in the phrase in local government. 
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arms and ammunition, opium and other dangerous drugs, and alcohol and other 
spiritous [sqirituous] beverages: and institute such other regulations as may be 
necessary to protect the inhabitants against social abuses; and 

4. promote the educational advancement of the inhabitants, and to this end 
shall take steps toward the establishment of a general system of elementary 
education; facilitate the vocational and cultural advancement of the population; 
and shall encourage qualified students to pursue higher education, including train- 
ing on the professional level. 

ARTICLE 7 


In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (c) of the Charter, the administer- 
ing authority shall guarantee to the inhabitants of the trust territory freedom of 
conscience,’ and, subject only to the requirements of public order and security, 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly; freedom of worship, and of 
religious teaching; and freedom of migration and movement. 


ARTICLE 8 


1. In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (d) of the Charter, as defined 
by Article 83 (2) of the Chasted. the administering authority, subject to the 
requirements of security, and the obligation to promote the adv ancement of the 
inhabitants, shall accord to nationals of each Member of the United Nations and 
to companies and associations organized in conformity with the laws of such 
Member, treatment in the trust territory no less favourable than that accorded 
therein to nationals, companies and associations of any other United Nation 
except the administering authority. 

2. The administering authority shall ensure equal treatment to the Members 
of the United Nations and their nationals in the administration of justice. 

3. Nothing in this Article shall be so construed as to accord traffic rights to 
aircraft flying into and out of the trust territory. Such rights shall be subject 
to agreement between the administering authority and the state whose nationality 
such aircraft possesses. 

4. The administering authority may negotiate and conclude commercial and 
other treaties and agreements with Members of the United Nations and other 
states, designed to attain for the inhabitants of the trust territory treatment by 
the Members of the United Nations and other states no less favourable than that 
granted by them to the nationals of other states. The Security Council may 
recommend, or invite other organs of the United Nations to consider and recom- 
mend, what rights the inhabitants of the trust territory should acquire in considera- 
tion of the rights obtained by Members of the United Nations in the trust territory. 


ARTICLE 9 


The administering authority shall be entitled to constitute the trust territory 
into a customs, fiscal, or administrative union or federation with other territories 
under United States jurisdiction and to establish common services between such 
territories and the trust territory where such measures are not inconsistent with 
the basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System and with the terms 
of this agreement. 

ARTICLE 10 


The administering authority, acting under the provisions of Article 3 of this 
agreement, may accept membership in any regional advisory commission, regional 
authority, or technical organizatien, or other voluntary association of states, 
may co-operate with specialized international bodies, public or private, and may 
engage in other forms of international co-operation. 


ARTICLE ll 


1. The administering authority shall take the necessary steps to provide the 
status of citizenship of the trust territory for the inhabitants of the trust territory. 
2. The administering authority shall afford diplomatic and consular protection 
to inhabitants of the trust territory when outside the territorial limits of the trust 
territory or of the territory of the administering authority. 
5 As finally approved by the Security Council of Apr. 2, 1947, the text of article 7 contains a slight revision, 


requested by the United States Representative, whereby freedom of conscience is moved forward so that it is 
not subject to the requirements of public order and security, 
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ARTICLE 12 


The administering authority shall enact such legislation as may be necessary 
to place the provisions of this agreement in effect in the trust territory. 


ARTICLE 13 


The provisions of Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter shall be applicable to the 
trust territory, provided that the administering authority may determine the 
extent of their applicability to any areas which may from time to time be specified 
by it as closed for security reasons. 


ARTICLE 14 


The administering authority undertakes to apply in the trust territory the 
provisions of any international conventions and recommendations which may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstances of the trust territory and which 
would be conducive to the achievement of the basic objectives of Article 6 of this 
agreement. 

ARTICLE 15 


The terms of the present agreement shall not be altered, amended, or terminated 
without the consent of the administering authority. 


ARTICLE 16 


The present agreement shall come into force when approved by the Security 
Council of the United Nations and by the Government of the United States after 
due constitutional process. 


AppENDIx II 
CHAPTER XII. INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 
ARTICLE 75 


The United Nations shall establish under its authority an international trustee- 
ship system for the administration and supervision of such territories as may be 
placed thereunder by subsequent individual agreements. These territories are 
hereinafter referred to as trust territories. 


ARTICLE 76 


The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in accordance with the Purposes 
of the United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present Charter, shall be: 

a. to further international peace and security; 

b. to promote the political, economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence as may be appropriate to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned, and as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement; 

c. to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage 
recognition of the interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 

d. to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial matters for 
all Members of the United Nations and their nationals, and also equal treatment 
for the latter in the administration of justice, without prejudice to the attain- 
ment of the foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of Article 80. 


ARTICLE 77 


1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories in the following 
sategories as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship agreements: 

a. territories now held under mandate; 

b. territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result of the 
Second World War; and 
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¢c. territories voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible for 
their administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories in the 
foregoing categories will be brought under the trusteeship system and upon 
what terms. 

ARTICLE 78 


The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which have become 
Members of the United Nations, relationship among which shall be based on 
respect for the principle of sovereign equality. 


ARTICLE 79 


The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the trusteeship 
system, including any alteration or amendment, shall be agreed upon by the 
states directly concerned, including the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a Member of the United Nations, and shall be 
approved as provided for in Articles 83 and 85. 


ARTICLE 80 


1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements, made 
under Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing each territory under the trusteeship system, 
and until such agreements have been concluded, nothing in this Chapter shall 
be construed in or of itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of any 
states or any peoples or the terms of existing international instruments to which 
Members of the United Nations may respectively be parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not be interpreted as giving grounds for 
delay or postponement of the negotiation and conclusion of agreements for placing 
mandated and other territories under the trusteeship system as provided for in 
Article 77. 

ARTICLE 81 


The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the terms under which 
the trust territory will be administered and designate the authority which will 
exercise the administration of the trust territory. Such authority, hereinafter 
called the administering authority, may be one or more states or the Organization 
itself. 

ARTICLE 82 


There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or 
areas which may include part or all of the trust territory to which the agreement 
applies, without prejudice to any special agreement or agreements made under 
Article 43. 

ARTICLE 83 


1. All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be applicable to the people 
of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the trusteeship 
agreements and without prejudice to securitv considerations, avail itself of the 
assistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform those functions of the United 
Nations under the trusteeship system relating to political, economic, social, and 
educational matters in the strategie areas. 


ARTICLE 84 


It shall be the duty of the administering authority- to ensure that the trust 
territory shall play its part in the maintenance of international peace and security. 
To this end the administering authority may make use of volunteer forces, 
facilities, and assistance from the trust territory in carrving out the obligations 
towards the Security Council undertaken in this regard by the administering 
authority, as well as for local defense and the maintenance of law and order within 
the trust territory. 

ARTICLE 85 


1. The functions of the United Nations with regard to trusteeship agreements 
for all areas not designated as strategic, including the approval of the terms of 
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the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised 
by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the General 
Assembly, shall assist the General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 

Mr. JENSEN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONDITIONS IN TRUST TERRITORY ISLANDS 


Mr. JenseN. We visited the Saipan district headquarters which 
comprises a number of islands in that atoll; the Truk headquarters; 
Ponape headquarters; Majuro headquarters; and then the island of 
Dublon and the Truk area and took some other short side trips. 

At each place the native chiefs gathered and explained their wishes 
to us. The things they would like to have. They did that through 
interpreters at each place and we were cordially embraced by the 
Micronesian people. They are a contented people, so to speak. 
They have lived there and their ancestors lived there before Chris- 
topher Columbus discovered America. Nobody knows their origin. 
They have lived simple lives and were very happy until the Japanese 
took them over. 

After the war got started with the United States, the Japanese 
people put them under their complete control. Their land was taken 
away from them in many of these places and they worked for the 
Japanese. Then, when we took them back by force, we leveled many 
of these islands and leveled the buildings and the homes and the stores 
with gunfire and bombing. 


LAND OWNERSHIP 


Since that time very few of the landowners have been able to get 
their farms back except by revocable leases. In other words, the lease 
could be revoked at any time, to the end that up to this very minute 
a very small percent of the farmers know today whether they will get 
their land back or not. Every place we went that was the big request. 
They pleaded with us to help them get their land back so they could 
start producing and living their normal lives again. 

The Navy did a very poor job in looking after these islands while 
under the Navy’s jurisdiction. And now, of course, it has not been 
under United States civilian control long enough to get them back to 
their regular course. But if we get that land back to these people, 
not only the farm land but also the town properties, designating their 
boundary lines, and assist them in some degree in clearing the land 
which has grown up in brush and weeds —— 

Mr. Nucxer. Or coral. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. After we get that land back to these people, 
90 percent of our problem will be solved. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
question about it. That is the big thing we have to do down there. 

At Saipan the Japanese left their land ‘abstracts and records and we 
have most of them. One hundred and twelve farmers had gotten 
their land back when we were there. They had been on it for 5 
months and that is not very many. There are thousands of them in 
every district. 

So, that is the big job we have to do to get this land back to these 
people. 
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FEASIBILITY OF BUILDING DWELLINGS 


Now, you talk about spending this money for a dwelling for your 
administrative personnel. You know, I am wondering if that would 
be a smart thing to do. So long as these natives have to live in the 
kind of shacks they have to live in, I am afraid they would resent 
building a nice home for the administrator and I think that you can 
do a little bit of repairing on some of those houses down there where 
the personnel is living now and they will get along very well. 


KEEPING THEIR FRIENDSHIP 


After all, our job there is to keep the friendship of these people. 
They are very happy to be under American supervision and they are 
very friendly. I never felt so sure in my life that I was among friends 
than when I was in the Trust Territory. They all had a big smile for 
you and you learned to love them. 

I had an awful time sleeping, so several mornings I would get up 
early and go down to the crossroads where I saw them going to work. 
I visited with hundreds of them. About half of them could talk enough 
English to get along and I learned what was in their hearts They 
do not expect much. They just want us to help them get the land 
back and to build some schools, some model schools. 


NEED FOR SCHOOLS 


Some of the schoolhouses they go to are terrible, but they were 
smiling and singing to us like larks. It almost tore your heartstrings 
apart to see these little children in this deplorable condition. Yet they 
would just stand there and sing like larks; and how they could sing. 

We need to help them get schools—model schools. We need to help 
them get hospital facilities. Then we need to train the natives and they 
are very apt pupils. To train them for each job, we have to do down 
there, is a job which no one can do too easily. Your own personnel 
has to do that and we will have to keep a doctor or two and a nurse or 
two on each island for quite some time. 

You talk about shipping in people—sending people to some place 
outside the islands to learn to be nurses. That just does not work. 
They sent four girls from one of these islands to Guam and they came 
back with short hair and high heels and the people would not accept 
them into their society. They had to fire them. They just won’t 
accept it. 

We do not want to change the people too much. They are much 
happier than we are this very minute. They are happier than we are 
even with their low standard of living and certainly 1 do not want to 
impose a lot of our ideas down there and get them to feel uncomfort- 
able and unhappy because we cannot bring them up to our standard 
of living. A few will get up there and the rest will be away down there. 


A RELIGIOUS PEOPLE 


They are deeply religious, and in the Christian faith the missionaries 
have done a great job, both Protestant and Catholic. We talked with 
them and they know more about what the people of these islands 
should have than anyone else. There is no question about that. 
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They have known them for years and years. They know their 
desires much better than any of us and we derived great knowledge 
from those missionaries. I hope, Mr. McConnell, that you will 
counsel with these missionaries constantly and I would be ready to 
take their word for almost anything pertaining to these islands. 

Mr. McConne ut. I am sorry that you did not have an opportunity 
to meet a lady who has been there for 25 or 30 years from Boston. 
She comes from a Boston missionary society. She certainly knows 
the islands and we do constantly counsel with these missionaries, 
particularly those in the educational field because we realize they have 
been there a long time—much longer than we have—before the Navy 
was there, and they know the people. 


WASTE AT SAIPAN 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, you would have been sick as we were 
when we saw what happened on the island of Saipan. It was a 
staging area where all kinds of implements of war were shipped and 
then dispersed throughout the Pacific war area. When the war ended 
there were acres and acres and acres of new trucks, tractors, bull- 
dozers and scrapers and airplane supplies. And on the same island 
there were hundreds of frame buildings. Thirty-six buildings 100 
feet wide and 300 feet long, covered with asbestos corrugated siding 
sealed with waterproof cement and cement floors—as fine frame 
buildings as you ever saw—and they never ran one single piece of 
equipment into those buildings. They just let all of it stand outside 
and now they are paying a junk dealer $180,000 to take that stuff off 
the island and he gets all the junk. 

It is junk today, and there was millions upon millions of dollars’ 
worth of equipment. Heaven knows how many millions—hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of equipment—new equipment. The 
equipment was never used. The Administrator is tearing the build- 
ings down—most of them—and salvaging the lumber. He contends 
there is enough lumber on the island of Saipan to do all the necessary 
building on all the trust islands. 

Mr. McCownne.ui. We have a salvage program going on there, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Jensen. And not going on very fast. 

Mr. McConne tt. No, sir. We do not have funds to hire enough 
people to do it as fast as we should. It is from these materials that 
we intend to do the construction work we contemplate throughout the 
various districts to the extent that the materials are suitable. 


PROPOSED DWELLINGS 


Mr. Jensun. You said you are going to build these homes. 
believe you said you are going to build a home on Saipan. 

Mr. McConne.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. With all that fine lumber and corrugated roofing and 
siding, | do not know why you want to build a masonry building. 

Mr. McConne.u. After some studies we have made, we believe 
the coral mixed with cement in cement blocks is the cheapest. The 
lumber will be used for rafters, and the roofs will be made out of the 
corrugated roofing used now for siding. 

Mr. Jensen. I asked Mr. Hedges, the Administrator, how much 
he was charging these people who came and got that lumber to build 
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a four-room home. He said before I arrived there they did not 
charge them anything, but he is now charging an average of about $20 
for enough material to build a four-room home. 

I imagine some of these folks could afford to pay more than that for 
that lumber. Certainly, I would not deny them the lumber. We 
owe these folks quite a little there. We really tore their property 
apart when we had to go in and bomb it and scrape it and burn them 
out. So, lam not concerned about that. But I do not think we had 
better start building any mansions around those territories where | 
saw folks living in grass mud houses and the worst-looking shacks you 
ever saw. I think we had better get that land back to those people. 

Mr. McConnetu. That is one of the statements I made for the 
record, getting that land back in production is most important. 


USE NATIVE WORKERS 


Mr. JENSEN. Before we start making it comfortable for the white 
folks down there, we want to keep the friendship of these people and 
we want to do the godly thing and treat them as good as we can. But 
we don’t want to overdo it. I certainly hope that we can train the 
natives to do the job and, as we train these natives, pull the white 
employees out and let the natives take over. 

If we are not careful, we will set up another Indian Bureau there 
that will make our Indian Bureau here look like peanuts. It is not 
fair to the people there and, above all, it is not fair to the taxpayers 
of America. 

Now, I am going to ask a few questions. But I had to get that 
thought in proper perspective as I see it. 


EMPLOYMENT 


How many employees do we have in each district headquarters? 
Mr. McConne t. I| cannot furnish it exactly. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you furnish it for the record? 

Mr. McConne.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think you have an average of about 50. 

Mr. McConne tu. About 34 in each district. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Summary of aghoassend Bharat funds, Jan. 1, 1952 
LaROL UTEe ERSCE LER EDS TRS, BELA Sao a sitar ES SRY ae 
Headquarters | | | | 
| Saipan | 
Tnter- | and /Koror| Yap |Truk} Ponope| Majuro 
national | | Tinian 
district 





Function Total 


Hono- 
lulu | } 


i 
| 
ice 








| 
| 
| 
| 
eo 
Administrative staff and com- | } | 
munications. -_---------. 5 | Pore 
Legal |. 
Education __--.-.- 
Public health 
Internal affairs: 
Political. . -.-- 
Economic. -- 
Finance and supply 
Public works. - ------- 
Personnel 


6 





Total _ _- 
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Mr. Jensen. Are you asking for more personnel in this request? 

Mr. McConne tu. Yes, sir. We are asking for more people. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yow many? 

Mr. McConne tu. Thirty-six more people. 

Mr. Jensen. Altogether. 

Mr. McConne.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JenseN. Are there any additional for Honolulu? 

Mr. McConnetu. No more people there. 

Mr. JENSEN. You can get along with a lot less in Honolulu. 

Mr. McConnetu. Than we have now? I! do not think so, sir, 
for the next year. If we ever get our headquarters moved into the 
Territory, we can get along with less people. 

Mr. Jensen. I am not sure you should move your headquarters 
into the Territory. 

Mr. McConne tu. I am very sure the headquarters should not be 
in Honolulu. 

Mr. Jensen. I am not sure the headquarters should not be here 
with a small office. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF SECTIONAL HOUSES 


Mr. Jensen. Do you have anybody in your organization who knows 
anything about building portable houses—sectional houses? 

Mr. McConneE.t. I happen to know a little about it. 

Mr. Jensen. You could take a man there who knows how to build 
sectional houses that you bolt together, and you could build those 
sections right there where you are tearing down these warehouses. 


You could haul them out and set them up for about, I presume, half 
the price that a conventional type house would cost. 

I happen to know something about that, because I have designed 
portable houses and my partner is still in the business. He sells them 
cheaper than anybody. He sells a four-room house so cheap that you 
would not believe it. I can see where you can build portable lumber 
houses out there, and about all these natives want is a house 12 by 16- 
something like that—or 20 by 24. The climate is not cold. It is 
warm, and about all it needs to have is a good roof and, of course, to be 
tight so the wind cannot blow through. 

It is surprising how you could furnish homes for these folks down 
there for a very small amount if you had someone to take this over. 

I am making these arguments because I gave this a lot of thought 
while I was there and when I got back. We have a responsibility and 
I do not want to perpetuate American personnel by building permanent 
houses out there. The natives will think, ‘““‘We are going to be under 
the control of the United States forever, it seems.”” They are not 
going to like that. 

NEED OF ELECTRICITY 


Some of the reefers [refrigerators] are in bad shape. We have to 
repair them and in some cases get new Diesel motors for light. You 
know these natives get along there happily, and they got along happily 
for 50 years without electric light, and they know just exactly how to 
do it. 
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EXPANSION OF FISHING INDUSTRY 


There is another thing I hope you will do. I hope you will farm 
that ocean area that is about 1,000 miles wide and 3,000 miles long. 
It has billions of pounds of fish in it. The Japanese people do a great 
job in fishing, and certainly that is the industry which we have to de- 
pend on to get these people going to create some kind of better 
economy. 

What are you doing in that respect? 

Mr. McConne tt. Bearing out what you say, the Japanese, accord- 
ing to the records we have for 1941, took about $2,000,000 worth of 
fish out of the Territory. The Japanese and the Okinawan fishermen 
are now fishing in the Territorial waters but not within the 3-mile 
limit of the islands. 

We have no cannery down there nor refrigeration that is suitable to 
hold the fish if they brought it to shore. So, for the moment, we are 
doing nothing except to encourage fishing by the natives in and around 
the district centers and bringing them into the refrigeration plants 
there. 

Mr. JENSEN. It appears to me you can set up a cannery in about the 
middle of the territory. Then you could encourage and bring some 
expert fishermen down there who know how to get fish, and when you 
get these people interested you could gradually teach them to fish and 
how to get fish and boats to take it to the cannery, and before you 
knew it you would have quite anincome. You could do it with a com- 
paratively small expense, I think. 

Mr. McConne tt. I believe Mr. Elliott’s testimony this morning 
indicated that the cannery at Samoa cost about $240,000. 

Mr. Jensen. It cost more than that. They really put up a cannery 
down there, I understand. The Japanese have fish canneries right on 
their ships. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. There are millions and millions of acres of ocean to 
cultivate, a field of fish and every kind of fish. Certainly, that is the 
greatest potential so far as profits are concerned for these island folk. 


AVOID OVERSTAFFING IN TERRITORY 


Mr. Chairman, I realize the hour is getting late. I have just one 
last statement to make. That is, I hope that we do not put so many 
people down there on these islands that we will establish in each dis- 
trict a small model of the Government of the United States in all its 
ramifications. I know these people do not want it, and I know that 
the American people do not want it. And I know it is not necessary. 
We want to do what we properly should do for these people and no 
more. I would add a little more—more than we should do, but not 
more than they want us to do. 


NEEDS OF THE NATIVES 


What they want is to get their land back and to get some very 
modest school buildings and hospitals and health care. They are 
doing a job. I was surprised to learn that at Majuro—with all the 
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medicai facilities down there—the head doctor said, “I am sorry to 
inform you that I have gotten along here since last July with almost 
no medicine at all.” I said, “What are you talking about?” He 
said, ‘That is right.’’ I said, “Why?” He said, ‘We did not have 
the money.” I said, ““You have two doctors here and two nurses and 
30 native trainees that you are paying on an average of $15 per month. 
Couldn’t vou have saved a little of your personnel in order to get the 
necessary medicines?” ‘Well,’ he said, “‘to tell you the truth, | 
ordered the medicine last July and have not received it yet.’’ I said 
to the High Commissioner, ‘‘What about this?” He said, “It has not 
come to my attention.”’ 

There they were with all the facilities, all the help, but with prac- 
tically no medicine. You are not going to make friends that way nor 
keep friends with that kind of business. So, I hope that does not con- 
tinue to happen. 

SUPPLY PROBLEM 


Mr. McConnett. I believe our supply situation is taken care of. 
The situation vou saw came from a number of reasons. One was the 
necessity of building up a pipeline of supplies I spoke about. Another 
one, we expected a turn-over of supplies from the Navy and we found 
that, instead of being on hand, there were many only on order. Sub- 
sequently, many orders were delivered by the Navy on a reimbursable 
basis. These things were slow in coming. 

Wherever emergency needs were made known to us we got them and 
sent them by plane to various districts. It is certainly surprising 
to me for the doctor to say he was operating without medicine. What 
he probably meant was that he did not have the supply back of him 
that he needed. 

Mr. JensEN. I have two men who will vouch for the statement | 
have made. 

Mr. McConneE tu. I am not suggesting you did not make a correct 
statement. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am not going to ask them to testify, but the state- 
ment I made is the exact fact as the doctor explained it to us. I was 
sorry to learn of that, and I hope that has been adjusted by this time. 
You have a big job, and I hope that we are big enough to live up to it. 
But do not feel so big that we will impose too much of our way of life on 
these people, because I am afraid we will make them miserable, as 
many of us are today in this Nation. 


CORRECTIVE ACTION TAKEN 


- 


Mr. McConne.u. Congressman, I think you would be glad to know 
that we have already followed a good many of the suggestions you are 
making here now. We have stopped sending our nurses to Guam for 
training. We are going to train them in our district centers. I quite 
agree with the ideas you have expressed to train nurses at the district 
centers. We are training our medical practitioners and dentists at 
Suva. 

I was very pleased when I went to Koror to find a young trainee in 
Suva had to take over the hospital in an emergency when the American 
doctor had to come back to the States and during that period he oper- 
ated the hospital successfully. He performed an appendectomy on a 
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big Paluan man and was as nonchalant as if he had been a surgeon 
practicing here for a number of years. 
We have taken many of these native people over into our public 
works operation and in some of our district centers we have already 
replaced the American with a native. That is our goal and as fast as 
we can, we will do it. In the medical, educational, and public works 
fields we have natives occupying positions just below the top position 
so in a few years’ time they will be able to take these things over. 
Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 


CANTON ISLAND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Norreu. I think we have already had questions on these 
matters but the record should include portions of the justification. 
At this point pages 72 and 73 will be inserted in the record. 


Subactivity | Estimate, 1953 | Increases 


Sl tc, Eee eae Soe let nates $15, 900 | $15, 900 
I aise erie d GS oat Sedie wad Reon pin Ld | 1,100 | 1,100 


17, 000 


Lad Sikel jetblnlS etc ey OMA put ec eaiglne SEN FORT aD Shoeted 17,000 | 





Personal services, $15,900.—This amount will provide for three positions 
as follows: 


Administrator, GS—-11_______- Sr aie eI ag : _ $5, 940 
Clerk-stenographer, GS—5__- aan ‘ : ve ‘ 3, 410 
Teacher, GS—5_ - ; . wei beat 3, 410 
25 percent cost-of-living allowance __- : SS a oe eR 3, 140 


TOA... sh tette ; _ 15, 900 


The position of United States administrator for Canton Island is requested in 
order more properly to fulfill the obligation undertaken by the United States 
under article II of the Exchange of Notes with Great Britain signed April 6, 1939, 
which provides that: : 

“The islands shall, during the period of joint control, be administered by a 
United States and a British official appointed by their respective governments.” 

The British have, by stationing an administrator on Canton Island, fulfilled 
this part of the agreement. The functions of United States resident administrator 
are performed by the Civil Aeronautics Administration station manager at 
Canton. While this, arrangement has been satisfactory to the Department in 
the past, the increasing work relating to civil government on Canton and in neigh- 
boring islands has become burdensome on the Civil Aeronauties Administration 
station manager, and both the Civil Aeronautics Administration and this Depart- 
ment are agreed that the Department should provide for its own representative 
on the island. 

It is estimated that 345 passengers each week pass through Canton on the 
three air lines which regularly stop on the island. The local population increased 
from 212 in 1948 to 277 in July 1951. Administrative rules and regulations are 
urgently needed to provide for the orderly conduct of local affairs, health and 
sanitation, fisheries licensing and regulation, education, and law and _ order. 
Interests of the United States in nearby Howland, Jarvis, and Baker Islands and 
in disputed islands involve administrative tasks which can better be handled by 
a full-time representative on Canton. 

A clerk-stenographer, GS-5, at $3,410 per annum plus a 25-percent cost-of- 
living allowance, is needed to assist the administrator in clerical and stenographic 
work involved in the United States Government office. A teacher, GS-5, at 
$3,410 per annum plus a 25-percent cost-of-living allowance, is needed to serve 
the school which has already been established on the island, but which has no 
qualified instructor. There are 53 children on Canton Island, 21 of them Ameri- 
can citizens. No accredited elementary school teacher is now available on the 
island, 
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Travel, $1,100.—It is estimated that $1,100 wiil be required for administrative 
expenses, which ineludes recruitment travel expenses and expenses for periodic 
visits of the United States administrator to neighboring islands. 


Mr. Savy. May I say something off the record? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


VirGin Istanps Pusitic Works 


Amounts available for obligation 





: = 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat: 





Appropriation or estimate____._....._.-...- i } $1,000, 000 $992, 970 | $2, 567, 000 
Applied to contract authorization.-__-___-.........--- rite dt nebo en cibbed dons | | —1, 467, 000 
Contract authorization : Lp OO fois cence ri ae a 
Prior year balance available: 
Appropriation | | 1, 575, 654 | 
Contract authorization | 1, 467, 000 | 
Returned from— | 
General Services Administration, Public Buildings | 
| 138, 509 | 





Total available for obligation | 4, 516, 745 | 

Balance available in subsequent year: } | 

Appropriation __- E —1, 575, 654 | 
Contract authorization : —1, 467, 000 





| 4,035,624 | —-1, 100, 000 


Obligations incurred } 1, 474, 091 
| 


| 
| 
| 








Obligations by activities 





| | 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





| | 
B aici OF ra a os oi 2 cae ke | $1, 418, 546 $3, 956, 154 $1, 000, 000 
iit Sp nn ee rn clos Falen< wu aae seta ane -| 55, 545 f 79, 470 100, 000 


Obligations incurred : | 1, 474, 091 | 4, 035, 624 1, 100, 000 








Obligations by objects 





| | 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


| 
} 
} 
} 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary $4, 964 
Average grade___.- GS-7. 5 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
PE SSAA S RC ES AA Se Bae peat me oe : 


| 
| 
12 | 
1 
| 
} 
| 








Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_........-------- 
Payment above basic rates.................--- dusk hake | 








Total personal services 
Travel Fi 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents aad Gtility Services... .- «~~ 2205 -5--- 
ae NE SUNOS 8g one sng noccmesendcueny | 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials-_.......-.-- REE ES EE lily nmerell 
Equipment } 
RARIEE OG FN ions kins chaste ees Lee Se u 


SESSREES 


— 
— 
= 





1, 474, 091 | 4, 035, 624 








imaté 


67, 000 
67, 000 


100, 000 


000, 000 
100, 000 


100, 000 


timate 


$4, 998 
GS-7. 2 
$2, 490 
PC-2 } 


, 100, 00 


—— 
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Anstysie of onpendiiores 





| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. _____- 2 Flees ey $412, 062 $1, 114, 320 | $2, 700, 101 
Obligations incurred during the year_._.......-.____._- | 1, 474, 091 | 4, 035, 624 1, 100, 000 

et 886,153 | 5, 149, O44 3, 800, 101 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year....._._____-- 1, 114, 320 | 2, 700,101 | 400, 101 











Total expenditures._.-.......- | 771, 833 ‘| 2,449, 43 |___ 3,400, 000 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations: | 
Out of appropriations to liquidate contract authoriza- | 
are > coheed , 467, 000 
Out of new obligational authority H 771, 833 |; 874, 189 | 700, 000 
Out of prior authorizations... | 1, 575, 654 | 1, 233, 000 





Mr. Norrett. In Virgin Islands public works you had in 1952 a 
total of $992,970. The estimate for 1953 is $2,567,000, which was an 
increase of $1, 574,030. Pages 108 through 110 will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 


1952 appropriation and increase in base salaries: 
Appropriated, 1952__________. ayes ers as a ous erento 


Total, 1952 -. 992,970 
Estimate, 1958... _.. ... 2, 567, 000 
Increase, 1953 estimate compared with 1952. PE. dss aero ee 


Appropriation act, 1952__ rats iy eke Eye : 992, 970 
Decreases: 
Roceetwnegionis 65 li ee ea ee vei wee 913, 500 


Base, 1953 iL Y ERY Oe sderg ive titi Bins » Fig . 79, 470 
Increases: 
Construction________- iat: ; os cou $2,467,000 
Administration. _______- ee E Meo Une 20, 530 
a 8, 487, 590 


Budget estimate, 1953 A ee ae hs om _. 2, 567, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Sete te Total ° . a} Estimate, can oe 
Activities | goafte tie Decreases | Base, 1953 1953 Increases 





$913, 500 | | $2, 467, 000 $2, 467, 000 
79, norte | __ $7”, 470 100, 000 20, 530 


992, 970 913, | 79, 470 | 2, 567, 00 | 2, 487, 530 





1. Construction 


rm 

| Estimate for 1953 

BO 7S ae caeceareanecy moana 
tions to 


project | oe, dation of 


| 
| 
| | contract 
| | authority | 


| Estimated | 


Subactivity cost of For liqui- 


| New cash 


| 
(a) Educational facilities, St. Thomas and St. John $3, 193, 000 | $81,757 | $1, 154,625 |_- 
(6) Educational facilities, St. Croix 1, 720, 000 | bash | 199, 375 | 


(c) Hospital equipment | 1p Soil -| 113, 000 


$1, 000, 000 


Total__. ; | rt 026, 000 | 143,714 | 1,467,000 | 1,000, 000 
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The Virgin Islands public works program was authorized by the second session 
of the Seventy-Eighth Congress which enacted Public Law 510, approved De- 
cember 20, 1944, entitled ‘‘An Act to Assist in the Development of the Virgin 
Islands by the Undertaking of Useful Projects Therein and for Other Purposes.” 

The act was passed after a subcommittee of the Committee of Insular Affairs of 
the House of Representatives had visited the Virgin Islands and had also studied 
a comprehensive report of the needs of the islands, prepared under the supervision 
of Governor Harwood, at the request of the committee. Jurisdiction of a Virgin 
Island construction program covering $10,028,420 of specified projects was given 
to the Federal Works Agency. This program was transferred to the Department 
of the Interior under Reorganization Plan No. 15, dated May 24, 1950. The 
program is now being administered by the Office of Territories. 

The act provided that $2,028,420 should be available in 1945 and $2,000,000 
in each of the four succeeding vears. Under this provision the program should 
have been completed by the end of 1949. However, there has actually been ap- 
propriated through fiscal 1952 $7,636,912 which together with $1,467,000 of 
contract authorization totals $9,103,912. Congress in the General Appropriation 
Act, 1952, lifted the cost limitations on the projects still to be completed which were 
for the most part schools and hospitals. Contracts have been awarded on the 
hospital program and the hospitals can be completed within the funds available. 


(a) and (b), education facilities, St. Thomas and St. John, and St. Croix 


With funds previously authorized a functional survey was made of the educa- 
tional problems in the Virgin Islands. As a result of this survey it has been 
determined that schools having an estimated cost of $4,913,000 should be con- 
structed in the two municipalities. These schools have been broken down into 
three approximately equal groups, one on St. Croix and two on St. Thomas and 
St. John. Architects are now working on preliminary plans and specifications 
for all three groups. When these are ready for consideration, which will be at 
the end of January, a determination will be made as to which group will be given 
first priority. This determination will be based on the urgency of the needs of 
the two municipalities and on the progress being made on the hospitals since it is 
desired to keep employment as level as possible and the construction programs 
are an important factor in employment on the islands. Plans and specifications 
will be completed on the first group selected and bids will be requested. some time 
in May. Contracts will be awarded with the use of the present contract authori- 
zation while the architects are completing plans and specifications for the second 
group of projects. If the requested appropriation is received bids can be re- 
quested and the awards made immediately after passage of the appropriation act. 
Construction of the third group will have to be postponed until a later year. 
However, plans and specifications will be completed under the present architect’s 
contract so that bids can be requested as soon as funds are made available. 


2. Administration 
It is estimated that the cost of administering the Virgin Islands public works 
program in fiscal 1953 will total $100,000. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Mr. Norrevi. We then come to the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
The appropfiation for 1952 was $2,725,000 and the request for 1953 
is $1,920,000, a reduction of $805,000. 


Revotvine Funp 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate rn : : | $2, 595, 000 $1, 665, 000 
Prior year balance available -_.._.-.-- aera Be I: ye 


Obligations incurred-- Sasa 20 | 2, 595, 000 1, 665, 000 





ion 
e- 
gin 
s.”’ 
s of 
ied 
ion 
gin 
ven 
ent 


rhe 


000 
uld 
ap- 
) of 
‘ion 
ere 
the 
ble. 


1¢a- 
een 
COn- 
into 
and 
ions 
e at 
iven 
ls of 
it is 
‘ams 
sions 
time 
hori- 
cond 
e re- 
act. 
year. 
ect’s 


tion. 
1953 


timate 
665, 000 


665, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 





Obligations incurred during the year $2, 595, 000 $1, 665, 000 











Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 2, 595, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 














For the revolving fund under this heading you had $2,595,000 this 
current year and for next year you are requesting $1,665,000 which is 
a reduction of $930,000. Pages 2 to 7 should be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


1. Loans 





Subactivity a Decrease | Base, 1953 ee, Increase 





New operating capital $583, 865 $583, 865 
Replenishment of operating capital 416, 135 416, 135 
Capital investment 275, 000 
Tourist development 150, 000 
Water and soil conservation 100, 000 
Agricultural diversification and market- 

ing 75, 000 
Industrial and commercial development. 200, 000 
Power division 795, 000 














‘ cos 
1, 665, 000 | 320, 000 








| 2, 595, 000 1,260, 000 | 1, 345, 000 
i 





(a) New operating capital.— 

(b) Replenishment of operating capital—Funds were provided in 1952 for the 
above items and no additional funds are being requested for 1953. 

(c) Capital investments (increase $190,000).—In 1952 $275,000 was appro- 
priated for this activity. The estimate for 1953 is $465,000—an increase of 
$190,000. Under this activity the following projects are contemplated: 

(1) Housing facilities _ _ - TOs eae be eta : $100, 000 
The Virgin Islands Corporation owns and operates 12 vil- 
lages, housing approximately 500 employees working in the 
fields and factory. 
It is estimated that $45,000 is needed for major repairs and 
improvements of these buildings. The remaining $55,000 is 
needed to build 50 new houses (16 by 20 feet) at an average 
cost of $1,100 per house. 
These 50 houses will replace houses beyond repair. 
(2) Wells__- 


It is estimated that 5 wells will be needed to supply the 
factory at an average cost of $1,200 each, leaving a balance of 
$4,000 for the purchase and installation of deep well pumps. 

(3) Sugar mill machinery, equipment, and structures____._____._-__- 


a. Purchase of 250 horsepower electric motor for shredder 
( CRUISIN ET i eat et 
This motor is needed to substitute the present one which 
has only 150 horsepower capacity. he new one will 
take care of the increased grinding rate. 
b. Purchase and installation of a fourth mill (estimated cost) - 
The present factory is made up of 1 roller crusher and 
3 roller mills. This being an old installation with a very 
old design of mill requires the addition of a fourth mill to 
extract more sucrose from the cane since we expect to 
grind 150,000 tons of cane for the crop of 1953. 


94303—52—pt. 2——-11 





(3) Sugar mill machinery, equipment, and structures—Continued 
Inerease in extraction of 3 percent on the sucrose per- 
centage of cane would be equivalent to an increase of 
0.35 of 1 percent on the weight of cane which would be 
equivalent to 560 tons of sugar; which at $100 a ton with 
an average price of 5 cents per pound would be equivalent 
to $56,000. This income would pay for the mill invest- 
ment and interest in 2 crops. 
c. Repairs to boilers (estimated cost) _ _ — -- . $15, 000 
With the heavy work that is re quired for our boilers 
now, and taking into consideration that we have not 
repaired them during either the 1951 or 1952 crops, it 
will be a necessity to do so for the 1953 crop. 
Condensation water tank for boilers—50,000 gallons (esti- 
mated cost) _ 3 : 7, 000 
This tank is needed to store sufficient condensation 
(distilled) water to feed. the boilers during the crop. 
This is very important to avoid using so much of the 
brackish well water that we have on this island, to avoid 
incrustation in the inner heating surfaces. 
e. Purchase and installation of 2 crystallizers for first and 
second sugars (estimate "ho * 3 EE a 8, 000 
This equipment is necessary as a supplement to the 
mixer for the first and second sugars to insure a con- 
tinuous operation of the same. 
f. One high speed centrifugal for increased grinding capacity 
(estimated cost) - 
This centrifugal is needed as the. capacity of the mill is 
increased and will be necessary for the 1953 crop to take 
care of the higher grinding tonnage. 
1 Oliver rotary mud filter (estimated cost) _ — _-_- 30, 000 
This piece of equipment was supposed to be installed 
for the 1952 crop but, due to the fact that deliveries 
would take not less than 12 months, it was eliminated 
from the 1952 budget. 


The present filter is old-fashioned, worn out, ineffi- 
cient and of insufficient capacity. The investment and 
interest will be paid for in 3 or 4 crops. 
h. Extension of building for above filter (estimated cost) _ ___ 4, 000 
Enlarge the building to house this equipment. 


(4) Agricultural equipment - ----------- Seca agg S 115 5, “000 
a. 440-horsepower crawler type tractors (estimated total cost) _ 24, 000 
These tractors will be needed to replace 4 tractors 
that are old and obsolete. These would be used for 
hauling cane during the crop, and for mechanical weed- 
ing during the off season. 
b. 460-horsepower crawler type tractors (estimated total cost). 32, 000 
These will be used for subsoiling ratoons, and plowing 
spring and fall plant cane. 
1 80 horsepower crawler-type tractor (estimated cost) - — - - 12, 000 
- This tractor will be used for subsoiling new plant cane 
and for plowing. 
Plows and harrows for above tractors (estimated cost) __-- 15, 000 
These plows and harrows will be used as replacement 
for old equipment, and at the same time to increase the 
number of plows and harrows we have at present. 
24 4-wheel rubber cane carts (6-ton capacity) (estimated 
total cost) __-_- 22, 000 
These carts will be needed for district No. 4, which. up 
to now has no big carts and, with the incre ased tonnage 
for 1953, will require them. 
1 cane-loading machine (estimated cost) ___- 
This machine will also be used in district No. 4. 





a a 


», 000 


2, 000 


5, 000 


(5) Irrigation equipment 

This equipment requires the use of portable pumps attached 
to 60-horsepower tractors. We consider that each tractor 
with an attached pump will cost around $10,500. That will 
require $42,000 for 4 outfits. The remaining $8,000 will be re- 
quired for the purchase of portable aluminum pipe, fittings, 
and spray nozzles. 

These portable units will be used to pump water for irriga- 
tion purposes from various Corporation dams during drought 
months. 


Total-capital in vestmerites: . 2) 220052 oe cee Jus 465, 000 


(d) Tourist development—No funds are requested for this item in 
fiscal year 1953. 
(e) Water and soil conservation (increase, $100,000).—In 1952, $100,- 
000 was appropriated for this activity. The estimate for 1953 is $175,- 
000—an increase of $75,000. Under this activity funds will be used for 
the following purposes: 
(1) Purchase of equipment 100, 000 
a. 1 carry-all (rubber wheels, 10 cubie yards) (estimated cost) _ 10, 000 
This equipment is required in dam construction. 
b. 3 80-horsepower bulldozers (estimated total cost) 35, 000 
These bulldozers will be used for dam construction, 
c. 3 sheep-foot rollers (estimated total cost) - 3, 500 
This equipment will be used to pack soil in dam con- 
struction. 
d. 4 60-horsepower bulldozers (estimated total cost)_____- 32, 000 
These bulldozers will be used for land clearing. 
e. 3 brush choppers (estimated total cost) : 4, 500 
This equipment is required for controlling low bushes. 
f. 1 well drilling machine (estimated cost) 15, 000 
This piece of equipment is badly needed in the isiand to. 
help farmers get water to the surface for their flocks. 
The above equipment is essential to carry out the 
greatly expanded soil conservation program of brush 
clearance and pasture improvement amongst private 
farmers, as recommended by Soil Conservation Service of 
the Department of Agricultur:. 


(2) Loan funds 7 ! . EE es ee 
These funds are required to assist the farmers in financing 
their soil conservation projects, as neither Federal nor private 
loans are available to the majority of the farmers for these 
purposes. 


Total, water and soil conservation __ 6 ae . 175, 000 


(f) Agricultural diversification and marketing (increase, $75,000).—Under this 
activity it is estimated the sum of $150,000 (an increase of $75,000 over the 
amount provided in 1952) will be required in order to make loans to large- as well 
as small-scale farmers to encourage the cultivation of sugarcane, the growing of 
vegetables and feed for local requirements, the improvement of cattle herds and 
pastures, and the development of a diversified agriculture. These funds will be 
available to large- and small-scale farmers unable to secure loans from the Farmers 
Home Administration or from banks. 

(g) Industrial and commercial development (decrease, $125,000).—In 1952, 
$200,000 was appropriated for this activity. The request for 1953 is $75,000—a 
decrease of $125,000. Under this activity the funds requested will be used to 
continue the program of making loans to aid small business ventures to estabtish 
maintain, operate, construct, or.improve any industrial, commercial, or related 
activity whenever such loans are not av ailable from Federal agencies or private 
sources. 

Private banking facilities located in the Virgin Islands are inadequate for this 
program. 
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(h) Power division (increase $5,000).—In 1952, $795,000 was appropriated for 


this activity. 


These funds are being used to liquidate outstanding REA loans, 


purchase of the power facilities of the municipality of St. Croix, rehabilitate lines, 


and for necessary operating capital. 


The estimate of $800,000 for fiscal year 1953 will be used as follows: 


(1) Expansion and rehabilitation of power facilities on St. Croix..._.. $110, 000 
This amount will provide for approximately 31 miles of 
additional primary and secondary distribution lines, complete 
improvements to generating plant: engineering services, and 


purchase of needed equipment as follows: 


The addition of 20 miles of single-phase distribution lines 
and approximately 7 miles of 14.4-kilovolt three-phase lines 
will provide service for 140 new customers in areas where it was 
not possible to extend our lines previously due to lack of funds. 


The estimated cost will be $81,848. 


Funds requested for 1952 provided only partial expansion 


and improvement of the generating plant building. 


o com- 


plete this work satisfactorily it is necessary that $10,000 more 


be made available. 


A project engineer and engineering services for system 


improvements and new construction is estimated to cost 


$8,000. 


Various items of office furniture and equipment, laboratory 
equipment, and transportation equipment are urgently needed 


to increase the efficiency of operation. 
for these items. 


$6,304 is estimated 


A contingency of $3,848 is requested for miscellaneous and 


unforeseen items. 


(2) Acquisition, expansion, and rehabilitation of power facilities on St. 


690, 000 


October 10, 1951, passed a resolution authorizing the sale of the 
St. Thomas Power Authority properties to the Virgin Islands 
be used as 


Corp. The funds requested for this item will 


follows: 


Purchase of power authority properties____- 
Purchase of two new generators _ _ - i 
Rehabilitation of city distribution lines__ 
Operating capital Se 
Rehabilitation of rural lines. 


Total, power division _ - 


GRANTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 
951 
RUN a ~\ 
1953_ -- - 


Analysis of expenditures 





| 1951 actual 


1952 estimate 





$474, 000 


Obligations incurred during the year--- | 
Deduct adjustment in obligations of prior years----.-..------.--|-------------- 


$130, 000 
33, 231 


275, 000 
250, 000 
50, 000 
65, 000 
50, 000 


800, 000 


$474, 000 
130, 000 
255, 000 


1953 estimate 


$255, 000 








474, 000 


Total expenditures. -...-.....-..------------------------ 


96, 769 


255, 000 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations. -------.---------------- ena j 
Out of prior authorizations ‘ } 





130, 000 
33, 231 





255, 00 








00 


000 


, 000 
000 
, 000 
5, 000 
), 000 


), 000 


4, 000 
0, 000 
5, 000 


stimate 


$255, 000 


255, 000 


——— 
———— 


255, 000 
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Mr. Norretu. Then, under grants the base this fiscal year is 
$130,000 and you are requesting $255,000, an increase of $125,000. 
Pages 9 to 11 will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Grants, Virgin Islands Corporation 


TINO GOT Ae oie ii As Ses ets nan none $130, 000 


Increases: 
GETTY TEE” Ra Signe 3 pepo ey ry AME Ey eedage rn UPN Seepage $111, 000 
Programs not predominantly of a revenue-producing 
ER ce eae er 14, 000 


———._ 125, 000 

















Budget estimate, 1066... Sos Cee aed Meese eee 
Analysis by activities 
Activities | Appropria- | Decrease | Base, 1953 —- | Increase 
Na we —|——— 
 CaNNRat MN ii ci nwter oe hicaskepcake |.....-.-----| $111,c00 | — $111;000 
2. Programs not predominantly of a reve- | | 
nue-producing character. ...........- (ie 8 eal | $130, C00 144, 006 14, 000 





___) BRB OE SS RRR ai | 130, 600 ; nent Wee om 000 | 125, 000 
| 





1. Operating losses 


Estimated losses for the fiscal year 1953 are expected to total $111,000. This 
amount is requested pursuant to section 8 (a) Public Law 149, approved June 30, 
1949. 


2. Programs not predominantly of a revenue producing character 

In 1952, $130,000 was appropriated for this activity. The amount requested for 
1953 is $144,000—an increase of $14,000. Following are the programs con- 
templated under this head: 

(a) Water and soil conservation, $100,000.—It is proposed to use $80,000 of 
these funds to supplement the entire PMA benefit program, paying same rate as 
conservation payments after PMA funds are exhausted. The PMA conservation 
program covers the following practices: 

. Construction of farm ponds. 

. Construction, concrete catchments. 

. Digging of wells, lined with stone, for livestock. 

Brush clearance on pasture land. 

. Planting of grass seed on properly prepared pasture land. 
. Eradication of hurricane grass; plow, disk, and reseed. 

. Planting leguminous or cover crops. 

. Subsoiling land on the contour, 12 to 18 inches. 

. Furrowing pasture land to retard runoff. 

10. Construction of rock barriers for bench terraces. 

11. Construction of outlet channels to carry runoff water from terraces. 

12. Construction of ditches with barrier protection on land with slope ef 15 
to 35 percent. 

13. Plant vegetative barriers on land of 10 percent or more slope. 

The remaining $20,000 will be used for construction of dams and catchments in 
the Virgin Islands, to impound and conserve runoff water. This expenditure will 
be subject to a complete study and program determination by water conservation 
experts. 

(b) Promotion and development of tourism, $30,000.—This amount has been 
requested by the Virgin Islands Tourist Development Board, to assist them in 
financing the production and distribution of pamphlets illustrating attractions 
of Virgin Islands to tourists. Some newspaper advertising will be done also. 
Funds will be used as follows: 





( 


a 
















1. General advertising__._..__.._-- BOL TUR My WHER TART SURE AS SpA SEES OE $15, 000 
pe ges rr) aa RE IEP aiae the Stacia Pa ern ORNL iss She VEE 8, 000 
3. “Eveaver expenses eS: Sree ene ge Nc Se aoe oa 2, 000 
he TT a a PS Oe EE A Pe oe a a he ed 2, 000 
5. Local educational program_ Mar erry ie eS ah EUG yee gets 2, 000 
6. “Dhobion genres a SS ES ees ake, ais Mn eee 1, 000 





WN a 2S SU ee ce tes Re gee a aes Ue Seth che PS AS ~ 30, 000 


(c) Sire improvement services and a propagation, $14,000.—1. This project 
would be established on St. Croix, purchasing bulls of the best breeds and a few 
heifers for the production of more good breeding animals. 

2. Establishment of seedbeds for the propagation of the best varieties of pasture 


grass, namely, guinea grass and Pangola grass for pasture improvement. 














ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 





Amounts available for administrative expenses 





Limitation or estimate: 








BOCA ia SE Bee Sige See nm pe eI ae Bais sees ai ae nm $112, 158 
eet OED Ee aah eG aime, Sar RN Ne MaRS reed IR Alen aie SN Sasa 130, 000 
Ck Saree eee eaipicie ed atitaltat cal ates ic So eataclerns eg Goats oes er aleae eli aries 134, 000 
Administrative expenses by activities 
Sales and rentals program: 

1 NE saa REN Ri dee Sap Omit IA Ree Se ST REO ate ee ke Em RES SEN $112, 158 
Re ee er Rte a area er ere eon ie eee tee ees 130, 000 

134, 000 










Administrative expenses by objects 








1951 actual | 1952.estimate | 1953 estimate 











| 


SS 83 | 113 








Total number of permanent positions Fest | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ___-- ioe 988 700 | 1, 050 
Average number of all employees -_- eh SOR DT Ree 1,070 781 | 1, 163 






Average salaries and grades: Rates established by the Board 
of Directors (Public Law 149, 8lst Cong.): Ungraded posi- 
tions: Average salary... ais nas alae wetae 









$2, 866 $2, 825 | $2, 8 859 












Ol Personal services 


$231, 445 $232, 504 $310, 800 














































Permanent positions__. : pe: | 
Part-time and temporary positions... -cmaiesieeee 598, 587 430, 296 | 801, 800 
Payment above basic rates , 38, 260 10, 000 13, 000 
Excess of annual leave earned over annual leave taken 7,917 2, 000 2, 700 
_ _ ~ ~ — ] 
Total personal services._.__.-.-.----- “ 876, 209 674, 800 | 1, 128, 300 
Deduct portion not charge: able to administrative ex- 
penses Pies ; ee 791, 495 577, 260 | 1, 036, 500 
Net personal sorvices........-..........-... oe” 84, 714 97, 540 91, 800 . 
02 Travel_- 7 SRE Ee 15, 517 | 13, 790 | 16, 600 
04 Communication services -_-__-- “ es ee 3, 318 1, 970 | 3, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction _- ------ ; ; 1, 694 400 | 1, 800 - 
07 Other contractual services. ------- es ees es 2, 465 11, 200 15, 000 ‘ 
08 Supplies and materials ae: pate ae 1, 933 3, 240 | 2, 300 A. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions -_ 2, 517 1, 860 3, 000 P, 
Total administrative expenses - - - , 000 | 
—____— $$ - Re 
I 
Mr. Norrewti. For administrative expenses you are requesting 
aie: tee —s . a a : s Te : i 6 , I 
$134,000 in 1953, which is $4,000 more than your estimate for 1952 of ” 
$130,000. At this point, page 13 of the justification will be inserted 
in the record. : 
(The page referred to is as follows: ) sa. 






Authority is requested to expend $134,000 for expenses incident to the operatior 
of the Virgin Islands Corporation, broken down as follows: 
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Administrative expenses by objects 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions... ___-- é ests R88 83 | 113 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-- =a 988 700 1, 050 
Average number of all employees__..._....._-_- a 1,070 781 1, 163 
Average salaries and grades: Rates established by the Board 

of Direetors (Public Law 149, 8ist mbes : ee posi- | { 

tions: Average salary............--- ce ea ye $2, 866 $2, 825 $2, 859 


01 Personal services: | 
$232, 504 | 


Permanent positions---__._- pce scan decks $231, 445 $310, 800 
Part-time and te mporary positions. eee aR aS 598, 587 | 430, 296 | 801, 800 
Payment above basic rates 38, 260 10, 000 | 13, 000 
Excess of annual leave earned over annual leave taken_| 7,917 } 2,000 | 2 700 
Total personal services et oreeer ss 876, 209 674,800 | 1, 128, 300 

Deduct phew not chargeable to administrative | } 
aN Se OY ey Ube a aa seed 791, 495 57, 260 | 1, 036, 500 
Pp SII WI VEORN os se 84, 714 | 97, 540 91, 800 
02 Travel mR: Se di ing Cee 15, 517 | 13, 790 16, 600 
04 Communication services. atest dani’ 3, 318 | 1,970 | 3, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction_. NS e ee oy ee ae 1, 694 | 400 | 1, 800 
07 Other contractual services___. pes pas MPa 2, 465 | 11, 200 15, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-__.- : ree ey ee ee | 1, 933 3, 240 2, 300 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.-.__.-...-..-.._-. 2, 517 1, 860 3 , 000 
Total administrative expenses noe e Pye ‘i 112, 158 130, 000 | 134, 000 


Construction, ALASKA RAILROAD 
WITNESSES 


JAMES P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 

D. H. NUCKER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 

JOHN MANLEY, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, THE ALASKA 
RAILROAD 

E. F. HINMAN, ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL MANAGER, THE 
ALASKA RAILROAD 

KARL BENDETSEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

LT. GEN. W. E. KEPNER, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, ALASKA COMMAND 

COL. JAMES W. HIGGINS, TRANSPORTATION OFFICER, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, ALASKA 

HON. ERNEST GREUING, GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


Amounts available for obligation 


nl 


| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


1951 actual 


Appropriation or estimate _- -- $35. 500, OOC $2, 000, 00C | #6, 000, 000 


Applied to contract authorization AY ena att _..-| —17, 000, 000 |. Wee Gamat anges 
Prior year balance available: 
Appropriation. .........-.....- iii pe ptaicia Sate eno kara bce 3, 464 | ye 2 se 
Contract authorization : 262, 713 nae 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources (receipts of the | j 
railroad) 2 se ah Bicdicos 19, 618, 665 16, 400, 000 | 17, 000, 000 
Total available for obligation . ah tance 38, 384, 842 25, 645, 752 33,000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year : —7, 245, 752 oe 
Obligations ineurred_-. oe 31, 3 39, 090 25, 645, 752 | 33, 006, 000 


NoTE.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from receipts of the railroad (48 U. &. C, 


301-308). 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual 





1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





1, Operation and maintenance 


$14, 848, 722 
2. Construction 16. 


290, 368 


31, 139, 090 | 


$16, 203, 464 
9, 442, 288 


25, 645, 752 | 


$16, 800, 000 
16, 200, 600 


33, 000, 000 





viateedanianicad by sarees. 





Object classification 1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


| 
| 1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. - 
Average number of all employees. - 


2, 210 
2, 000 





Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade. -. pass : 

Crafts, protective, and ‘custodial grades: 
Average salary aes 
Average grade 

Ungraded positions: Average salary. 


Pr 
| 


$4, 497 | 
GS-6.0 


$3, 032 
CPC-3.0 
$5, 300 


$4, 602 
GS-6.0 
$3, 032 
CPC-3.0 





$5, 297 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions : ‘i 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates en 


$12, 291, 307 
2, 160 


1, 262, 668 
13, 746, 135 
1, 653, 755 
6, 023 

4, 045, 260 
141, 070 | 

1, 724, 352 | 


Total personal services 
Transportation of things 
Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services 
Equipment aah 
Lands and structures. ._...........--- 





03 
05 
07 
09 
10 


31, 316, 505 | 
177, 505 “i 
E 





Subtotal___- vs eee ke 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Obligations incurred .__.- 


$11, 090, 227 
25, 000 

40, 000 

1, 000, 000 


$10, 756, 027 
100, 000 

70, 000 

900, 000 





12, 255, 227 
1, 600, 000 


7, 000 

3, 204, 524 
100, 000 

8, 639, 001 
25, 805, 752 
160, 000 


25, 645, 752 





11, 826, 027 
1, 500, 000 

7, 000 

5, 821, 973 

2, 716, 000 

11, 284, 000 
33, 155, 000 
155, ( 000 





Analysis of no ec ey ei es 








1951 actual 


$17, 953, 616 
31, 139, 090 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year__..___.._...-- 
Obligations incurred during the year 


| 1952 estimate 


$13, 188, 949 
25, 645, 752 


1953 estimate 


$10, 000, 000 
33, 000, 000 





49, 092, 706 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


19, 618, 665 
13, 188, 949 


“16, 285, 092 


Total exy enditures_- 


38, 834, 701 


16, 400, 000 
10, 000, 000 


12, 434, 701 


43, 000, 000 


17, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 








EFFECT ON BUDGETARY EXPENDITURES 


35, 903, 757 
—19, 618, 665 


Total funds applied to operations._.......................-..- 
Total funds provided by operations____.............--..------ 


28, 834, 701 
—16, 400, 000 





16, 285, 092 





12, 434, 701 


32, 000, 000 
—17, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 











The above amounts are charged (or credited (—)) as follows: [ 
To budgetary authorizations: 
Out of current authorizations: 

Out of appropriation to liquidate prior-year contract | 
authorization. ; 
‘Out of new obligational ‘authority 
Out of prior authorizations 
To receipts of the enterprise 


31, 500, 000 | 
\y | 
| —15, 214, 908 | 





2, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
6, 434, 701 





—1, 000, 000 
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3-3.0 
5, 297 


6, 027 
0, 000 
0, 000 
0, 000 
6, 027 
0, 000 
7, 000 
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6, 000 
4, 000 
5, 000 
95, 000 
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00, 000 
100, 000 


100, 000 
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100, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. At this time we will go into the construction of the 
Alaska Railroad because the Assistant Secretary of the Army and 
the commander in chief of the Alaska command want to be on their 
way. 

All right, Mr. Secretary, do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Brenpetsen. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I wish to say first, Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity 
extended to us by the committee to appear in support of the request 
of the Department of the Interior for funds to rehabilitate that por- 
tion of the Alaska Railroad which extends from the ice-free port of 
Seward in a northerly direction 60 miles to Portage Junction. In 
so doing, the Department of the Army not only appears through me 
on behalf of itself, but also on behalf of all three military agencies 
of the Department of Defense operating jointly in Alaska. This 
follows because the Army is responsible for port (other than naval 
yards and bases) operation and the movement of land-borne military 
‘argo and personnel in all overseas commands. 


STRATEGIC SIGNIFICANCE 


Our appearance before you in support of this proposal is predi- 
cated entirely on military conditions. I am sure I need not dwell 
with you on the strategic significance of the Territory of Alaska and 
its vital relationship to the military security of the United States. 
It is with this compelling fact in mind that our careful analysis has 
led us to the conclusion that the proposed expenditure is essential if 
we are to take those steps calculated reasonably to assure both cur- 
rent and projected minimum requirements in that Territory. 


ALASKAN PORTS 


You gentlemen are aware, I am sure, that the Port of Whittier, 
established by the Army early in World War IT, handles military 
movements exclusively and that it is connected on the landward side 
only by railroad to Portage Junction and from thence westward to 
Anchorage, and on northerly to the military stations in the interior. 
This vital land transportation link passes through two tunnels and 
would be a slender reed upon which to rest our sole dependence 
should it be brought under either overt or covert attack. As there 
are no civilian community facilities near or adjacent to the Port of 
Whittier, it cannot be brought into the civilian cargo movement net- 
work. Even if this were to be attempted, its solution would mani- 
festly entail substantially larger expenditures than are here pro- 
posed. 

The only other rail connected ice-free port available to both mili- 
tary and civil transportation demands is Seward. 


MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


The military requirements upon which our support is based are 
substantial, both for the present and the foreseeable future. The 
measure of tonnages required for the support of the Military Estab- 
lishments in Alaska, together with the important construction now 
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under way, and which will continue for a number of years, would 
sharply rise if a general war were to be forced upon us. While it is 
not within our purview to come before you in connection with civilian 
requirements in Alaska, naturally we must take these into account 
when we consider available capacities, as both needs must be served. 
Thus, the military needs after taking into account current and pro- 
jected civilian requirements, rest both upon current demands and, 
even more importantly, upon the necessity for establishing an ade- 
quate mobilization base. ‘The heavy-cargo movements which would 
arise under a general mobilization cannot be adequately met in a 
timely way by highway transport in that area. Civilian trucking 
facilities are limited and if the rail links were interdicted by hostile 
action, military highway transportation resources, urgently needed 
elsewhere, could not be provided in time. The shift from rail trans- 
port to highway, if the Whittier line were out, would pose an un- 
acceptable risk. The existence of an alternate rail line from the 
ice-free port of Seward to the junction at Portage would meet this 
necessity. ‘Taking into account that current and projected peace- 
time requirements of the civilian and the military would utilize both 
links and the fact that mobilization needs would also require them, 
we feel that this constitutes a wise investment in national security. 


JOINT COMMANDER OF ALASKAN COMMAND 


I have with me today, Lieutenant General Kepner, the joint com- 
mander of the Alaskan command, who is accompanied by Colonel 
Higgins, his transportation officer. General Kepner and Colonel Hig- 
gins are prepared to elaborate on this necessity. They, with me and 
the others who are here, are prepared to answer such questions as 
the committee may have. 

General Keener. I have a statement I should like to read, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. You may proceed. 


NECESSITY OF TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


General Kepner. Alaska is unique in that it is perhaps the only 
large (Territory) part of the United States that cannot contribute 
any significant part of the supplies and logistics needed for defense, 
particularly those items which are basically a part of—and essential 
for—the survival of the Armed Forces either in peace time or war. 
This is true, now, of those meager forces presently assigned. It will 
be much more significant when hostilities occur and reinforcements 
must be moved in hurriedly to avoid the loss of Alaska. 

Therefore, it necessarily follows that there must be provided and 
planned for supplies, and transportation complete for operations. 
This entails access to shipping facilities, seaports, railroads, high- 
ways, and air transportation in Alaska. At present, we have two 
ice-free seaports, i. e., Seward and Whittier, for all Alaska for both 
civilian and military. Both are located well for future development 
and, more important, they both dovetail into the logistic scheme for 
survival in the event of a war. Both will be needed for expanding 
activities. 
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FACILITIES OF TWO PORTS REQUIRED 


It would be extremely critical and probably disastrous, in my opin- 
ion, if we were tied to only one port during a war—because | think, 
under such a condition, an enemy could, by bombing our one highly 
congested port, cut us off from practically all supplies except the small 
amount that would come by highway. To one who is familiar with 
Alaskan roads and feeder Canadian roads, it will be evident that it 
would require time and many millions of dollars before they can do 
more than supplement, in a limited way, seaports and railroads. 

Moreover, this would require matériel, and personnel, trained and 
‘capable of operating and maintaining the highway. 

Therefore, I believe that with only one seaport and connecting 
‘ailroads to the main distribution points, we can easily lose Alaska. 
Alaska, in the hands of an enemy, is a very critical business for all the 
United States and probably the entire Western Hemisphere in the 
event of a war where the whole Arctic area is critical. 


INCREASE IN POPULATION 


Since the problem of rehabilitation was considered originally, the 
military strength in Alaska has been greatly increased and a huge 
military construction program has been initiated and is now in prog- 
ress. As a result, there has also been a substantial increase in the 
civilian population and increasing demand for civilian goods and 
services. 

The largest areas of population are Anchorage and Fairbanks and 
adjacent to these towns are the largest military installations in the 
Territory. Anchorage and Fairbanks are located on the Alask: 
Railroad. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder if there are any maps available here that 
we could follow? We should have a map for those of us who have 
never been to Alaska so we could follow it a lot better. 

General Keener. The rest of the committee have been to Alaska. 
Will you put the map over there? 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


TRANSPORTATION CRITICAL 


General Kepner. Transportation facilities in Alaska are critical. 
Weare faced with the problem of a great requirement for the transpor- 
tation of military construction materials and military supplies, super- 
imposed upon an increasing requirement for the transportation of 
civilian goods and civilian construction materials. Military construc- 
tion materials will involve heavy tonnage at least through 1955-56. 


OPERATION OF THE PORTS 


The Army now operates the all-year, rail-served port of Whittier, 
and has progressively improved port facilities. The present and pro- 
jected facilities at Whittier are suitable for military operation, but 
are not adapted to a civilian port operation. Whittier has no civilian 
<<" gemma or labor market, and is connected to the interior only by 
rail. 
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The Alaska Railroad operates the Seward terminal, using civilian 
labor drawn from the existing community. Seward is a year-round, 
‘ail-served port. The Seward-Anchorage highway connects Seward 
with inland towns located on the highway network. 

The port of Anchorage is closed during the five winter months 
due to the navigational hazard caused by ice conditions on Cook In- 
let. This port has railroad and highway connections but has very 
poor facilities. 

Therefore, central Alaska has only two rail-served, all-year ports 
capable of sustaining large-scale cargo operations, Seward and Whit- 
tier. 

Present. and anticipated movement of military and civilian ton- 
nages requires the use of existing facilities at both Whittier and 
Seward. On several occasions last summer, seven of the eight berths 
at both ports were occupied. An attempt to compress this opera- 
tion into one port would delay vessels and cargo, and severely limit 
tonnage capacity. Elimination of the railroad into Seward would 
entail not only a major expenditure at Whittier for an additional 
dock, warehouse, and supporting structures, but housing and civilian 
community facilities, to care for the commercial traffic. 


PORT FACILITIES REQUIRED 


A minimum strategic requirement for central Alaska is two rail- 
served, all-year ports. If emergency conditions required a shift from 
a port served only by rail to a port served only by highway, with 
resultant loss of existing rail capacity and sudden requirement for 


a large amount of highway equipment and personnel, we certainly 
would be faced with a perilous situation at a most unfavorable time. 
Reserve highway equipment for emergency purposes is nonexistent 
in Alaska. Military operation of Whittier insures continued cargo 
handling in time of emergency unaffected by labor scarcity or dis- 
turbance. Railroad capacity is greater, and manpower requirements 
are less than for a highway movement. 

I am of the firm opinion that the abandonment of a major rail 
line now in existence in Alaska is extremely hazardous. There is no 
practical alternative to rehabilitation of the Alaska Railroad line 
between Seward and Portage and the providing of adequate dock 
facilities at Seward that can meet the strategic requirements imposed 
by the magnitude of the Alaskan defense effort. 

Therefore, I strongly recommend that the Alaska Railroad line 
between Seward and Portage be rehabilitated, with adequate dock 
facilities at Seward, so that the railroad may continue to take ad- 
vantage of the existing labor market and community facilities at 
Seward; and further, that military operation of the port of Whit- 
tier be continued. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does any other man connected with the military wish 
to make a statement? 

Mr. Benpvetsen. We have no other direct statement. 
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RAILROAD EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Kirwan. Have either one of you men ever worked on a rail- 
road ¢ 

General Kepner. I have never worked on one. 

Mr. Benpersen. I have a technical familiarity, as you probably 
know. 

Mr. Kirwan. You never worked on a railroad ? 

Mr. Benpvetsen. In a manner—well, yes, sir; I have. I was born 
and raised, as Congressman Jackson knows, i in his home city in the 
logging country of ‘southwest W ashington, and before we went to the 
caterpillar type of logging operations I did work on a logging railroad. 

Mr. Kirwan. But that is a minor type. You never worked on an 
American railroad the way we know it. 

Mr. BENpetsEN. This was a common carrier, only handling logs and 
smaller cargo. 


INTEREST OF MILITARY 


Mr. Kirwan. I was interested in the statement you made. You are 
interested in the military end and what it means to the military forces. 

General Kepner. I have a responsibility to defend Alaska and I am 
interested in that. 


WASTE IN ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. Most of this committee has made a rather extensive 
tour of Alaska. We saw what they built, after the Japanese left dur- 
ing the war at Excursion Inlet. 

It cost $33,000,000 to build Excursion Inlet after the Japanese had 
bes That money would restore that. railroad today. That was all 

Navy building. We were there when they were tearing it down. Six 
hundred German prisoners were tearing it down, and the lumber was 
being shipped to Seattle. There they were selling it as second-class 
lumber. The Interior Department was then buying it as first-class 
lumber and shipping it 15 miles from where it was torn down. 

I am glad you said you were interested in the peacetime needs. 

Mr. Jensen. They were shipping it 15 miles to Hoona. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will find that in the Hoover report. It is crit- 
icizing the Army and the Armed Forces for the way they waste mate- 
rials and millions of dollars. 

What I am leading to is civilian and peacetime conditions. Don’t 
waste millions there. They certainly wasted it in the last war. 


DETERMINATION TO CURTAIL WASTE 


Mr. Benpersen. I certainly cannot myself come before you, Mr. 
Chairman, and say I would defend all the unfortunate things that 
occurred during the war or any of the unfortunate things that occurred 
following the close of hostilities in World War II and the type of 
things which oc curred shortly after June 25, 1950. Iam well aware 
of the account in the Hoover report to which the chairman rightly 
referred. We are deeply conscious of mistakes which we ourselves 
have made and mistakes which in part, as the committee knows, were 
tosome degree, at least, related to the haste after the war to demobilize 
and the momentum from that. They were not sound. And the 
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idea of — lumber back and returning it is certainly a waste 
which our taxpayers should not have to bear. 

But while aware of these mistakes we do have the sincere desire 
to correct them and my role in the Department has to do with an 
effort to try to see to it. I do not have the doing of the job. I 
am well aware of the job. But I do try with our organization to 
make a constant effort. We have lots of room for improvement to 
cut down costs and there is always room for umprovement—plenty 
of it. 

I think I would like to make it clear that we have a sincere desire 
to do that and the same desire to cut out where we can despite the 
rising costs. 

I understand exactly what the chairman refers to. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know I was the first one to call the attention of 
the military to the 142,000 oyster forks of the wooden type. I served 
in the Army in the First World War and I am glad I did. If they 


served you oysters then, they would serve them with their fists. 


SURPLUS MATERIAL 


I went through a warehouse this fall—it was too far to walk, so I 
drove through in an automibile. As far as I could see were auto- 
mobiles and trucks; I think there were 28,000 automobiles and new 
trucks there. I think we will go through the same thing again 
just as soon as these become surplus commodities. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I sincerely hope we do not and, in connection 
with facilities, we have had for the past year long and continuing 
discussions with our principal committees in the House and the Sen- 
ate and, as the committee knows, in the future we cannot—and I fully 
subscribe to it—we cannot dispose, as we did before under the pres- 
sure of demobilization, of important facilities without full con- 
sultation and approval of our substantive commodities, and I think 
that is a sound thing. 

With that consultation I think that every chance is enhanced to 
avoid that kind of thing. Some of the mistakes, and they are mis- 
takes, to be fair, I have no ax to grind, were the result of pressures 
of demobilization. Others, undoubtedly, were not. Nevertheless, no 
matter what the cause, whether they can be excused or not excused, we 
want to avoid them. 


REHABILITATION OF SEWARD-WHITTIER RAIL LINE 


Mr. Kirwan. I am thankful and grateful to hear you make that 
statement. Iam now going to ask you one question. 

Do you think the rehabilitation of that railroad line from Seward to 
Whittier where they come together is necessary for national defense! 

Mr. Benpvetsen. It is our considered opinion that it is. 

Mr. Kirwan. I see. 

General Krpner. They stayed up there about 2 weeks and I believe 
you are familiar with it. They stated it should not be abandoned 
without consultation. 
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WASTE OF MONEY 


Mr. Kirwan. This committee has been to Seward and over that link 
but I can’t say if it means something to national defense. You will 
find a sympathetic ear in this committee but it is too bad that we 
have to waste the money on that railroad—and I mean waste it. 

They built those two huge installations at Excursion Inlet, after 
the Japs had left. I again say to this committee. Escorted by a 
major, we followed the lumber into Seattle and it was sold there as 
second-class lumber and along comes the Interior Department and 
buys the lumber as first-class lumber and sends it to Hoona where 
they originally tore it down. 

The taxpayers cannot stand that sort of thing. Most of my mail 
is for the Hoover plan. Iam with the Army engineers. My judgment 
is that they are qualified and will know what to do in wartime. This 
will save us having to go into an emergency situation in wartime. 
But we cannot stand many blunders like that. 


USE OF TRUCKS 


Mr. Jackson. You feel you cannot rely on the alternate highway 
facility ? 

Mr. Benverson. In the absence of trucking capacity in being we 
could not rely on it. 

Mr. Jackson. If you had a reserve trucking capacity wouldn’t you 
be just as well off? Isn’t that the real bottleneck ? 

Mr. Benprsen. According to the military estimates there would be 
types of cargo that would have to be moved by rail in any event. 
The rail would be there from Whittier to Portage. All this taking 
into account the ‘reasons inherent in war that interdict us. If the 
tunnels were out of the problem we could repair the rails, but the 
Whittier-Portage line does pass through the tunnels. 

General Kepner would be in a far better position to comment on 
that. I cannot say that in the absence of trucking capacity on a high- 
way and the existence of the rail service to the port of Whittier that 
we could not handle the tonnage; but if a general war came, from a 
wartime point of view, I am advised by the military that the type of 
cargo which is not susceptible of truck movement could not move if 
the Whittier-Portage line were out. 

Ultimately, on the question which you raised, it gets down to a mat- 
ter of priority. If, as between, say, a priority on steel or other mate- 
rials, something should come first, it might mean that this necessity 
was not any different from another but it would mean it would be 
delayed in consummation. I would like to ask General Kepner to 
state when I finish what his view of this would be. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jackson. On the record. 

I am wondering, General, if it would be possible to accomplish this 
objective just as effectively with another highway instead of the re- 
habilitation of the rail facilities? 

General Kepner. I have not given any study to another highway 
in addition to one in building now. When you build a highway 
you have certain bridge structures and the Department of the Interior 





have highway people who can answer that question. But you have to 
build bridges to take big loads which those highways up there are not 
built to take. Then, we would find ourselves with a railroad to move 
some of this equipment. If we had only one railroad to Whittier, and 
if it were bombed out, then for 3 months we would have to hang on 
with what we had. I would not want the responsibility of the defense 
in those conditions. I would be criticized if I did not foresee some 
of those things and tried to plan for them. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR REHABILITATION 


Mr. Jackson. How long will it take to try to rehabilitate this rail- 
road ¢ 

General Kepner. After being bombed out ? 

Mr. Jackson. Have you an estimate on it? 

General Keener. I am not a railroad man, I have an estimate that 
is as accurate as I can find out. It would take 2 or 3 years to put in 
the facilities at Whittier if we decided to congest everything there 
and compress it into one port. I believe 1 year would rehabilitate this 
railroad except for some of these things which could be set aside and 
be in a lower priority of construction. So far as laying the rails are 
concerned I believe they expect to do it in 1 year. 


PRESENT OPERATION OF RAILROAD 


Mr. Norrei. Is this branch of the Alaska Railroad presently in 
operation ¢ 

General Kepner. It is in operation under very, limited condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Norreti. Are they serving any need which you are interested 
in, both civilian and military ? 

General Kepner. Yes. On construction they are serving immedi- 
ately because the contractor is bidding. He brings his own material 
up; his own ships and they have labor organizations that unload 
them. We havea military force at Whittier and they will be compe- 
tent in labor. 

Mr. Norreti. You are interested in the 60-mile stretch mentioned 
in the statement of the Assistant Secretary of the Army ? 

General Kepner. Yes, sir. 


INTERESTS SERVED BY RAILROAD 


Mr. Norreti. That would serve then the military purpose of the 
Army ? 

General Kepner. No. The civilian need. The civilian contractors 
bring their materials in. 

Mr. Norreu. I am talking about the business the road would do. 
Would they deliver men and materials to the military in that area 
or will they serve some city or town? I am trying to get at the 
need for the road. 

Mr. Benvetsen. It would serve both. It would not be exclusively 
military and this would be an alternate. 

ea us How much would be military and how much ci- 
vilian ? 
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General Kerner. Very few soldiers arrive there. 

Mr. Benversen. Very little military currently. 

General Kepner. Except the construction. 

Mr. Norrewu. Is there anyone here who can give the committee the 
information ? 

Mr. Davis. At the present time the port of Whittier is serving 
exclusively military traffic but it does not take the supplies destined 
for civilian traffic. The port of Seward is carrying practically all 
the civilian traffic and, additionally, a part of the military traffic. 
Its rehabilitation would permit the railroad to continue serving the 
civilian needs through the port of Seward and permit the military 
people to continue to use the port of Whittier and, in addition, to 
have Seward available in case of emergency for military traffic. 

Mr. Norre.it. My question is, Will it today serve the military or 
civilian ¢ 

Mr. Benversen. If the alternate line from Seward to Portage were 
rehabilitated—Is your question, Which will it serve ? 

Mr. Norreti. Yes. 


RAILROAD PRIMARILY FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. BenvetsENn. Let me see if I can make that clear. Our military 
requirements for the support—that is the day-to-day and month-to- 
month support of the activity and the military population of Alaska 
in the area concerned—would be served by the port of Whittier exclu- 
sively. 

At the present time, and for the next 5 years, all ports you might 
call indirect support of the military, namely, the flow of construction 
materials induced by contractors who are building military facilities 
there pass through Seward. Therefore, the rail link, if rehabilitated 
on a current basis and apart from the demands which would be im- 
posed in the event of general war, would be served by the Seward to 
Portage link. 

Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Norrewy. I think so. However, when you are hauling building 
materials and other kind of materials into that area, that would be 
largely for the construction of projects that you would later use in 
your military operations? 

Mr. BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. Now, when you take into consideration both the direct 
and indirect traffic on that end of the railroad, then about the entire 
road, that 60-mile stretch, would be serving the national defense ef- 
forts of the country ? 

Mr. Benpersen. As we understand it. Under these conditions that 
would be the case. In other words, the direct military would be served 
by the Whittier port and the indirect military by the Seward to 
Portage line. But those indirect materials that are to support our 
construction program would not preempt the capacity of the Whittier 
to Portage line. 


CONGESTION AT WHITTIER 
Mr. Kirwan. I think the best statement you made was this: You 
said that the port of Whittier is taxed to capacity today so that if you 


added anything else there you would have to build new facilities. 
943083—52—pt. 2——12 





Mr. BenpretsEN. What I said was there is some excess capacity at 
Whittier. That excess capacity there is not sufficient to absorb the 
additional load from Seward to Whittier unless you added community 
facilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Down at Seward that is almost strictly a civilian port. 

Mr. BenpeETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Whittier is the military port? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you close the Seward port you would throw that 
burden on Whittier? 

Mr. BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. So it is a civilian port and later on, if we get into an 
emergency, the military would also have to use it. 


CONSIDERATION OF MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Norrevy. I guess I am hard to understand but the thing I am 
trying to get at here is, if this railroad should be constructed in 
order to serve the military, then I think the appropriation should 
come from that committee. In other words, the point I am trying to 
make is that if we are asked to do something here that is for the 
military, I am not against it, but I believe that the military ought 
to get the appropriation from the proper subcommittee having juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Benpersen. If that were the case, sir, if I may express my 
personal opinion—— 

Mr. Norrett. I wish you would. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I would agree with you if that were the case 
where the military says, this is a necessity. When the military are 
justifying the necessity and justifying the funds. This, however, is 
not that case, as I see it and the experts here can correct me if | 
misunderstand it and I hope I do not. 

We are not appearing before you in support of civilian require- 
ments that would not be appropriate to our responsibilities. And it 
would be gratuitous if we did. However, when we compute our mili- 
tary additional requirements, we must, of course, take into account 
the civilian needs which have concurrently arisen. 

At the present time, and unless and until there is a war mobiliza- 
tion forced upon us, we are not saying that the Seward-Portage 
link is required exclusively for military purposes. It is not. We are 
saying this: We are able to take care of our direct military re- 
quirements through Whittier by rail. If, however, the Seward- 
Portage rail link were not rehabilitated, then the civilian require- 
ments which we have to recognize—though it is not our responsibility 
to appear here in support of them—would have to be accommodated 
somewhere else unless and until there were adequate trucking facili- 
ties to take care of them which do not now exist. In accommodating 
them somewhere else our military port of Whittier could not do it 
unless you built a civilian community at Whittier. 

That is, I believe, the point. 

General Kepner. That is right. And before they build those com- 
munity facilities there would be a couple of years when we would 
have to be without a railroad. 
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Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record) 
Mr. Norrevv. On the record. 


CIVILIAN NEEDS ALSO PROBLEM OF MILITARY 


This is a question, however, that you always have to consider in 
any area in which you go. I think, Mr. Secretary, you will agree 
with me on that, that if the military’s need exceeds the local capacity 
then that additional capacity must be created either by the civilian 
or the military or you have to make some substitute arrangement 
somewhere. That is the question you always have to confront. 

Mr. Benpersen. I agree with you, sir. But in this case, taking into 
account as we must the civilian load being served in that area, our 
Whittier port which is a military installation and military appro- 
priation to create it, could not serve both. 

Mr. Norreu. That is right. 

Mr. Brenpersen. Therefore, taking into account the civilian cargo 
load, we are saying to you gentlemen that in our judgment it would be 
sound to provide this alternate link from Seward to Portage in order 
that in time of emergency we could meet that emergency and, in order 
that at the present time we would be able to accommodate our own 
requirements, with Whittier, and the civilian requirements would con- 
tinue to go through Seward. That is the point, sir. It is not a re- 
quest that is purely military at the moment. The minute it cuts out 
the combined needs it presents a different problem. 


REHABILITATION OF PORTAGE-FAIRBANKS LINE 


Mr. JensEN. This committee saw fit to spend, and I am sure we were 
right when we spent in the neighborhood of $70,000,000 to rehabilitate 
the Alaska Railroad from—— 

Mr. Davis. Portage to Fairbanks. 

Mr. Jensen. Iam happy that the Governor and this committee and 
the people of Alaska who had something to do with that matter did 
spend the $70,000,000 and did insist on having that railroad rehabili- 
tated. Iam glad we have it today and I am sure you gentlemen are 
glad too. We were criticized, and severely, for spending that much 
money. Possibly it was more than should have been spent for the job 
that was done. But nevertheless we got the railroad needed from 
Portage to Fairbanks and it is in pretty good shape, too. 

Now, you are asking us to complete the rehabilitation of the railroad 
to Seward. Does the cut-off to Whittier come south of the trestle, that 
big figure 8, or does it cut off north of the trestle ? 

General Kepner. Portage is north of that figure 8 trestle. That 
is north of the junction. At Portage you go across to Whittier and 
turn down south. 

Mr. Jensen. And the trestle is north of the junction ? 

General Kepner. It is south of the junction, between the junction 
and Seward. 

Mr. Jensen. Is the trestle north of the Whittier cut-off? 

Mr. Davis. Between Portage and Seward. 

General Kepner. It is south. 

Colonel Hicerns. Between the junction at Portage and Seward. 
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Mr. Jensen. I remember very distinctly when our train went over 
that trestle it shook like a baby buggy. 

General Kerner. The trestles in the district have now been sup- 
planted by fill. The trains do not now run over them and the present 
line runs along an earth fill. 


REHABILITATION OF PORTAGE-SEWARD LINE 


Mr. Jensen. The trestle has been eliminated. I am glad to know 
that. Of course, that terrain from Portage to Seward is pretty rugged. 
You have some pretty tough grades on that railroad as it exists today. 
I assume you would plan to reduce those grades as much as you could / 

The Army’s interest in this is simply in the event of an emergency, 
that is, enemy attack. Should we be attacked you estimate that the 
Whittier Port will not be able to carry the traffic necessary in the 
event of an all-out emergency and so ‘you are asking for this road to 
be rehabilitated from Portage to Seward. 

You think you cannot depend on the highway and I understand 
that a military highway must be built very strong. The pavement 
must be very thick and the bridges must be built in accordance with 
strict specifications and that would cost a lot of money. In the event 
we do not rehabilitate that section then it will be necessary to build 
homes and other facilities at Whittier for the military who will pay 
the expense. 

Mr. BENDETSEN. For civilian people at Whittier. 

Mr. JensEN. For civilian people who would work at the port. 

General Kerner. And for more piers. The present facilities at 
Whittier cannot absorb the large load from Seward. At present, 
both ports are being affected. 


SUPPORT OF REQUESTED REHABILITATION 


Mr. JENSEN. I am going to say on the record that I, for one, am not 
going to argue about this thing. We have Fort Ladd and Richardson 
and some other very important installations there. Alaska is the 
Achilles’ heel in that vast area and I shall not waste any time in going 
into a lot of detail or argument or fuss about this thing. I am going 
to support this thing, and something I hardly ever do is to make a a 
statement of that nature before people who are here to testify. This 
is an important business. The defense of our Nation, as you said, may 
hinge on how well we can defend Alaska. 

So that is all I have to say to you about that. 


HIGHWAY FROM ANCHORAGE TO NOME 


I would even go so far, and I have said so before, to build a highway, 
to Nome from Anchorage. I know that is a broad statement but | 
am not so sure. I am not a military strategist or anything of that 
nature. But I think I can see where it would be very much to the 
advantage of our defenses to have an outlet from Fairbanks or An- 
chorage to Nome. That highway, near which we may have some 
landing fields, would bring us so much closer to our enemy with a 
strong ‘force. I am sorry the road has not been built a long time ago. 
That is quite an area there without any radar facilites to speak of or 
anything else; in this time of stress with an eneny just across the bay. 
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Mr. Chairman, last year and possibly the year before I talked about 
that road and some air installation between our main highway and 
railroad over to the Bering Sea and nothing has been done, so it must 
be that the Army and military think it not necessary. I will not pit 
my judgment against theirs. I know it will cost a lot of money. Wars 
are very expensive and lives very precious, so I will not take any 
more of your time. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman, except to say that I am 
going to be for completing the job—to complete that railroad to 
Seward. 

NEED OF BETTER MAP 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the Secretary and the general. Certainly, I do not think 
that anyone would want to thwart the efforts of the military in doing 
a good job. I would say that it would be very much easier and save a 
lot of time here this morning if we had had a map to visualize these 
things rather than what we have there. It would have saved a lot of 
time and made for a better understanding. I think I understand the 
situation pretty well. I do not know that the amount mentioned for 
the military for the rehabilitation of that port was mentioned. 

Mr. Benpersen. We did not mention it in our testimony. That is 
to be presented to the committee by the representative here of the 
Interior Department. 


PORTION OF REQUEST FOR MILITARY 


Mr. Fenron. We have a figure here for the whole rehabilitation of 
the Railroad. How much of that is for the military ? 

Mr. Davis. If you would like me to introduce that at this point, 
Mr. Chairman: 

$6, 240, 000 

Bridges, trestles, culverts, tunnels_____-____- Puen Ser. St aaa 1, 828, 000 
OMI DUE i i yh einen ee is Be SER Saar Se eas RY a mena 156, 000 
Shop and engine-house facilities___.____- EOI LIES SRR DONA RL a 712, 000 
Where facilities have been allowed to deteriorate to the point of 

vanishing: 


Seward terminal facilities consisting of track scales and jitney 
OSLER: SEL Be RN aN Be RLSM Go Eg Eee { ; ; 48, 000 
Communications... a ene : : 110, 000 


Total 9, 094, 000 


That is all directly related to the need that the Secretary and general 
have discussed. 

Mr. Fenton. It will cost over $9,000,000? 

Mr. Benpersen. That is for the first quarter. 

Mr. Fenron. I think I understand the situation. 
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GONSTRUCTION FOR EXPANDED DEFENSE PROGRAM AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Norretz. I notice, Mr. Davis, in this itemized breakdown oi 
the next page of the justifications, page 118, you have— 

Construction for expanded defense program and developments: (1) Extend 
industrial areas at Anchorage and Fairbanks (development of lands), $1,000,000 ; 
(2) extension and improvements to Anchorage train yards (sorting tracks and 
classification vard), $1,500,000; (3) housing (30 units at Curry and 24 units 
at Healy), $540,000. 

I wonder what military needs with reference to the housing units 
and the industrial section of the area are at Anchorage and Fairbanks? 

Mr. Davis. That is not directly related to the military aspect of the 
defense. We had expected to come to that in more detail later. 

Mr. Norreti. I think it might be a good idea to get the Secretary 
to comment on that at this time. 

Mr. Benpetsen. And, as I understand it, that is a requirement put 
up by the Alaska Railroad which is generated by civilian activities 
which bear upon the construction by civilian contractors of the mili- 
tary construction program. 

Mr. Norreti. And that item would mean something which you 
would not mean to cover by your testimony here ? 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Secretary, does that finish your part of the 
military ? 

Mr. Bennpersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad you gentlemen took the time to appear 
before us. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Do you want to continue with the railroad, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; we will finish this while we are at it. 


CHANGE OF POSITION BY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Davis. With reference to the testimony of the Assistant Sec- 
retary and General Kepner, I should like to introduce into the record 
a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Army dated June 14, 1951. 
to the Secretary of the Interior, regarding the question that these 
rentlemen have discussed. I should like to say also that we in the 
Jepartment, throughout this entire period, have followed up the 
»0licy which we had held previously and which the committee also, 
| understand, agreed to, of discontinuing operations on the Seward 


branch if the highway was practical for trucking. 

Our change of thinking was directly because of the information 
presented to you, and this letter from the Secretary of the Army wa: 
the basis of that change. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert it in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1951 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF INTERIOR. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: Last year, there were several exchanges of letters and 
joint conferences held on the future civilian-military use of the port of Whittier 
and the concurrent discontinuance of the Seward-Portage rail segment of the 
Alaska Railroad. 
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Due to the continuing emergency in the Far East and the generally threatening 
international situation which has no predictable terminal date, Congress has 
taken steps to improve the defenses of the Western Hemisphere and to strengthen 
our strategic approaches as rapidly as possible. This involves modification in 
the concepts of long- and short-range planning. 

In view of the foregoing, it is now necessary to make a complete reconsidera- 
tion of the transportation situation. Alaska is of primary importance. The 
availability of dispersed facilities and connecting multiple-transportation media 
in this area has assumed major importance. 

The port of Whittier will be required indefinitely for the exclusive movement 
of increased military loads. The new construction at this port, outlined in my 
letter of November 3, 1950, has commenced and will be augmented to meet 
increasing military requirements. Therefore, it will be necessary that the port 
of Seward handle all civilian rail requirements for an indefinite period of time. 

To provide dispersion of military activities, the construction of ‘an Army 
explosive discharge point is now contemplated in 1952 on Resurrection Bay. 
Rail transportation from this installation is highly desirable. 

On the summer of 1952, the port of Seward will be connected to the interior 
of Alaska by railroad and highway. No other Alaskan port, open throughout 
the year, has this superiority. It is believed this factor will have pronounced 
economic advantages to the commercial activities. The Seward-Portage rail 
link will also provide two rail-connected, all-season ports for Alaska which 
will prove a distinct benefit to military operations. In event of an emergency, a 
second rail-connected port would be of inestimable value. The mass-type 
tonnage of the military impediment depends upon rail haul for proper and 
expeditious movement. In short, the volume to be hauled in an emergency 
would require that all existing transportation facilities in Alaska be maintained. 

The increased tempo of military activity in Alaska will undoubtedly necessi- 
tate some revision of your budget planning for 19538. The Department of the 
Army will support your Department in obtaining appropirations to provide for 
the continued operation and permanent improvement of the Seward-Portage rail 
section to the same high standards maintained on the balance of the Alaska 
Railroad facilities. Favorable congressional attitude toward the approval of 
such requests is foreseen since the continuance of the railroad connection would 
be in full conformity with the views of the Alaska task force of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Forces Committee, recently in Alaska. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK PACE Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Manley will discuss the railroad for the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement, Mr. Manley / 

Mr. Manury. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


REQUEST FOR ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. Manury. The Alaska Railroad is requesting $16,000,000 to 
provide for the following items: “Equipment for military and civil- 
lan construction,” $251,000. This item is for the purchase of air- 


; dump ears. 


“Construction for expanded defense program and other develop- 
ments,” $3,040,000. This item includes $1,000,000 for the extension 
of industrial areas at Anchorage and Fairbanks; $1,500,000 for the 
extension and improvement of the Anchorage yards; $540,000 for 
housing units at Curry and Healy. 

“New military power plant, coal requirements, and freight facili- 
ties,” $3,615,000. This item includes $1,400,000 for the purchase of 
200 coal-operating cars; $1,065,000 for the purchase of six Diesel 
units; $1,000,000 for betterments to the Suntrana branch line: and 
%150,000 for freight facilities on the Eielson branch. 





“Rehabilitation of the Seward-Portage line in view of the neces- 
sity for the Department of Defense to retain the port of Whittier «;s 
an exclusively military port,” $9,094,000. Secretary Bendetsen and 
General Kepner have just finished testifying as to this need. 

That is a total of $16,000,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Maney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record, at this point, pages 11). 
117, and 118: 


Construction 


1, Permanent improvements : Estimate 1953 
He RE AIL CA pA lacs SID NT x __-- $6, 240, 000 
(b) Bridges, trestles, culverts, and tunnels. haere pee Se 1, S28, 000 
(c) Roadway buildings____~ . cee. 156, G00 
(d@) Shop and engine house facilities__ ENTE LOS : 712, 000 
(e) Seward terminal facilities_____. a tesikeks 48, 000) 
PR ACTER PR prec here ae 110, 000 
Subtotal... oa... venees 9, 094, 000 

2. New power plant coal requirements, prine ipally military installa- 
Come ss 3, 615, 000 
3. Construction for expanded de fense program and developments__ 3, 040, 000 
4. Equipment for military and civilian construction work 251, O00 


Total estimate, 1953__- ais : 000, 000 


Estimated detail of projects for obligation in fiscal year 1953 


Reconstruction project at Seward and Seward to Port- 
age section of line: 
(a) Roadway and track milepost 0.0 to 64.1: 
1. Bank widening, line changes, grade raising, ballast, 
ties, and new 115-pound rail_______- $6, 240, 
(>) Bridges, trestles, culverts, and tunnels: 
1. Bridge 3.2 by) Wits $195, 000 
» 5 oo i i 705, 000 
Treated timber trestles, 5,812 linear feet _ 726, 400 
Be MRE SES Er SOR Re Ee ap, RE NNT : 90, 000 
5. Tunnel lining, 116 linear feet___ ae 11, 600 
3. Tunnel portals, 10 each__ 100, 000 
(c) Roadway buildings: 
1. Section buildings and miscellaneous water 
service structures___ fe 141, 000 
2. Small freight sheds and loading platform _ 15, 000 
(d) Shop and engine house facilities: 
1. Engine house, Seward_____- pete rae Br ie 450, 000 
2. Fuel and sand-handling fac ilities. ; - 250, 000 
3. Water service ot 12, 000 


(e) Seward terminal facilities: 
A. Railroad track scale med 32, 000 
Jitney repair and storage building- as 16, 000 
—— 4S, (KH) 
(f) Communications: 
1. Rebuild ‘pole: ine. 2 2 ek : ERY EL 110, (iW) 


ORR aon) ee oh na ; -.. 9, 094, 0 
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Estimated detail of projects for obligation in fiscal year 1953—Continued 


Construction and equipment for new power plant coal 
requirements, principally military installations: 
1. Betterment—Suntrana branch $1, 000, 000 
. 3 Diesel locomotives, A (lead) units, 
horsepower 540, 000 
. 8 Liesel locomotives, B (booster) units, 1,600 
horsepower 525, 000 
. 200 twin-hopper cars, 50 ton 400, 000 
. Freight facilities on Eielson branch 150, 000 


Total 8, 615, 000 
Construction for expanded defense program and develop- 
ments: 
1. Extend industrial areas at Anchorage and Fair- 
banks (development of lands)____--____--____ $1, 000, 000 
2. Extension and improvements to Anchorage train 
yards (sorting tracks and classification yard)__ 1, 500, 000 
3. Housing, 30 units at Curry and 24 units at Healy__ 540, 000 


Total 3, 040, 000 
Equipment for military and civilian construction work: 
1. Purchase 25 ballast cars 3 251, 000 


Total for fiscal year 1953 16, 000, 000 
ABSENCE OF MANAGER 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the reason the manager of the railroad did 
not come down ? 

Mr. Mantry. Mr. Chairman, it was necessary for Mr. Hinman and 
myself to be here on rate matters, and he felt, in the interests of 
economy, we could answer the questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Economy? What kind of economy is this? 

Mr. Mantey. Further, he did not want all three away from there 
at the same time. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have reports that he makes 8 or 10 visits to Chi- 
cago and other portions of the country when his job is in Alaska. 
There is not much economy about that when he cannot appear before 
this committee to justify his financial requests. 

He should be here himself. That is what you would call American 
economy. We should get from him first-hand whether this money 
is essential and why it is.essential. There has been more money 
spent on the Alaska Railroad than any other railroad in the world 
foot by foot. The Nickel Plate got its name from Vanderbilt’s state- 
ment that he would make it from nickels instead of steel. They would 
laugh today; they would call this the golden road. 


APPROPRIATIONS TO DATE 


How much money has been appropriated for this railroad and 
how much received from other sources ¢ 

Mr. Mantey. From the start of rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Kirwan. From the day they laid the first spike. 

Mr. Nucker. Pages 125, 126, and 127 of the justifications, Mr. 
Chairman, give a breakdown by year and by type. 

All the funds appropriated to the Alaska Railroad total 
$87,129,432.52. 
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Mr. Kirwan. You mean all told from the first day they started to 
build it ¢ 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And that includes other money they got from other 
agencies ¢ 

Mr. Necker. That is right. It includes all the construction moneys 
and the deficit money given the railroad in all years since the be- 
ginning of operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did we appropriate in the last 3 years for that 
railro: ch ? 

Mr. Nucxer. I should like to correct that. That is the construction 
money. The railroad has been given $60,164,350 as appropriation 
for capital expenditure to June 30, 1951, and has been given appro- 
priations for maintenance and operation and general purposes to 
June 30, 1951, of $87,452,068.62. 

Mr. Kirwan. On top of the other? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes; on top of the other. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is nearly $150,000,000. 

Mr. Davis. $147,000,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the length of the railroad ? 

Mr. Maney. 470 miles; 536 miles, including branches. 

Mr. Kirwan. 536 miles of track. 

Mr. Mantey. Yes, sir. 


INCOME OF RAILROAD 


Mr. Kirwan. What income have we from the railroad last year? 


Did they finish in the red or black? 
Mr. Mantey. Roughly $14,990,000 income. 
Mr. Kirwan. And “what are the expenses / 
Mr. Mantey. $90,000 less. 
Mr. Davis. A net increase after depreciation of $90,000. 


MOST EXPENSIVE ROAD 


Mr. Kirwan. $90,000 profit. Every railroad has to save every 
penny. This railroad has not saved every penny. It is the most 
expensive road constructed in the world. It is bound to be, in Alaska. 
I am going up there to see if you have put 150-pound rails on a siding. 

Mr. Davis. That is not the case, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is only the main track that has that? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have they ballasted the sidings ? 

Mr. Nucker. We used old ties taken up from the main line. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many buildings have you got up in there? Have 
you put up any excess baggage in building? 

Mr. Nucker. The only building construction that has taken place 
on the railroad has been in the yards at Fairbanks and Anchorage. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. How many employees have we put on in the last yea 
Mr. Nucxer. The peak employment of 2,500 and a low of 1.900 « or 
9.000. 
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Mr. Kirwan. That is on the railroad now? I thought it was 4,000 
or something. 

Mr. Nucker. 2,552 was the highest employment on the railroad. 

Mr. Kirwan. But how many men came under the railroad jurisdic- 
tion in the hotels? 

Mr. Nucker. That figure includes everybody with the railroad. 
You might have got 4,000 by the inclusion of contractors and men 
working under contract to the railroad. But 2,552 represents the 
peak working force of the railroad. 

Mr. Man ey. Off the record, Mr, Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. On the record. 


LOSS IN MESS HALLS AND HOTELS 


How much money was lost in the mess halls up there? 

Mr. Nucker. Mr. Hinman, have you that figure at hand? Mr. Hin- 
man is assistant to the General Manager of the Alaska Railroad in 
charge of administration, the post I formerly held. 

Mr. Hinman. The mess halls and hotels—a net loss of $750,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. $750,000. Are there any rays of light for the future? 

Mr. Hinman. Some. We have increased charges for meals to em- 
ployees and cut down the loss on the mess halls considerably. We do 
not recover the full cost at all points because in such isolated loca- 
tions and small groups of people to feed we cannot break even. On 
the larger operations they are self-sustaining. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 


MESS HALLS SHOULD NOT BE UNDER RAILROAD 


Mr. Kirwan. On the record. If I am on this committee next year, 
and I hope to be on it, I would love to see something done up there to 
make this railroad pay. Personally, I do not think that the mess hall 
should come under the railroad. It has no bearing there. It is a 
job for a caterer and he would soon see that the expenses were met. 
That is all private industry. The railroad cannot do the job. The 
Santa Fe put it out to Fred Harvey’s system in every one of their 
depots all over the Nation. The United States Government cannot 
get into the mess hall business and stay in the black. 

Mr. Davis. I think you are right. With that observation, however, 
I should like to make two observations. Providing meal facilities for 
employees is a universal system in Alaska for large employers. Every- 
one has to provide some kind of messing facilities. The operation 
should recover costs and I agree with that. We have been trying to 
recover costs for some time by stepping up the charges. They do cover 
food costs but not cooks and staff, transportation, and other items. 

As to the operation of the hotels, the Department has been trying 
for 3 or 4 years to make an arrangement with any private operator or 
the National Park Service, in the case of the McKinley Park Hotel, 
but we have been unable to get any sort of a proposition as is. If we 
arbitrarily raise rates to the point where we would operate without a 
deficit it would have such an effect on the wage structure. The em- 
ployees regard this as one of their most valuable propositions. You 





know what it is to get a wage rate up there. We have had to increase 
wages to the extent of $1,500,000 and I would hate to have to face an- 
other round of wage increases. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. On the record. 


EXPENDITURES AND INCOME 


Mr. Norretn. I want to get back to the money that has been ex- 
pended on the Alaska Railroad. If I understood you correctly a while 
ago we have i re a throughout the years since 1914, $87,- 
452,068.62. I believe I am correct in that? 

Mr. Davis. That is for maintenance, operations, and general pur- 
poses. Capital expenditures are on the preceding page. 

Mr. Norre.u. That is what I am going to get at next. What other 
appropriations have been made directly or indirectly to the Alaska 
Railroad ? 

Mr. Nucxer. None. 

Mr. Norreuy. All right. Then what is the income directly used 
on the railroad ? 

Mr. Nucker. That income resulting from operation which would 
be an income—— 

Mr. Norretyi. And the amount of that? 

Mr. Nucker. The amount should be reflected on page 124. That 
would show our surplus. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now, what was your total gross income during these 
years not deducting anything ? 

Mr. Nucxer. I will have to add this. 

Mr. Hinman. $137,907,761. It is on page 120. 

Mr. Norrety. All right. Now, has the road received any other funds 
either by acts of Congress or through income? Is there any deduc- 
tion in any way from either of these things that we have mentioned ? 

Mr. Nucker. The only deductions I would know of, Congressman, 
would be this deduction for operations and maintenance which would 
not go into capital. 

Mr. Norreti. And is that included in the $137,000,000? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreitzt. So when we add the $137,000,000 plus $87,000,000 
we get the approximate money that has been expended on this railroad 
to date? 

Mr. Nucxer. Plus $60,000,000 as shown on page 1251. That is 
$284,000,000. 

Mr. Norrety. Is that approximately the total expenditures ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Norretyi. Does that include the expenditures you have made 
toward water transportation ¢ 

Mr. Nucxer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Norreti., And it includes your income. 

Mr. Nucker. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. All expenses and all income. 

Mr. Norretn. Does it include your hotel operations ? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Norrevit. And your income? 

Mr. Nucxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. It includes the receipts and disbursements of all the 
railroad activities in Alaska? 

Mr. Nucxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevi. No money has been returned to the Treasurer of the 
United States ? 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir. 

Mr. Norrevi. You have used your income plus your appropriations 
in your operation of the railroad in Alaska ? 

Mr. Nucker. Building, operating, maintaining, and improving the 
railroad. Yes, sir. 


M KINLEY PARK HOTEL 


Mr. Norreti. Do you have the costs of operating that hotel? What 
is the name? 

Mr. Nucxer. The McKinley Park Hotel. I think Mr. Hinman 
has those figures. If we do not have the precise figures here we can 
bring them in. 

Mr. Hinman. The net cost for fiscal 1951 was $129,000. 

Mr. Norrevy. That is what you spent? 

Mr. Hinman. In excess of receipts. 

Mr. Norrewu. Did that include all legitimate expenses that might be 
charged to the hotel operation ? 

Mr. Hinman. Yes, sir. I would say it did. 

Mr. Norrevi. And what was the income? 

Mr. Hinman. That was the net figure I gave you. The total cash 
cost was $129,000, the income $194,000, 

Mr. Norrevi. And the deficit was 

Mr. Hinman. $129,845.87. That did include heavy repairs made. 
We made repairs in the previous years. 

Mr. Norreti. Can you give us an idea what these repairs were? 
What they amounted to? 

Mr. Hinman. $29,267.19 during the period. It was closed after it 
ceased operation as a military rest center. 


LOSS FROM OPERATION OF M’KINLEY PARK HOTEL 


Mr. Norreti. Would you put in the record at this point the amount 


of loss on the operation of this hotel by years since you completed it 


and started its operation ¢ 
Mr. Hinman. Yes. We will do that. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


McKinley Park Hotel operations 





~ ——- sts " 
Revenues | Expenses | Net loss | | Revenues; Expenses | Net loss 
| 1 





ey | | 


| | {| % Uae abies: ne no ee 


$14, 998 $14, 869 || 1950.... 2.20... ...--| $144, 829 | $276, 981 $132, 





| 152 
56,462 | 72,421 | 15, 959 || | 199,030 | 354,472 | 155, 442 
| 152,369 | 279,320 | 126, 951 || |—_—_—_—_|—__-—_|_— 

| 170,010 | 312,074 | 142,056 | ~-------| 722, 838 1,310,266 | 587, 428 
| 
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GAO INVESTIGATION OF RAILROAD 


Mr. Norreti. I am not going into all these questions here. But 
have you seen the report of the investigation we had made of thie 
railroad ? 

Mr. Hixman. I saw a preliminary draft of it for a few minutes 
last Thursday night. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. Do you wish to comment on any of the recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. Davis. You refer to the report of the General Accounting 
Office ? : 

Mr. Norrety. Yes, sir. 

Do you desire to make any comment on any of the recommendations 
they made; or tell the committee any reasons why the recommenda- 
tions ought not to be instituted ? 

Mr. Davis. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the report reached us 
in the last 2 or 3 days and we have had no opportunity to analyze 
it. and I think Mr, Nucker can make some comment on it. 


HOTEL SHOULD BE TURNED OVER TO NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Nucxer. My comments on the report generally are that the 
report is a good report. Certain parts of the report 1 would like to 
mention and comment on. One of the recommendations in the report 
is that the railroad should turn over the McKinley Park Hotel to the 
National Park Service. We agree with that 100 percent. We have 
been interested in having the National Park Service take over the 
hotel for the last several years. They are desirous of operating the 
hotel if some method can be developed whereby the deficit does not 
go along with the operation which would place the Park Service in 
the position of having to come before Congress to ask for deficit 
financing. 

HIGHER RATES RECOM MENDED 


They recommend in this report that our rates should be higher. We 
currently are presenting to the Secretary of the Interior a recom- 
mended rate revision. The General Accounting Office indicate that 
rates should be higher than those we are requesting. We are not re- 
questing an increase in rates this time which will permit us to make 
tremendous sums of money. 


- REVISED ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

The comments they made concerning the accounting records of the 
railroad which I am particularly interested in, having worked with 
them for 314 years, I agree with. They indicate that they have made 
very good progress in revising our accounting system in conformance 
with ICC accounts which, I believe, you will remember was an orig! 
nal recommendation of this committee. 

That process of change from the type of books we had 4 years 
ago has, of necessity, been slow. I, personally, as well as Mr. Hin- 
man, appreciate GAO comments that we have met commitments ant 
there are indications that our books are proper and that within 4 
short time our books should be in very good shape. 
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There are several items in the GAO report which are discursive 
in nature but in toto, I believe, we have been treated well by the GAO 
report and I am happy to get the report as a guide for operation on 
the railroad. 

I have no faults to find with the statements made in their remarks. 
They go into the philosophy of management and I cannot quarrel with 
them. ‘They look at it one way and maybe we look at it another way. 
In the main their recommendations are good. 


M’KINLEY PARK HOTEL SHOULD BE TURNED OVER TO PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Norre.tnt. Do you agree with their recommendations that the 
McKinley Park Hotel should be turned over to the Park Service / 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We had a meeting within the last week to discuss the 
question. We would only be too glad to do so but the Park Service 
does not wish to take over the hotel with the likelihood that they would 
have to face a deficit and with the unlikelihood that they would find 
a concessionaire who could operate it without a deficit in the public 
finance and in the interest of Alaska as a whole. We think it would 
be unfortunate to close the hotel since it is the only place in McKinley 
Park where people can get accommodation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the ‘record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norreii. On the record. 


AUTHORITY TO OPERATE POWER PLANTS 


Does your enabling act give you any authority whatever to operate 
REAS and build steam plants and so on? 

Mr. Nucker. Congressman, in answer to that, the enabling act does 
not give specific authority to operate a power plant but it does give 
authority to do those things necessary to the operation of a railroad— 
a matter of interpretation. The power-plant project, however, was 
undertaken as a result of specific requests during the past several 
years for appropriations with which to build a power plant to serve 
two purposes—(a) the furnishing of electricity for the railroad’s 
needs in Anchorage; and, (b) to furnish steam for heating the rail- 
road’s buildings in Anchorage. 

Mr. Norreu. I know there is always a desire to get more services 
but actually you do not claim you have statutory authority ? 

Mr. Nucker. None other than was given us in the appropriations 
that were made. And I may say that we agree fully with the recom- 
mendation that we turn the power plant over to someone as soon as 


we can. We would prefer buying the power rather than operate the 
plant and sell power and steam. 


Mr. Davis. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


GAO RATE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Norretx. On the record. When are you going to get through 
with the rate structure you are involved in, and I have reference to 
the comment of GAO on that ? 
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Mr. Nucxer. The rate recommendations on the railroad were re- 
ceived in the Department of the Interior the fore part of last week. 
They are now under review within the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Norrei. The folks who use that railroad are going to have to 
pay the operating costs so the folks in Arkansas ame ahoma and 
Missouri do not have to pay the balance. I know my constituents 
don’t want to pay very much of the costs of running this road. 

Mr. Nuckegr. Since- 1939, I believe, or 1937, the only funds re- 
quested by the railroad have been for rehabilitation and capital ex- 
penditures. We have not had deficits which have required our coming 
vo Congress. 

PRESENT RATES 


Mr. Norrecit. When have you had a rate increase on the railroad! 

Mr. Nucxer. The last general rate increase was 1937. Since that 
time there have been a few changes in commodity rates. The total 
effect has been about a parity with the 1937 rates. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you know anything that we can buy now at July 
1937 prices ? 

Mr. Nucker. I thoroughly agree. I can only say in that regard 
that our 1937 rates, Congressman, were—and I believe this statement 
to be correet—three times outside rates. Since 1946 stateside rail- 
roads have increased their rates approximately 62 percent while ours 
have remained about the same. Since 1937 the Alaska railroad has 
been able to operate in the black on existing rates because we have 
enjoyed tremendous increase in volume and efficiency which has per- 
mitted the rates then in effect to carry us. 

Mr. Norreti, And during these fat years, we might say, when other 
railroads were increasing their rates in order to have a little surplus 
to tide them over in the lean years you have not done that ? 

Mr. Nucker. We have done this, however. We have put approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 earned during these years into the rehabilitation 
of the railroad, but we have not accumulated a surplus. That is cor- 
rect, sir. 

Mr. Norrety. That is probably all right but I still think you ought 
to operate this road somewhat on the parallel basis with the railroad: 
operated by private enterprise and I think you agree with me on that. 

Mr. Nucxer. I do sir. 


RATE INCREASE ON RIVER TRAFFIC 


Mr. Norrett. When have you had a tariff increase on your river boa! 
operations ? 

Mr. Nucxer. Do you know of the last increase ? 

Mr. Man ey. It is up for revision now. It is presently in the de 
partment. 

Mr. Norrevt. When have you had an increase in your river trafic’ 

Mr. Manuery. 1937. 

Mr. Norreti. There has not been an increase since when ? 

Mr. Mantey. 1937. 

Mr. Norrety. Don’t you think it was about time you had somethin 
to say. Either you ought to have a rate increase or you ought to gt! 
retail prices back to 1937. They go together. 

Mr. Nucker. They do normally. 
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Mr. Norrett. And the only way you can operate without them going 
together is to get the money from the Treasury of the United States 
as you have been doing. 


SALES TO EMPLOYEES BY COMMISSARY 


Is the privilege now available to the railroad employees of purchas- 
ing from the commissary at Anchorage? Now, I do not think the 
railroad wants to go into competition with the people in Alaska. 

Mr. Nucker. Correct. 

Mr. Norrecu. And I am sure you agree with me on that. I think that 
prices to the public ought to be reasonable but I do not think we ought 
to undersell and advertise it. You do not fall out with the recom- 
mendations here ? 

Mr. Nucxer. I do not fall out with the recommendations. That 
is one of the recommendations I had in mind. 


HOUSING FACILITIES AT CURRY AND HEALY 


Mr. Norrett. Mr. Chairman, they have substantially agreed with 
the recommendations of the General Accounting Office. I think I 
am going to conclude on that with the exception of one question. 
Why do we want to come in here and pay the railroad to build a 
housing unit—say 32 units at Curry and 24 at Healy just because the 
Federal Housing Authority has not done what you think they should 
have done. I believe that is what you stated in your justifications. 

Mr. Nucxer. In Curry and Healy we have need for additional hous- 
ing based on the volume of traffic and the number of employees. The 
Federal Housing did not make available funds to permit construction 
of housing in these two areas. 

Mr. Norrevi. They had the law. Didn’t they? And they had the 
money. 

Mr. Nucker. Yes. 

Mr. Norretx. What do they say is the reason for not doing it? 

Mr. Nucker. I should like John Manley or Roy Hinman to answer 
that. 

Mr. Hiryman. The reason Federal Housing has not financed this is 
because no contractor has been able to build within the limits they will 
loan. They say so far no contractor has been found to build these 
within $12,500. I think that is the limit. We have been codnstantly 
endeavoring to find a promoter to build within the limits of Federal 
Housing Agency finance. 

Mr. Norreyi. Could you do better than a contractor who would do 
it on a reasonable basis ? 

Mr. Hinman. That is problematical but I think we could. 

Mr. Norrevi. They have constructed housing in about all of our 
island possessions where the need existed, I think. 


STATUS ‘OF REHABILITATION OF FAIRBAN KS-PORTAGE LINE 


Mr. Jensen. Is the rehabilitation of the railway from Fairbanks 
to Portage almost completed ? 
Mr. Mantey. Yes, sir. 
943083—52—pt. 2-18 
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Mr. Jensen. How much is left of the money we have already ap- 
propriated ? 

Mr. Mantey. There are certain sections where the standards origin- 
ally outlined were reduced in view of rising costs, that is from Portage 
to Fairbanks, with the exception of the Anchorage yard, and the new 
steel and ties go all the way through. 


RISING COST CURTAILED PLANS 


Mr. Jensen. Do you say you have had to reduce to stay within the 
amount appropriated ? 

Mr. Mantry. There were sections where it was not possible to main- 
tain full bank width as originally projected. 

Mr. Jensen. Did it hinder the job in any way of rehabilitating that 
railroad as it should have been rehabilitated? How much did the rail- 
road construction program suffer because of the fact that prices rose 
so fast that you did not have sufficient money to do everything you 
expected todo? Did it suffer to any degree? 

Mr. Mantery. To the extent that we figure on picking it up on force 
accounts without asking for appropriations. 

Mr. Jensen. You did not have to eliminate any part of your re- 
habilitation program which would detrimentally affect the safety of 
the railroad, did you ? 

Mr. Mantey. No, sir; not as regards safety. 

Mr. JENSEN. I remember a few years ago, before we got the railroad 
rehabilitated, that we had in the wintertime as many as one or more 
derailments a day. Have you had any derailments in the last year on 
that stretch of about 400 miles from Anchorage to Portage ? 

Mr. Mantry. None, sir, that could be attributed to track. We have 
had derailments where a mechanical defect occurred. 

Mr. Jensen. The railroad is in good shape ? 

Mr. Mantry. We think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Your rolling stock is almost all new now? Stock that 
you got from surplus equipment from the Government ? 

Mr. Mantry. Yes, sir. 


SHOPS AT ANCHORAGE ON SCHEDULE 


Mr. Jensen. Is the building of your shops at Anchorage going for- 
ward at the rate that Mr. Johnston promised us they would last year? 
Mr. Mantey. Yes,sir. On the general shop building especially, we 
were aheag. The painters’ strike over the end of the year caused us 
some delay because the glaziers in Alaska are operating under the 
painters’ union and they were out in a labor dispute with the AGC. 

Mr. Jensen. How long did that strike last? 

Mr. Man ey. It is my understanding that they are back at work. 
They were not back at work when I left Anchorage. 

Mr. JensEN. How long were they out? 

Mr. Mantey. I would have to check the record, sir. I believe it was 
about 3 weeks at that time. That, however, was just the phase of 
glazing the building. 

Mr. Jensen. You have all fireproof structures? 

Mr. Mantry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You have no wood structures under the latest appro- 
priation ? 
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Mr. Mantery. We have no structures other than steel and fireproof 
paneling. 

Mr. Jensen. What are you covering them with? 

Mr. Mantey. The roof is a laminated construction covered with a 
composition roofing which is flameproofed by virtue of asphalt, and 
then a heavy gravel covering. 


PROPOSED FREIGHT RATE REVISION 


Mr. JENSEN. Was there not a request made by the railroad for an 
increase in freight rates last year ? 

Mr. Manuey. An interim increase; yes, sir. 

Mr. JeENsEN. What do you mean by “interim” increase ? 

Mr. Mantey. An interim increase pending the submission of a 
complete revision, rate revision. . The proposed rate revision has been 
submitted to the Department. 

Mr. Jensen. Did that all fall by the wayside? 

Mr. Mantey. No, sir; it is under study right now. 

Mr. Jensen. I thought there was some official objection to that. 
In other words, at the present time there is no one giving the rate 
increase any consideration of any consequence. Is that a fair state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Mantry. No, sir: consideration has been given to a general 
over-all rate revision which will produce increased revenues. 

Mr. Davis. May I clear the record on that point briefly? They had 
prepared to meet a substantial wage increase based on an equivalent 
increase that was given people on the mainland. We thought early 
in the summer that a rate increase would be immediately necessary to 
meet this additional cost without going into the red. 

Colonel Johnston did prepare and submit to us a request for ap- 
proval of a 10 percent interim surcharge on freight rates pending 


| study of this complete rate revision. 


The Department did authorize the increase, but by the time it 


; finally became authorized it was apparent that the railroad, through 


the summer, had heavier operating revenues than had been anticipated 
and was not in any immediate danger of going into the red. 
For that reason, and after some substantial protest from business 


| groups and others, it was decided to cancel the proposed temporary 


increase and wait for the revision which is now pending in the De- 
partment. 

This revision, as now proposed, will increase rates on the average 
of 3 percent or 4 percent; something like that. I am not suggesting 
it will be approved in its present form. There will be some equaliza- 
tions within the percentage and it is calculated to provide about a 


_ half million dollars additional revenue above the present revenues. 


PROFIT OR LOSS FROM OPERATIONS 


Mr. JensEN. The railroad shows a profit this year of $90,000? 

Mr. Davis. $90,000 for fiscal 1951. The receipts in the first months 
of this fiscal year, July, August, and September, were quite heavy. 

Mr. JenseX. What did you charge off for depreciation do you 
remember ? 
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Mr. Davis. About a million dollars a year is our annual depreciation 
cost. 

Mr. JensEN. Of course, there would be no law against making a 
couple of million dollars a year profit up there, would there, ait: be. 
cause the account was in the black after spending about $160 million? 
If you have to pay interest on that amount all through those years, 
you are showing up mighty bad. I certainly hope that at least that 
railroad will be more than self-supporting since you do not have to 
pay any interest on your capital investment. Certainly with the 
amount of investments we have there of the taxpayers’ money, the 
people who benefit directly from that railroad should not be against 
paying somewhere near a comparable rate to that charged here in 
the States. I think that would be no more than fair. 


PURPOSE OF RAILROAD 


Mr. Davis. We agree with that thinking, Mr. Chairman. However, 
I think we must keep in mind that in the first place the railroad was 
created by Congress to assist in providing essential facilities and 
assisting in the development of Alaska, and secondly, the railroad 
is supported to a considerable extent by governmental operations. 

Some 60 percent of the total tonnage is government tonnage. 'There- 
fore, the Government pays, any way you take it, to a very large 
extent. By setting rates high enough we could undoubtedly show a 
very considerable book ins but in the long run it woakd. be paid 
by the taxpayers just as much as though we operated at a loss and 
came to you for a deficit. 


NEED FOR INCREASED RATES 


Mr. Jensen. The same thing is true of railroads here on the main- 
land. For any government material that is shipped over them, of 
course, the Government has to pay the freight and ultimately the 
taxpayers have to pay. I do know that in all fairness to the taxpayers 
of the mainland, those rates certainly should be raised and I think 
more than 3 percent or 4 percent. 

As the railroad is used and as the rolling stock is used, and the older 
it gets, the greater the wear and tear you have on it and I doubt that 
$1 million will even start to cover the wear and tear on that railroad— 
$1 million a year. 

I think it is only right and proper that you set their rates so you 
know théy will pay out and pay the depreciation. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 


REQUEST FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fenton. You are asking for $16 million for construction. 
What did you itemize this morning in the record? 

Mr. Davis. I itemized that part that had direct reference to the 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

Mr. Fenton. You itemize $9,094,000. As I look through your 
justifications with regard to your expenditures, there is a great deal 
more of your $16 million related to the military. In fact, there 1 
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$3,615,000 there that would not be necessary if it were not for the 
military. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. And the No. 4 item, the equipment for military and 
civilian construction work. 

Mr. Davis. That is true. 

Mr. Fenron. So the bulk of the $16 million is directly for the 
military ? 

Mr. Davis. Directly in anticipation of increased military require- 
ments. The reason we did not ask the Assistant Secretary and gen- 
eral accountant to discuss these other items is that the change of policy 
in the rehabilitation of the Portage branch—while in the case of these 
other items we felt the items would speak for themselves and we felt 
it was unnecessary to have their further support presented. 

Actually, the estimates of consumption of coal, for example, in the 
new plants that are being built now in the rail belts which are designed 
for coal would increase that consumption about 600,000 tons above 


| present levels, and obviously the railroad is the only way of getting 
| that coal through the plants and it is essential to provide the facilities. 


The increases in yard capacity are similarly necessary for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Fenton. You have nothing to do with the power plants? 

Mr. Davis. No; they are being built by the military establishments 
for their own use. 

Mr. Fenron. The military establishments are building their own 
power plants? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 


LOSS ON SHIPPING 


Mr. Fenton. How much money do we lose annually on the shipping 
facilities? I mean the boat facilities? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hinman ? 

Mr. Hinman. For 1949 we lost $172,000 on the river boats; in 1950, 
$173,000; and $185,000 this year, so far, up to November. 

Mr. Fenron. Out of your railroad revenues you have to absorb 
losses from the hotels, from the mess halls, and from the river-boat 


| operation ? 


Mr. Hinman. Of course, the river-boat rates, our proposed changes 


| for rates on the river boats would make a substantial difference. 


POSSIBILITY OF CATERING SERVICE FOR THE RAILROAD 


Mr. Fenton. Would it be possible in Alaska to secure the same 
kind of catering service for the railroads as exists here in the United 


| States, as brought out by our chairman today ? 


Mr. Hinman. There is a service in Alaska furnished to all the 
military construction projects. There are very large feeding opera- 
tions. They serve 50 times as many people as we serve at our indi- 
vidual camps on the railroad. 

The main difficulty is a difficulty of private operators to operate 
them. So far we have found no one interested in operating them 
except on a cost-plus basis. Thé Northern Commercial Co. did oper- 
ate them a number of years back and exercised their option to cancel 
the contract. 
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Mr. Fenton. Did you ever ask them, just what they would charge / 

Mr. Hinman. We have had but one inquiry from an operator of 
that sort and he was not interested in bidding on a fixed-price basis. 

Mr. Fenvon. It would be a fine thing for the railroad to get out 
of that kind of thing. 

Mr. Hrxman. I am sure the railroad would like to very much. There 
is no other place for our employees to eat than in railroad-operated 
establishments. We had a feeding operation in Anchorage and closed 
it about 3 years ago. We had a great many complaints from the em- 
ployees. There were adequate feeding facilities in Anchorage so we 
closed it. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF PORTAGE-FAIRBANKS LINE 


Mr. Fenron. We have been having a rehabilitation program on the 
railroad in the last few years. I believe somebody replied to Mr. 
Jensen’s inquiry that the road was in pretty good shape now, gen- 
erally speaking. 

Mr. Hinman. From Portage to Fairbanks it is in good shape. It 
still needs work and we expect to handle it as fast as we can. I would 
like to make one correction in the record and that is on the deprecia- 
tion. It is about 134 million a year. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Jackson ? 


PROPOSALS FOR FEEDING EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Jackson. As I understand it, Mr. Nucker, the railroad is trying 
to get competitive proposals regarding the feeding of the employees 
on the railroad and at the park; is that right ? 

Mr. Nucker. That is correct. We would like if we could advanta- 
geously—and by “advantageously” I mean “economically”—give that 
messing and feeding to an outside firm. 

Mr. Jackson. If you can get proposals that will reduce your costs 
and provide decent meals for the men, you are going to do that, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. Nucker. That is right, sir. 


REPORT OF GAO 


Mr. Jackson. Now, with reference to the report made by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, I noticed in going through it rather hurriedly 
that they came to the conclusion that by allowing what they feel should 
be greater depreciation in the fiscal year 1950 you actually operated 
at a loss. In other words, they reach a different conclusion than i: 
indicated by your statement. I believe I am right in that, am I not! 

Mr. Nuckxer. They restate the income by charging into 1 year that 
which was previously in another year. After they made their restate: 
ment in the fiscal year 1951, we have shown a net income of $320,000) 
instead of the $90,000 we have been talking about, and the net los 
for the fiscal year 1950 would be $242,000 instead of the $3,000 profit 
we showed in 1950. It is a transfer and the net effect is approximately 
the same. 
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Mr. Jackson. In the report they mention, and I am quoting: 


The net income from the railroad’s operation was $543,617 for the fiscal year 
1951, and $217,449 for the fiscal year 1950. With proper depreciation adjustment 
the income for 1951 would have been $764,151 and there would have been a loss 
of $29,082 in 1950. 

But you have shown a profit, I believe. 

Mr. Necker. A greater profit in 1 year and a lesser profit in the 
subsequent year. T ‘he total of the figures involved as we showed them, 
using their figures, is $760,000 total ‘profit for the 2 years. Then after 
the adjustments they would show $740,000 or $735,000. The differ- 
ence is a matter of adjustment. It did not appreciably change the 
total figure. 


REVISION OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr, Jackson. As you will recall, I indicated the need for a very 
thorough revision of your bookeeping set-up. 

Mr. Nucker. That is correc t, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. I do hope that something can be worked out where 
the railroad will be placed on a corporation- operating basis because 
it is pretty hard for this committee to make a determination the way it 
is set up now. That is a determination regarding the funds that you 
should receive. There has never been an overhaul of the books. We 
have been overhauling the railroad here to the tune of eighty-odd 
million dollars, but the truth is to get the correct fin: incial picture 
and to pick out the points that railroads should not be « carrying, like 
the lodge and a few other things, and to get the real financial picture, 
you should have, I think, a certified public accountant go over these 
books like any other railroad and audit them in accordance with the 
principles of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I believe the job 
we have here would be much easier. 

Mr. Nucxer. We would be very happy to have our books audited 
by any type firm suggested by this committee. By way of short ex- 
planation, we did start 4 years ago converting our records to ICC-type 
records. 

Mr. Jackson. That is not complete ? 

Mr. Nucker. That is not complete. GAO states that progress has 


} been made and they expect the change to be complete within the next 


year or two. 

Mr. Jackson. I talked to the GAO and they have indicated that they 
have the personnel that can assist in this. 

I hope that the railroad will pursue it very carefully because sooner 
or later you are going to be in an awful mess if these books are not 


straightened out. Iam not an accountant; I am a lawyer by profes- 


sion, ‘but it is quite apparent to me that there is a very definite need to 
get your bookkeeping set up on a sound, businesslike basis. 
It is going to make your task much easier. 


PRESENTATION OF BUSINESS-TYPE BUDGETS 


Mr. Nucxer. It would be much easier now to submit a budget along 
business-type lines. 

Mr. Jackson. The General Accounting Office, I think, recommended 
that, among other things. 

Mr. Nucker. That is right, they did, sir. 
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Mr. Brastry. Before the GAO undertook this audit, the Depart- 
ment reached an agreement with the Bureau of the Budget that the 
1954 budget would be presented on a businesslike basis. 

Mr. Jackson. I hope that will be achieved and that the reform 
and the bookkeeping set-up will be complete by that time. I think 
you should make a determined effort to make that revision. 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AuAsKA Pusiic Works 


WITNESSES 


JAMES P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
DAN WHEELER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
LESTER M. MARX, CHIEF, PUBLIC WORKS DIVISION 
DONALD R. WILSON, DISTRICT DIRECTOR, ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Angropriation ar emtitiate, 6.5565 oo oe sects 
Applied to contract authorization 
Prior year balance available: 
Appropriation 
Contract authorization 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year (appropriation) 


Obligations incurred 


$8,000, 000 
—4, 000, 000 


862, 705 
4, 000, 000 
355 





8, 863, 060 
— 4, 037, 550 





4, 825, 510 


11, 037, 550 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Direct obligations 


1, Construction of projects 
2. Administration 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
2. Administration 


Obligations incurred 


$10, 574, 550 
463, 000 


$19, 150, 000 
850, 000 





355 


11, 037, 550 








4, 825, 510 





11, 037, 550 





20, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations _----. Vee icaias akan 
Direct obligations 


Personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services__........-- PS seine 1 oe WS ENS 
Supplies and materials. 

Equipment 

Lands and structures 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


01 Personal services. 











55, 546 





356, 000 








356, 000 
66, 000 

10, 000 

9, 500 

17, 000 

5, 000 

6, 500 
7,000 

9, 000 

10, 551, 550 





4, 825, 155 


355 


11, 037, 550 











4, 825, 510 








Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


| 
1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
PEERING ie So ics cow nase samues 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorization: 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior-year contract 
authorization 
Out of new obligational authority 
Out of prior authorization 


$26, 283 
4, 825, 510 


$3, 383, 211 
11, 037, 550 


$5, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 





4, 851, 793 


355 
3, 383, 211 


14, 420, 761 





1, 468, 227 














1, 468, 227 
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Mr. Kirwan. The next item is “Alaska public works.” The ap- 
propriation for 1952 is $7 million and the request for 1953 is $20 mil- 
lion, an increase of $13 million. Pages 79, 80, and 81 of the justifica- 
tions will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


1. CONSTRUCTION 


1953 proposed program: $19,150,000 for public-works projects related to 
housing. 

Since the hearings on the fiscal-1952 appropriation two events have occurred 
which have indicated the path for the 1953 Alaska public-works program: (1) 
the Bureau of the Budget has instructed the Office of Territories to draw up a 
$20,000,000 program of public-works projects which will serve the development 
of housing in Alaska, and (2) Anchorage and Fairbanks have been determined 
by the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, to be critical defense-housing areas 
under the provisions of section 101 (b) of the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951 (Public Law 139, 82d Cong., Ist sess. (16 F. R. 
11745) ). 

Accordingly, the Public Works Division has prepared a list of public works 
the estimated cost of which is in excess of $20,000,000 and all of which will sup- 
port housing in Alaska either directly or indirectly. 

All of the projects will be of value to defense. The majority are in the 
Anchorage and Fairbanks areas. However, a group of projects have been in- 
cluded which are located in other areas contributing to the defense effort, and 
in need of public works. To the extent that funds are appropriated, allot- 
ments will be made for such projects according to priorities established after 
consultation with municipal and Territorial officials. 

Congress, in the Alaska Public Works Act adopted August 24, 1949, authorized 
a $70,000,000 program of public works for Alaska. The public works are to 
be constructed by the Federal Government and sold to non-Federal public bodies 
in Alaska, including the Territorial government, cities, school districts, and 
utility districts. The over-all return to the Government is to be 50 percent of 
the amounts expended. 

There was made available for this program in the 1950 and 1951 appropria- 
tion acts an aggregate of $9,000,000. From this amount allocations were made 
for 31 projects in a total number of $8,890,070. Plans and specifications have 
been started on all; awards have been made on a number, and all will be placed 
under construction and substantially completed by the end of the 1952 construc- 
tion season. 

Congress appropriated $7,000,000 for the Alaska public-works program in 1952. 
Allotments have been made for 14 projects, all of which were certified as of 
value to the national defense. These allotments, which total $6,383,400, were 
made for the following projects : 


Allotments 1952 


| 
Location Project Allotment 


h.. oA See eee “go nagaige tt DE I SRP el EN EI | $233, 000 
DMs cidioa rue dicae down ode wake’ | Men’s dormitory Blt 657, 000 
ee ee ach sc nies sree uO, ROR aa 579, 000 
Fairbanks. .___--. Be 2: See ages 700, 000 
Reich oihe hin adacsiwowcuuaan .| Grade school. ___------ Lcumanage ical 500, 000 

| Amchorage. ............ : SoA OT RS eee ee ee, 173, 000 
Ketchikan. ; ..-| Street improvements... ----- | 448, 000 
Seward. . : : Sewer system _- Seceercas ee 265, 700 
Kodiak _- _ x ai mae School___- dance | 600, 000 

101 | Wrangell. __- g : WEN INS So. cane kn ooseewadecn 223, 400 
119 | Valdez_.......- ial ; Sewer-__- ken cerekouen ee 206, 300 
124 | Fairbanks sai Seas Streets and sewer. ..._---- Sas 600, 000 
ie ) PSs. wcancess : ; ..| Water system _ $ ESET 500, 000 
130 | Anchorage. ----.-.- ; ; Grade school. ses } 700, 000 


| 6, 383, 400 





Norte.—If $20,000,000 is appropriated in fiscal 1953, allotments will be made from a list of projects having 
an estimated cost in excess of $20,000,000 for which applications are now on file in the Alaska Public Works 
Division. Such allotments will conform to the criteria established by the Alaska Public Works Act and 
the Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1953. 
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579, 000 
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500, 000 
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448, 000 
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Administration 


Subactivity | ae | Base, 1953 | se | Increases 


Personal services ; ike ‘eee $356, 000 $356, 000 | $634, 200 | $301, 200 
Estimated cost of pay increases ! bra : |} 23,000; —23, 000 |-- i 
Travel dates EEGs aia 66, 000 66, 000 | 100, 000 | 34, 000 
Transportation of things sa ; ‘ a 5 Fed 10, 000 | 10, 000 | 20, 000 10, 000 
Communication services Pee RSE : eae 9, 500 9, 500 19, 000 | 9, 500 
Rents and utility services inka ae 17, 000 | 17, 000 28, 000 11, 000 
Printing and reproduction oe ; ° 5, 000 | 5, 000 , 000 5, 000 
Other contractual services_______- : 6, 500 | 6, 500 , 800 | 4, 300 
Supplies and materials._._......_..._- ; sie a 7, 000 7, 000 , 000 3, 000 
Equipment Ls AA ee RA . BB 9, 000 9, 000 , 000 9, 000 


OO tesla tates aes nu 463,000 | 463, 000 000 387, 000 
| ! 


! $23,000 estimated cost of pay increases under Public Law 201 will be absorbed in both “01 Personal 
services” limitation and ‘‘Administrative expenses”’ limitation, in fiscal year 1952. 


Nortr,—The increase of $387,000 requested for administration is due to the large number of new projects 
contemplated under the Alaska public-works program. 


Mr. Krrwan. Please explain this item. 

Mr. Davis. I shall have no statement with regard to the general 
program. Mr. Dan Wheeler, Assistant Director of the Office of 
Territories, has been in direct charge of the activities and will answer 
any questions on that estimate. 

Mr. Wueeirr. Mr. Chairman, in 1949 the Congress passed the 
Alaska Public Works Act which authorized the appropriation of $70 
million for public works in Alaska, under which the Federal Govern- 
ment would build the public works and sell them to the applicant 
public bodies of Alaska with a view to recovering approximately 50 
percent of the total cost of the projects. 

Until this year there have been appropriations of $16 million, 
and this estimate is for $20 million more of the $70 million. I have 
a list of the projects that we would undertake with this estimate. 
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LIST OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Krrwan. At this point insert this list of projects in the 
record. 
(The list referred to is as follows :) 


Proposed 1953 program—Alaska public works 





Estimated 


Project 
cost 


No Applicant | Location Type 





50-A-120 | City of Anchorage $657, 800 
50-A~-118 ..do . d 565, 300 
50-A-114 | Spenard public-utility district._......._._- Spenard.._.__-- | do 500, 000 
Alaska Housing Authority | Anchorage and | Public utilities....| 1,000. 000 

Fairbanks. 
50-A-141 | Territory of Alaska School addition... 125, 300 
50-A-139 eset independent school district__._- d 


i= wg @ 388, 000 
: et | Grade school 1, 102, 000 
City of Anchorage-____.------ Be pens | Warehouse 352, 600 
Fairbanks independent school district ____. High school... ___- 2, 385, 600 
[ ORGS OE POONER Sonn 5 Sisco neo nae Bae do_. Rieass and side- 397, 600 
. walks. 
| Kodiak independent school district Codi ..-.----| School addition -_- 346, 000 
a We Satin wine wriginte wg nos oma see Water and sewer-- 661, 000 
Palmer independent school district__-_- --- 1 1, 114, 700 
City of Valdez i 460, 000 
Ketchikan independent school district _ . - - chool 2, 686. 000 
Ne We Neg tesa ep aney d Anam Highway 1, 479, 300 
No. 1. 
City of Anchorage Anchorage . - . .-- Street improve- 2, 283, 500 
ments. 
City of Cordova Cordova Bulkheads, se wers, 244, 500 
and streets. ’ 
City of Skagway Skagway School addition... 270, 000 
Town of Petersburg Petersburg......| Water, streets, and 771, 100 
sewers. 
Anchorage independent school district....| Anchorage ee ad- 550, 000 
| ition. 
City of Ketchikan | Ketchikan ‘4 600, 000 
rest | om ; dc ee 314, 000 
OR GE NGIIOE dis os <2 nh ic do cche ng 6] POE el SOO cote bike 200, 000 
| Territory of Alaska Haines, Kodiak, | Health centers. ._- 100, 000 
Cordova, and 

Homer. 











SA Te cok ee ee ey oe 19, 553, 300 
Contingenetes....... ....-...--..-...5- | 1, 955, 330 


21, 508, 630 








MANY APPLICANTS 


Mr. Wueeter. The public bodies in Alaska, all of which are eli- 
gible to become applicants, have submitted applications for consid- 
erably more than the amounts that have been appropriated to date. 

In other words, they are willing to take advantage of the provi- 
sions of this act and pay one-half of the total cost of the projects. 

The effort this year in presenting this list of projects is to present 
projects which will make as direct a contribution as possible to 
expanded housing in order that the people of Alaska may be able to 
get into housing of an acceptable character. 

I have nothing further. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now, this request that we inserted in the record, 
“Proposed 1953 program, Alaska Public Works,” it looks like a very 
good request. 

Mr. Wuee er. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do, too. You say they are satisfied to pay one- 
half of it? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 
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FIFTY PERCENT OF COST TO BE RECOVERED 


Mr. Kirwan. That is what the law calls for: that the Government 
recover 50 percent. 

Mr. Wureter. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that the law says 
that for an individual applicant they shall pay anywhere from 25 
to 75 percent, and that we must. recover approximately 50 percent 
of the total. 

Now, we have taken the view that each settlement in Alaska is 
entitled to the same treatment as any other, and so we have made an 
administrative determination that the recovery shall be 50 percent on 
each project unless a given applicant, like Anchorage, say, should 
want to pay 75 percent on a particular kind of project and 25 percent 
on other projects of an equal value, so that the average from that 
applicant would be 50 percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. As I say, this looks like a good proposition, and 
I think the legislative committee did a good job. 

When you stop and think, we take out of Alaska roughly $100,- 
000,000 a year in fish, and yet we have no tax system there. We are 
losing millions of dollars. 

Mr. Wueeter. I am not able to speak on the tax situation. 


TAXES IN ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. I do not think they have anything up there yet. 

Mr. Jackson. They have an income tax. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; they have an income tax, but if we were to spend 
$60 million down in the States, look at the tax we would pay on it, 
which we do not have in Alaska. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. The fishing enterprises are State-side- 
based and do not pay local real-estate taxes. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are the taxes? 

Mr. Davis. They pay full Federal income taxes like any other cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Jackson. How about Territorial taxes? How much are they 
collecting in Alaska each year? 

Mr. Davis. The present anticipated revenue is about $18 million for 
2 years. I understand there will be a surplus for this period. 

Mr. Kirwan. When I was in Alaska the president of the Alaskan 
University said the only thing he had against Alaska was that he was 
not allowed to pay taxes. 

Mr. Jackson. They have a Territorial income tax now. 

Mr. Wuereter. Ten percent of whatever they pay as Federal income 
tax, 

Mr. Kirwan. They are not paying the taxes in Alaska that we pay 
down here. I again repeat, if you did 100 million dollars’ worth of 
business down here, you would certainly pay taxes, where the fishing 
industry is not paying; is that correct ? 

Mr. Davis. They pay income taxes, and they pay a case tax on 
salmon packed in Alaska. They do not pay taxes locally as they would 
if they were operating here. 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. 

Mr. Jackson. That is not correct. They pay the Federal income 
tax; they pay the Territorial income tax; and they pay a tax on the 
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salmon caught in Alaska. They pay all the taxes they would pay in 
the State of Washington. Those are the facts. There is no income 
tax in the State of Washington; ; So, they would not have that to pay. 
Actually they are paying a tax that ‘they would not otherwise pay. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are paying their taxes, as you say, on their in- 
come, but they are paying no local taxes. 

Mr. Jackson. I think there are real-estate taxes—are there not oo 
in certain areas in Alaska. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. I think someone should make an accurate statement 
for the record, because in the last 2 years they have really levied 
substantial taxes in Alaska. 

Mr. Wueerer. We would be glad to supply that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would supply it for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now, with regard to the Government spending, in 
the place where the Army, Navy, and Air Corps is going to spend $1 
billion and the railroad is spending $60 million, what did you say they 
collected in 2 years? $18 million in taxes? There is nothing like that 
in America. If there is $1 billion spent here in America, like the Army 
is spending it—they tell me that the corporations are paying about an 
80-percent tax here in America. 

Mr. Jackson. The corporations that operate in Alaska, Mr. Chair- 
man, pay a Federal income tax the same as corporations pay in the 
States. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not referring to that. Iam referring to a corpo- 
ration tax and not an income tax. 

Mr. Jackson. Federal corporation-income tax, ves. 

Mr. Kirwan. With the money that goes into Alaska—let us say $1 
billion being spent by the Army and Navy , millions by the railro: a 
they pay no ‘Jocal taxes and that is where the tax is, down in that local 
end. ,Surely they are paying the income tax. 

Mr. Jackson. They are paying two income taxes. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, since we were up there the Territorial 
Legislature has levied a Territorial tax on real estate, have they not’ 

Mr. Davis. There are no taxes on real estate, I think. There are 
local municipal assessments on real estate. 


NEED FOR REAL ESTATE TAXES 


Mr. Jensen. I know that. When we were up there we noticed : 
number of big homes being built on the outside of the municipal cor- 
poration limits and we asked the town councilmen why they did not 
extend their corporation limits and take in those folks who built those 
big homes up there, so we would get some tax, or put on the statute 
books a Territorial tax so the Territory could tax those people. Now 
you tell me that they have no Territorial taxes yet. 

Mr. Davis. No, not on real estate. 

If I understood the chairman, his point was, generally speaking 
the Territory does not have a comprehensive, broad base tax system 
comparable to what a State would have on the mainland. I think the 
facts would support that view. 

Mr. Norrety. I think you are exactly correct on that. 

Mr. Davis. We will submit a statement to show exactly what thi 
situation is on that. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Biennial collection of territorial taxes, by sources, 1941 to 1951 (excluding unemploy- 
ment compensation) 





Biennium 


| 
1941-42 | 1943-441 | | 1945-46! 1947-48 1949-50 


| 
| 


OLD TAXES | 


Fisheries taxes__.___ .-.---|$1, 499, 366, 08 |$1, 648, 042. 94 |$1, 662, 369. 2 , 013. 44 | $2,899, 363. 97 
Liquor licenses and taxes_______ | 1,032, 714.91 | 1, 667,507.77 | 765, 282. 5: , $23, 534. 26 3, 181, 557, 4 
Business and occupational taxes | } 

and licenses. ____- 1, 414, 712. 84 766, 208.17 | 459, 201. 98 32, 672. 27 690, 909. 4 
Motor-vebicle and drivers’ | | 

ccc g EARN a | 147,161.86 | 145, 148, 57 191, 189. : 329, 850. 52 582, 970. 75 
Poll tax....- eo 196, 869.22 | 311,985.58 | 206, 866. 4 420, 033. 50 | 469, 778. ! 
Miscellaneous taxes_- 36, 185. 87 87,781.54 | 118, 263.37 | ( » 276. 65 211, 610. 7% 

Subtotal... _.- 4, 327,010.78 | 4,626, 674.57 | 4,403, 172. 72 ), $25, 380, 64 | “8, 036, 190. 7¢ 
NEW TAXES ? 

Motor fuel-oil tax. b 216, 086. 26 286, 725. 8¢ 31, 042. 03 
Tobacco tax ce Rs 2, 385. 16 
Gross sales tax : 855, 402.37 | 2, 986, 775. 85 | 34, 390. 93 
Net income tax (general and | | | | 

mining). ____. d Risse eat f 83, 275.06 | 4,515, 100. 73 
Property tax__. Cee ites ty Saget Sue 4 Set 163, 961. 88 
Uniform business licenses ae eee pee co ae ve a | 105, 288. 57 
Fisheries taxes_..____- ; Rye : _..| 1,476,172. 60 


Grand total___..___- ‘ 4, 327,010.78 | 4, 626,674.57 | 5,474, 661.38 |11, 282, 152.44 | 16, 804, 532. 69 


1 Biennial reports covered periods from Jan. 1, 1943, through Sept. 30, 1944, and Oct. 1, 1944, through Dec. 
$1, 1946. All othe ors on calendar year basis. 

“New taxes’’ does not include increases in rates of old taxes or revisions thereto, but is restricted to new 
types of taxes or taxes on previous untaxed sources, 


Source: Compiled from biennial reports of Territorial treasurer. 
NEED FOR PUBLIC WORKS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. This is a good request ; every one of those things. 
Ketchikan, Cordova, Petersburg—every one of them is entitled to 
schools and entitled to the buildings they are requesting here. Any 
political subdivision is entitled to it ‘and should have it. 

Mr. Wueeter. We feel that these applic ants will be very much 
pleased with this as a program for 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. I again say I would like to see the people of Alaska 

carry their share of the burden—I am only referring to what the pro- 
fessor at Alaska University told me, that outside of the munic ipality 
where he was he was penalized to the extent that he did not have to 
pay any taxes. 

Mr. Wurerer. Of course, the Terr itory of Alaska itself is the appli- 
cant on only a small portion of this. In other cases the municipalities 
are the applicants and the municipal applicants will carry their half. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are going to carry their half. I agree with you. 
I am not kicking on that at all, but, as somebody remarked, they are 
huilding fine homes outside of the municipalities. Most of the beau- 
tiful homes are outside of the munic ipalities so they are paying noth- 
ing whatsoever, and their children are going in and participating in 
everything that is in the municipality. 

That is the point. 

Now, when we see what is in here, $20 million, and when you think 
of the Army in the last World War wasting $80 million that we know 
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of in two projects, that is the thing. If we can only strike out waste. 

Mr. Wuee er. I am sure there will be no waste in this program. It 
is all let to competitive bidding. If the bids are high, we usually— 
if they are suspiciously high—we resort to readvertisement and our 
program up to now is well under way. We have a dozen projects 
completed and the others for which money has been made sealleble 
will all be ready for resumption of construction or beginning of con- 
struction with the opening of the construction season. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am happy that you came in with a request like this: 
Schools, public utilities, water systems—every one of them is a needed 
thing in Alaska and very much needed. But I again repeat, I would 
like to see Alaska have a tax put on by the legislature just as they do 
down on the mainland here, where they pay a Territorial tax outside 
of the municipalities—pay for their huge homes and everything they 
have up there. 

They should pay for their roads. I do not know of anywhere in 
American where we do not pay for our roads whether it is through 
a municipality or not. 

Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norretu. Is this construction program under the provisions of 
the act of Congress dated August 24, 1949? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. Public Law 264 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, 

“ALLOTMENTS” TO APPLICANTS 


Mr. Norreit. Now, what do I understand to be the meaning of 
“Allotments, 1952” as found on page 80 of your justifications? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Norrell, in that year, this Congress allowed us 
$7 million. The applicants, the public bodies of Alaska, have sub- 
mitted to us applications for the building of the projects that they 
conceive that they need for their purposes; schools, roads, sewers, or 
whatever. 

Now, there is an estimated cost. by them, as checked by our Alaska 
office to determine what the fair cost of that project will be. 

Then we make available—we allot to that applicant—the estimated 
cost of that project. Now, it may not come out to exactly the amounts 
shown on this list. 

You will notice that the total value of projects on that list is 
$6,383,000. We have retained, of the $7 million (a) the amount al- 
allowed by the Congress for administrative expenses out of the $7 mil- 
lion, plus-a contingency fund so that if any of these runs over and 
the net of all of the bidding on all of these projects is a runover, we 
will have something with which to meet that runover. 


APPLICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Norreii. Have they made applications for the construction 
program according to the statement here that you have just given us! 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrerx. You have applications on file? : 

Mr. Wuerter. Yes, sir. We have applications beyond this. We 
have more than these. 

Mr. Norrett. Do they have to vote on these projects before they 
make the applications? 
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Mr. Wueeter. It depends upon the kind of project, but the local 
residents have to authorize the officials of the applicant, the town or 
what-not, to enter into this expenditure. Sometimes they do it as 
Fairbanks did before we made any allotments to them. They author- 
ized a $4 million bond issue which they sold privately. 


WORK TO BE DONE ON PROPOSED PROJECTS 


Mr. Norrery. Let me ask you this question then: Is there anything 
to be done about any of these proposed 1953 projects, as listed here on 
this paper dated January 25, before you actually start the construc- 
tion other than for this Congress to make the appropriation ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

Mr. Norreti. What is it ? 

Mr. Wueeter. They all have to have plans drawn and approved. 
These applicants do not, as a rule, make their definite plans, or their 
final plans. They give us an outline of what it is they propose to do, 
but the final plans have to be drawn after the money becomes avail- 
able because unless the applicant knows that it is going to get this 
help, the scale of its projects must necessarily be something different 
than those they propose to do with the help of this appropriation. 

As soon as this money becomes available, applicants will be urged 
immediately to get their plans and specifications drawn and ready so 
that they can be put under construction with as little delay as possible. 


REQUESTING APPROPRIATIONS BEFORE FINAL PLANS MADE 


Mr. Norreit. Without any plans, specifications, blueprints and any 
technical information at all on the projects here, how could you deter- 
mine, for instance, whether the Alaskan Housing Authority at Fair- 
banks would need public utilities that amounted to around $2 million ? 
I believe you indicated they were going to pay half of their construc- 
tion program and the United States the other half. 

How would you know that ? 

Mr. Wueeter. I would like for one of the engineers to answer that 
question, Mr. Norrell, if you please. 

Mr. Marx. In last year’s program we had an Alaskan Housing 
Authority application and for that much housing it actually cost about 
$600,000 to put in the utilities. 

The proposed utilities under this one is assumed to be, or we have 
been told, that it will be about the same size. There will be two of 
them in two different places, so we estimate that they will cost about 
$500,000 apiece. : 

Mr. Norreti. You do not have any plans, specifications, and blue- 
prints worked up on that as yet ? 

Mr. Marx. No. 

Mr. Norreti. Do you have in regard to any of these other projects ? 

Mr. Marx. All of the others are a little more definite. That Alaska 
housing project is probably the most indefinite one. 

Mr. Norretu. Let us take, for instance, this item in line 16 of that 
project. Line 16 is $1,479,300. Do you have anything worked up on 
that ? 

Mr. Marx. The city of Ketchikan is doing their own engineering on 
that. 

94303—52—pt. 2——14 
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Mr. Norrety. Who gets up the specifications / 

Mr. Marx. As soon as the money is appropriated by Congress we 
then make what you referred to before, the allotment. As soon as that 
allotment is made, Mr. Wilson employs an engineer or architect and 
they draw the plans. 

Mr. Norrett. Why do you nh the Congress of the United States 
supply you with the money before you complete the plans, specifica- 
tions, and blueprints? In other words, why do you not do your part 
of the project and then come here and say, “This is what we want. It 
is completed and we need so much money,” rather than to make us 
appropriate the money and then you take that over there and work 
out your projects accordingly ¢ 


ADVANCE PLANNING AUTHORITY USED ONLY ONCE 


Mr. Wueever. Mr. Norrell, there was at one time a law passed by 
Congress which provided for advance planning, under which a mu- 
nicipality might take application then to the community facilities 
group for money to plan a public work. Then if they later built it, 
the community facilities group was entitled to collect the amount it 
advanced to that municipality for that purpose, but it would take 
about 5 percent of the estimated cost of these projects for the engi- 
neering fee, for drawing the plans and specifications. We do not have 
money for that purpose. We have the authority to make advances for 
planning, but it seems to us so much more important to construct pro}j- 
etcs with the money as soon as it becomes available that we have only 
used that advance planning authority in one instance and that was in 
a case of a town where they had trouble with their water system and we 
edvanced the money for an engineering study. 

Mr. Norreti. How does this committee know that the interested 
people in Alaska will put up their part of this money? 

Mr. Wueeter. They tell us they will and we have reason to be- 
lieve that they will after examining the material submitted to us. 

When the money is appropriated and they go ahead with their 
project, we enter into a project-sales agreement where they definitely 
agree to repay one-half of the cost of the project and there is no 
Federal money spent until we have that understanding. 

Mr. Norretu. Is this not the same argument that we had last year 

and the committee did not go along with the projects except those 
that were ready for construction? We allowed those and deleted 
some of the others. Is that not the same argument we had a year 
ago? 7 
~ Mr. Wueever. There was some argument, but I think the discus- 
sion last year was with relation to elections to be held to authorize 
these projects. Now, we feel that these are practicable projects and 
that there will not be any such difficulty, and certainly there is no 
jeopardy to the money. 

Mr. Norrett. When you get $1 million in your pockets, figuratively 
speaking, and then go over and say, “If you fellows will ‘do so and 
so. we have $1 million and we can work up this project to that.” Is 
that not a good argument to put over what you want put over? 
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PULP PLANT IN KETCHIKAN 


Mr. Wueeter. We do not do that exactly. Ketchikan wants to 
build this arterial. They are expecting to have come into Ketchikan 
a pulp plant, a $40-million pulp plant, all with private-money financ- 
ing. That will move in a good many people. They feel the con- 
dition of their city is such that in order to handle that influx and 


in order to take care of the requirements of the mill, they want to build 
this arterial highway. 


APPLICANTS CAN RAISE THEIR SHARE 


Mr. Norreti. Let me ask you this question: The interested parties 
here, according to your statement, have indicated that they will pay 
one-half of the cost of construction; now do they have that money? 

Mr. Wieever. They have it or they have arrangements to get it in 
such a wa'y that we believe it will be available. 

For example, it may be revenues from water rentals, after we build 
the project. It may be revenues from sewer connections. It may be 
general taxation. It may be money from the sales tax. It may be 
money from several different sources. 

Mr. Norreti. Do they have it? 


ASSURANCE OF GETTING BACK ONE-HALF 


Mr. Wuereter. They have it or they have such assurance of it that 
we have no doubt that the Federal Government will collect its half. 

Mr. Norreti. Now, you require $1 every time we put a dollar in 
cash. Do you take anything as equivalent to the money / 

Mr. Wuerter. We take an undertaking-to-pay by the applicant 
in lieu of putting them to an unnecessary expense of printing bonds. 
This money is available at 2 percent, 2-percent interest. Bonds of 
most Alaska public bodies ond not be readily salable in the market. 
There are some cities in Alaska for which they will be readily salable 
in the market and if the bonds are readily salable, we would require 
at an appropriate time that they issue bonds which could be sold, and 
we would then get our money. Or, in the usual case, we take an 
undertaking by the municipality which we believe to be legally bind- 
ing on the municipality, to repay us in a term of years, with interest 
on the unpaid balance at 2 percent. 


AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS 


Mr. Morreti. Are you sure you can get the strategic materials for 
all this program ? 

Mr. Wurerer. We have had no great trouble yet, sir, and I think 
that we have reasonable assurance that the relatively small amount of 
materials that we will require here will be available. 

For example, we estimate that this list of projects will take some- 
thing like 1,000 tons of steel. We may be able to save something on 
that, but that will be over the period of the first two quarters of the 
fiscal year. That isn’t a tremendous amount of material. Around 
1,700 pounds of copper or aluminum, or a combination of both. 
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SCARCITY OF STEEL 


Mr. Norrewi. I have been working in this country for a long time 
to get just a little steel.- They have turned this project down at Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark. The building is 29 percent complete: 
and the city will lose probably $30,000 or $40,000 if the contract is 
canceled and the contract will be canceled tomorrow or next day if 1 
am unable to get the steel that they need. 

They tell me that there is no steel for the first quarter at all, for 
civilian construction. This is a YM and YWCA building at Hot 
Springs National Park. I am told there is no steel for the first quar- 
ter of 1952; that there is only 1,700 tons of steel, I believe, allocate: 
for the second quarter, and that will not be sufficient to reach me, anc 
I have to do something about it or let the contract be canceled. 

You can understand how I feel about strategic material when it is 
that tight here, and when we are making so many of these appropria- 
tions, not only in Alaska but in this country. It does not make any 
difference about that. It would appear that the people should be able 
to use some material instead of just letting the Government take it all, 
whether it is used in Arkansas or in Alaska. 

Mr. Wnueeter. I know nothing about it, of course, except your 
description of the project. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROJECTS 


These projects are all considered to be of tremendous importance 
because of the increase in population in Alaska. There is a consid- 
ation there that is not present in your project. I do not know without 
studying your project, but we are requiring that these be designe: 
with the use of a minimum of critical materials, consistent with con- 
struction that will serve the purpose and last over a reasonable period 
of years. 

Mr. Norreti. T have no further questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jackson. 


REPAYMENT 


Mr. Jackson. What are your requirements on repayment? Hov 
long a period of time? 

Mr. Wreeter. It depends on the type of project. 

Mr. Jackson. What about a school building ? 

Mr. Marx. Not over 20 years. 

Mr. Jackson. On any of them? 

Mr. Marx. No. 

Mr. Jackson. A school building is 20 years. 

Mr. Marx. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. What is the maximum that you allow on any type 
of structure ? 

Mr. Marx. We have not allowed anything over 20. We might go 
to 25 but we have not yet. 

Mr. Jackson. The interest rate is 2 percent ? 

Mr. Marx. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Do you have any stipulation agreement requiri¢ 
them to try to pay off the balance by floating a bond issue ? 
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Mr. Marx. There is that privilege in the contract. 

Mr. Wueerter. There is no requirement of that kind. We do have 
a provision in the contract that if we require them to issue bonds, they 
will issue bonds. 


REQUESTING FULL COST OF PROJECT 


Mr. Jackson. I think you should require issuance of bonds in some 
of these cases because actually if it were handled on a normal match- 
ing basis, you would be only asking for $10 million instead of $20 mil- 
lion here. 

You are asking for the full amount of the project and then letting 
them pay back. You are acting as the banker for them on their behalf. 

Mr. Marx. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. There is no reason why some of these municipalities 
cannot issue bonds and it will cut down on Federal expenditures, if I 
might suggest. 

I think you ought to pursue that a little. 

Mr. Wueeter. We have pursued it, Mr. Jackson. 

Where we think the bonds will have any possibility of sale, we will 
require the issuance of bonds. 


ISSUANCE OF BONDS BY APPLICANTS 


Mr. Jackson. Have any bonds been issued ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Not for our projects. We have used the proceeds 
of some bond issues—for instance, the one at Fairbanks that I men- 
tioned—but if the bonds were just to be held by the Government, if we 
cannot sell them, what you have done in effect is to require the ex- 
penditure, which is not small, for the issuance of bonds that you are 
just going to hold, and the contract itself is just as good as long as the 
Federal Government is going to hold it. If the marketability im- 
proves to the point where we think we could sell bonds, then the con- 
tract. provides that we may require that they be issued. 

Mr. Jackson. The trouble is that the interest rate is only 2 percent 
and I doubt whether they are going to be able to get their bonds sold 
for that. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is the point. 

Mr. Jackson. Why should there be any incentive, as long as you 
have a low interest rate of 2 percent? It is pretty obvious. I think. 
they have driven a nice bargain with the Federal Government. 

Tell me, in all sincerity, what would move a city to go out and 
te bonds when they have a deal paying 2-percent interest on their 
valance ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Public Law 264 provides that these repayments shall 
be on the basis of 2-percent interest. That is the underlying law. 

Mr. Jackson. I understand that but I think you should make a . 
determined effort to get the city to bond itself and sell the bonds and 
get the Government out of this banking business. You have the 
Government literally in the bonding business. 

Mr. Wueeter. We shall do the best we can on that. 

Mr. Jackson. I am a great friend of Alaska and I certainly have 
helped Alaska as much as any one could in this committee, but some 
of us who have great problems of congestion in our own areas are 
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confronted with the situation like this where the pm Government 
puts up all the money and then gets it paid back at a low rate. They 

vannot get away with that in the States. It is a difficult one to 
answer. 


REQUEST FOR ANCHORAGE 


You see a lot of cities that are worse off than Anchorage—how much 
money do you have in here for Anchorage? 

Mr. Wuretrr. In the neighborhood of $7 million. 

Mr. Jackson. It is better than a third of your funds. 

Mr. Wuerter. The Government impact of Anchorage has been way 
beyond that of anywhere else. 

Mr. Jackson. There are about 35,000 people there. 

Mr. Wueetrr. I am not sure. Do you know what the current es- 
timate of population in Anchorage is? 

Mr. Witson. An estimation of 35,000 in Greater Anchorage, ex- 
clusive of the military. 

Mr. Jackson. I have nothing against Anchorage. Anchorage is 
probably more deserving than some other areas. “I think it would 
be well to classify these projects on the basis of defense as much as 
possible. I mean congestion due to defense situations. 

Now, all of these are not in that category ? 

Mr. Wueeter. All these projects have been certified by the military 
as of value to defense. 

Mr. Jackson. Everything is of value to defense. 


VALUE OF KETCHIKAN TO DEFENSE 


Will you explain what is in Ketchikan that is so valuable to de- 
fense ? 

Mr. Wrrson. There is a Coast Guard base. 

Mr. Jackson. You are not really serious about that. 

Mr. Witson. During a war the Coast Guard is very active. 

Mr. Jackson. Do you want to tell the committee how many men 
are stationed with the Coast Guard at Ketchikan ? 

Mr. Wuson. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. It might be embarrassing if you gave the answer be- 
cause there are just a few people there. As you 1 know, it is just a 
Coast Guard base. I have a Coast Guard base in my district that is 
bigger than the one at Ketchikan. 

Now they have moved the headquarters from Ketchikan to Juneau. 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. If you want to hang this on proper pegs, all right, 
but do not try to give that kind of a reason. There is not any defense 
requirement at Ketchikan that would justify a statement that it is by 
reason of defense. 

Now the truth is, of course, they do have this big pulp mill going in 
that may cause a serious problem, but that is not related to defense. 

Mr. Wueeter. I am unable to say the basis upon which the mili- 
tary did certify these as being of value to defense, but they have s0 
certified it. 

Mr. Jackson. If you do not: know, is the Military Establishment 
not on pretty feeble grounds to put out all these funds on the basis 
of defense ? 
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I can see very clearly, Fairbanks, Anchorage, and Kodiak come 
along, where you may have some real problems. I am just merely 
suggesting very politely that if you want to hang it on some other 
peg you may be all right, but let us not try to justify all these items 
on the basis of defense. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


What other Federal funds are appropriated to places like Fairbanks 
and Anchorage to help with community facilities? 

Mr. Wueeter. I do not know that any are. 

Mr. Jackson. Did they not come in under the Community Facili- 
ties Act? 

Mr. Wueeter. No; I do not think they got any money. 

There is a law, Public Law 139, recently enacted 

Mr. Jackson. Well, a law that is applicable to congested com- 
munities by reason of defense activities in the States is equally ap- 
plicable to Alaska. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. Could you supply for the record a list of the items 
that have been made available in these areas since the war by reason 
of the congestion? Could you get that information ? 

Mr. Wueeter. I will be glad to furnish that information. I am 
quite certain that the answer is “None.” Under this Public Law 139, 
recently enacted for the purpose of building community facilities 
in areas affected by military impact and certified by the President 
as being critical military areas, there was something like 15.25 mil- 
lion appropriated against the total of the authorization, but none of 
it has been alocated, so far as I know, to Alaska. 

Mr. Jackson. Prior to that, though, there have been allocations 
under the old law. 

Mr. Wureter. Since the war? 

Mr. Jackson. I mean since World War IJ. I am certain there 
was during World War IT. 

Mr. Wueeter. I will supply that for the record. 

Mr. Marx. You are thinking of the Lanham Act, I think. 

Mr. Jackson. They made money available for school districts for 
operation and maintenance expenses. 

Mr. Marx. That is the Lanham Act. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING NONMILITARY FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION CARRIED ON IN THE 
ANCHORAGE, FAIRBANKS, AND KopIAK AREAS OF ALASKA SINCE THE CESSATION 
OF HOSTILITIES IN WorLD War II 


The Latham Act construction program was terminated promptly after the ces- 

sation of hostilities on August 15, 1945. No Lanham Act projects were con- 
structed in any of the areas mentioned after that date. 
_ A hospital financed by funds appropriated to the Department of the Interior 
in its annual appropriations has been constructed at Anchorage and is being 
operated by the Indian Service. It is not available to the white population of 
the area. 

Under Public Law 815 of the Eighty-first Congress, second session, direct con- 
struction by the Federal Security Agency or aid to school districts for construction 
by them of schools was authorized throughout the United States in areas where 
the school population had increased because of the impact of Federal activities. 
Under this program funds have been allocated for five schools to be constructed 
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by the Federal Government on military bases adjacent to Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
and Kodiak. The estimated cost of these schools is $4,353,400. Construction has 
not yet started, and the schools will not serve any persons who are not resident 
on the hases. 

We have been advised that there will be funds available under Public Law 815 
to assist the Anchorage and Fairbanks independent school districts to construct 
facilities for students who are resident in the area because their parents are 
engaged in Federal activities. However, our latest information is that the amount 
to which these communities will be entitled has not yet been determined, and 
no construction has as yet been planned. 

Under Public Law 139 of the Eighty-second Congress, first session, authoriza- 
tion is given for Federal aid in the construction of community facilities, other 
than schools, in critical defense housing areas. Fifteen million dollars has thus 
far been appropriated for the entire United States, and none of it has been 
allocated to Alaska. 

No housing has been constructed with Federal funds in these areas since the 
cessation of hostilities. There has been considerable privately owned housing 
construction on which mortgages have been guaranteed by the Federal Housing 
Administration or loans made by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The Federal Works Agency was authorized to make grants for the planning of 
projects to be constructed at a future date. This program has been transferred 
to the Housing and Home Finance Agency. No further allotments are being 
made. Prior to its termination two allotments were made to the city of Anchor- 
age, one for planning a $300,000 water project and one for planning facilities 
in connection with schools which were estimated to cost $275,000. Two allot- 
ments were made to the Anchorage independent school district for the planning 
of schools estimated to cost $535,000 and $395,000, respectively. 

Five allotments were made in the Fairbanks area. One was made to the 
Fairbanks independent school district for the planning of an $893,000 school. 
An application for an allotment for this project is on file with the Alaska public 
works office. The other four projects were planned by the city of Fairbanks. 
One is for a public building estimated to cost $3,285,000, a second for a public 
building estimated to cost $190,500, a third for an airport estimated to cost 
$1,198,000, and a fourth for parks at an estimated cost of $600,000. None of these 
projects has been constructed. 

Three advance planning allotments were made in the Kodiak area. One fora 
sewer at an estimated cost of $120,000 and one for a water system estimated to 
cost $399,038 have réceived allotments under the Alaska public works program for 
1951. A school estimated to cost $800,000 was planned by the Kodiak independent 
school district and will be constructed under the Alaska public-works program 
for 1952. 

The amounts thus advanced are as follows: 


Alaska public 
works project 





| 
Applicant Pe Project | Advance | Repaid 
sie, 


City of Anchorage. -_-.-.------ | Water... _- e.. $5,100 | None___.| No. 
| School facilities. ___- 500 | None_-..| No. 


Do. 
Anchcrage independent school district . - --| Schpol.....--..- 3... 350 1 I <7: Bo. 
D Sc. <-f ) See 


Total, Anchorage area._.......-.----- ‘ 34, 950 
City of Fairbanks____-.__--- 
Do 








FT 


Do 3 No. 
Fairb: aike independent school district_. 8 : I ..--| Yes; unallotted 





Total, Fairbanks area_-__..-....-..--- | 
: Yes; 1951. 
2 ’ Do. 

Kodiak independent school district_........| 8 ey Aes S Map Pe ‘ N Yes; 1952. 














Total, Kodiak area__- 
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FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS APPLICABLE TO ALASKA 


Mr. Jackson. Is it not true that the public law passed in the Eighty- 
first Congress which makes funds available for school districts, for 
operation and maintenance and for construction, applicable to Alaska? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes; it is applicable to Alaska, but I am certain 
there have been no moneys allocated under that law; is that right? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I happen to know that the mayor of 
Fairbanks is here and has been working on that recently. Some peo- 
ple from our office and he were talking to the people who control the 
allotment of those funds within the last 10 days. They were told that 
the entire $18 million, I think, which is now available has been allo- 
cated, and all of it to the mainland of the United States, and there 
was nothing available outside of the United States. 

Mr. Jackson. We appropriated money last year. Was there any 
money a year ago made available to Alaska ? 

Mr. Davis. Not under that act. There was no other appropriation 
under that act. 

Mr. Marx. This is the School Act. The post at Fairbanks and the 
post at Anchorage got the approved construction jobs. That is purely 
on the post. 

Mr. Jackson. You do not know of any money made available to 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Marx. No. 

Mr. Wueeter. And none of these schools are on military posts. 

Mr. Marx. We have to deal with non-Federal public bodies in our 
program. 


NEED OF HELP 


Mr. Jackson. I know these people need some help, but I wonder if 
it could not be made on the basis of heavy congestion and defense 
priority. Some of these areas are certainly not in that category. 

Mr. Wirciae. I can assure the committee that Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, and Kodiak will get their fair share, and the priority share of 
any money made available because they do have this military impact, 
but the fact is that these other cities do badly need the projects that 
are listed here. 

Mr. Jackson. I do not doubt that. I am just talking about the 
priority. I know I have a lot of towns in my area that need it too. 

That is all. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Jensen. 


POPULATION 


Mr. JeENsEN. You say the population of Anchorage now is 35,000, 
civilian population ? 

Mr. Witson. In the general area; yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. What is the population of Spenard? 

Mr. Witson. I would say about 4,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. What is the population of Fairbanks? 

Mr. Wuerter. I just inquired about that and I think I was told 
it was 8,000 within the city and 20,000 within the metropolitan area, 
or the general area. 

Mr. Jensen. Around 20,000. 
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Mr. Wueeter. Also exclusive of the military. 

Mr. JENSEN. Chugiak, what is the population of that ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is about 20 miles out of Anchorage on the 
main artery and there are a good many houses going up along that 
main artery. This is a little center which would draw from a con- 
siderable area on the other side of the school. 

Mr. Jensen. Is it incorporated ! 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How about Kodiak. What is the population of 
Kodiak ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. About 7,000. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the population of Palmer, approximately ? 

Mr. Davis. It is about 2,500 in the immediate area. 

Mr. Jensen. How about Valdez? 

Mr. Witson. I would say about 1,000 at this time of year. 

Mr. Jensen. How about Ketchikan? 

Mr. Wuson. About 9,000, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How about Cordova ? 

Mr. Witson. About a thousand at this time of year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Skagway. 

Mr. Wutson. About 750 at this time of year. 

Mr. JeNsen. Petersburg. 

Mr. Witson. About 2,000, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Haines. 

Mr. Witson. About 650. 

Mr. Jensen. And Homer? 

Mr. Witson. Homer has grown rather fast. I would say 
1,000 at this time of year. 


FINANCING OF PUBLIC WORKS BY ISSUANCE OF MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Mr. Jensen. There must be plenty of people who are willing to 
spend their own money up there to build homes, because this popula- 
tion has surely been increasing by leaps and bounds since 1945 when 
the committee was up there. If they are willing to spend their own 
money to build these homes and these business houses, they are surely 
making some money, and they should be willing to bond their 
municipalities, in order to get this hand-out from the taxpayer. 

Here is my question: Is it possible for the municipality to sell 
bonds and then even pay a larger percent than 2 percent? There is 
no law that says they cannot pay the purchaser of those bonds an 
additional amount to take the bonds. 

Mr. Wueecer. If their bonds were marketable, they could sell 
them. 

Mr. Jensen. They can make their bonds marketable. The munici- 
palities themselves have the authority to make their bonds marketable. 
If they cannot market them at 2 percent interest, your municipality 
‘an offer a premium. In most cases in this country when we float a 
bond issue for a school building, or for street improvements, which 
sarries possibly 3 or 314 percent interest, the purchaser of those bonds 
in most cases will pay a premium himself to get the bonds. 

Why not reverse that in Alaska? In order to sell those bonds is 
it necessary for the municipalities to give a premium to the bond 
purchaser? What is wrong with it? We can then realize their 
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share of dollars right now and put that into the Treasury of the United 
States, instead of waiting for 20 years. 

Mr. Wueeter. We do not discourage any municipality from issuing 
bonds. In fact, there are some cities in Alaska that we know who 
might sell their bonds on the market. 

Now if we find a market that would take these bonds, we would 
require that the applicant issue bonds. 

Mr. JENSEN. I know, but you have never—and I will venture this 
is a fact—said to any municipality: “Now, then, we know that you 
are financially able to offer maybe a half a percent premium on top 
of the 2 percent, which is allowed under law—an interest for the pur- 
chaser of these bonds.” 

You have never said to the municipalities, “Now, we are going to 
expect you to market these bonds, and if you cannot market them on 
the basis of 2 percent, you will have to pay the difference of what you 
can market them for, in interest, as a premium from the municipality.” 
It will not amount to very much, and certainly with all of the income 
that these people have up there now—they must have enough money 
to say, “O. K., if the Government is going to be that good to us, we 
will take the difference in the interest rate, and sell these bonds.” 
They must have an income and a pretty good one or they would not 
be moving up there in great droves like they are. They must move 
throughout that Territory of Alaska to invest their money which they 
have done to build these homes and these business houses. 


CONDITIONS AT PALMER 


Now here you have an item in Palmer, for instance. That is a co- 
operative. That whole valley set-up is a co-op set-up. Most every- 
thing in that town is run by the cooperative. Hence, they pay no Fed- 
eral taxes, and very little local taxes. 

Now what are we doing here? We are going to give them over half 
a million dollars to build a school in that town that hardly pays one 
dime of tax into the Federal Treasury. 

When we were up there, the streets were growing up in weeds and 
the town looked terrible. I said, “Well, what is the matter?” They 
said, “We haven’t got much of a tax base.” I said, “Why?” 

They said that most of it was a co-op. There was a lumber yard 
and one little shop that was not in the co-op. 

I said, “You want us to spend money up here and you folks will not 
spend any for yourselves? What kind of a business is this?” 

Now I see you are coming in asking for $1,114,700. 

Now how much have you asked the municipality of Palmer to con- 
tribute to this $1,114,700 ? 

Mr. Wuee rr. It is generally known by all of these applicants that 
their contribution will be one-half of this figure. 

Mr. Jensen. I am asking specifically about Palmer. 

Mr. Wueeter. It would be one half of $1,114,700. 

Mr. Jensen. Which ones have «a differential ? 

Mr. Wuerecer. None. 

Mr. Jensen. They are all 50 percent. 

Mr. Wuerter. Yes, sir. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. JeENsEN. You know it does not quite make sense to me when 
you have a lot of folks up there for whom it cost us millions upon 
millions of dollars to set them up in business and now we find out 
they have formed co-ops for every kind of business. Now you are 
coming in here asking us to appropriate $1,114,700 for the Palmer 
cooperative association. 

Mr. Wueeter. I think Palmer is incorporated now. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that. Sure the town is incorporated, but the 
business houses are co-ops. 

Mr. Wueeter. I understand that. 

I shall explore this matter of finance that both you and Congress- 
man Jackson have referred to. It seems to me just offhand that 
where the law says that the money to the extent of a percentage can 
be made available at the rate of 2 percent; that it would be quite 
difficult to get the municipality, in an ordinary way, to pay more 
than that. That is what the law says. 

Mr. JensEN. I do not know why. 

Mr. Wueeter. I do not either. 

Mr. Jensen. If they want this 50-percent bonus, or gift, I do not 
know why they should not go out and float the bonds and pay the 
difference which it will take, in order to get that money and send it 
in to Uncle Same. 

Mr. Wuee ter. I think the reason is because the law says it is avail- 
able at 2 percent if it is appropriated. 

I shall explore it thoroughly. 

Mr. Jensen. There is no law against them paying a premium. 

Mr. Wueeter. There is no law against it except the law under 
which this is appropriated says it is to be available at 2 percent. 

Mr. Jensen. I recommend you try your best to get them to under- 
stand that we need money here. 

Mr. Wueeter. I shall explore it with our financial adviser imme- 
diately and see what the possibilities are. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


MARKETABILITY OF Bonps oF PusLic Bopres In ALASKA AND THE PRESENT METHOD 
OF FINANCING BEING FOLLOWED IN CARRYING OUT THE ALASKA PusLic-Works 
PROGRAM 


The Alaska public-works program as it is now being carried on provides for 
the Federal construction of each public-works project and its sale upon comple 
tion to a publie body in the Territory of Alaska. The purchase price has been 
fixed at 50 percent of the estimated or actual cost, whichever is lower. In a few 
cases the purchase price is paid in cash, but for the most part payments have 
been arranged to extend over a period of years and to bear simple interest at 
the rate of 2 percent per annum. Payments received from applicants are paid 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Many municipalities in the United States, both large and small, have in the 
past few years been able to market their obligations at an interest cost of 2 per- 
cent or less. The price range for 1951 of municipal bonds rated “A” by Moody's 
was from a 214- to a 1%-percent basis, and for “Baa” ratings from 2*4 to 2 percent. 
A glance at the municipal bond dealers’ Blue List of offerings of old and new 
issues shows a great preponderance of coupon rates of 2 percent or lower with 
very few as high as 2% percent. Alaskan municipal issues are conspicuously 
absent from this list, showing that they lack general marketability. Furthermore, 
the recognized rating services do not accord any quality rating to Alaskan cities. 
Moody’s manual of Government and municipal bonds lists only five communities 
in Alaska which have issued bonds in recent years. Except for two issues which 
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will be specifically mentioned, the rates range from 3 to 414 percent. The 3 
percent issues were dated 1946 and 1947, when the municipal bond market was 
particularly strong. Even such well-established cities as Juneau, Anchorage, and 
Fairbanks have paid not less than 3% percent; the two exceptions are a small 
issue of Anchorage for power plant replacement to which the revenues of an 
established and successful electric system were pledged, which carried a 2-percent 
coupon, and a 1945 issue of Ketchikan, to which the full faith and credit of the 
city, in addition to the revenues of a successful electric utility system, were 
pledged. This bore a 114-percent coupon. 

Alaskan municipalities labor under a disadvantage in obtaining funds in the 
general municipal bond market because of their distance from the United States 
and small size. It seems likely that this was one of the considerations leading 
to the authorization in the Alaska Public Works Act for the Government to ad- 
vance the money at 2 percent, when the impact of the defense program made it 
imperative for Alaskan communities to add to their schools and other public 
facilities. 

We have all seen examples of cities suffering from the growing pains of very 
rapid expansion with, in some cases, temporary financial embarrassment, as the 
need for schools, sewers, street paving, and waterworks improvements outruns 
the assessed valuations to an extent that creates an uncertainty in the minds 
of bond buyers as to the regularity of their interest payments. This causes a 
demand for abnormally high interest rates and makes the burden of the im- 
provements even greater. Several Alaskan municipalities are in this condition 
today. The rapid expansion of the population requires the incurring of bonded 
indebtedness somewhat above normal to provide these needed services. 

In the consideration of projects which the Government is asked to finance 
under the Alaska Public Works Act, very careful analysis is made of each appli- 
cant’s ability to pay. As conditions become stabilized their debt obligations will 
become seasoned, and unless there is a change in the demand for tax-exempt 
municipal bonds the prospect that the Government can dispose of many issues 
in the next few years is good. In preparing the legal transcripts covering the 
obligations taken by the Government, great care is being exercised to see that 
all necessary legal procedures are followed to the last detail, so that when the 
obligations have become seasoned, they may be readily placed in marketable form 
and offered to dealers and the general public in a manner which will be advan- 
tageous both to the Federal Government and the issuing municipalities. 

There are other Alaskan municipalities equally in need of services and 
facilities because of the impact of the defense program which are so small that, 
being remote from the markets for municipal bonds, it is unlikely that they will 
be able to market their securities at any price even though they will be able, 
through normal taxation or the revenues of the facilities constructed, to pay the 
purchase price over a period of years. It should be kept in mind that there are no 
reservoirs of capital in Alaska available for the purchase of municipal bonds; 
in a rapidly growing country all local capital is employed in business activities 
and much must be borrowed. Possibly one or two cities would be able to sell 
bonds to finance their share of the cost of revenue-producing improvements at a 
rate below 3 percent, but these are the issues which the Federal Government 
will be able to market most readily within the shortest time to obtain reimburse- 
ment. These cities are offered the opportunity to sell their bonds on the open 
market, but usually prefer to take advantage of the low rate which Congress 
has authorized. 

The experience of the Public Works Administration which, beginning in 1933, 
financed thousands of worth while public improvements by purchasing municipal 
bonds bearing 4 percent interest at a time when the general level of municipal 
interest rates was ranging from 4 to 6 percent shows that, with the seasoning of 
such issues, even those of small communities which previously had no recourse 
to the general bond market could be disposed of at a profit to the Federal 
Government. 

Moreover, sections 4, 5, and 9 of the Alaska Public Works Act specifically 
require the procedure presently followed. 

Section 4 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to provide public works 
within the limits of available appropriations. Authority to provide “shall 
include the power to acquire, construct, and equip public works, clear and im- 
prove sites therefor, improve, extend, alter, rehabilitate, repair, or remodel 
existing public works, and prepare surveys, drawings, specifications, and contract 
and other construction documents.” 
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Section 5 requires the Secretary in providing public works to enter into an 
agreement with the public body pursuant to which the public body undertakes 
to operate and maintain the public works at its own expense and to pay the 
United States, at a time or times to be agreed upon, a purchase price deemed 
to be reasonable and in the public interest. The purchase price may be as little 
as 25 percent or as much as 75 percent of the estimated or actual cost, which- 
ever is the lesser. However, the Secretary is required to recover in the aggre- 
gate not less than 50 percent of the total estimated cost to the United States of 
all of the public works provided. To assure this recovery a 50 percent sales price 
was administratively established. 

Section 5 further recites that it is the intent of the act that approximately 
one-half of the total Federal funds expended shall be recovered and covered 
into miscellaneous receipts. The public works are to be transferred to the appli- 
ecants upon completion and the United States is to give up all right, title, and 
interest in them at that time. The unpaid portion of the purchase price is to 
bear simple interest at the rate of 2 percent per annum from the date of trans- 
fer to the date of payment. 

Section 9 again requires that all money received by the Secretary under the 
provisions of any agreement with an applicant shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

A proposal has been made that, in lieu of an appropriation covering the entire 
cost of the program to be followed by recovery and payment into the Treasury 
of 50 percent of such cost, the applicants shall be required to match with funds 
secured from other sources the Government’s half of the cost. Construction 
would be from the joint fund. Assuming that Alaskan municipalities could sell 
their bonds to outside purchasers in time for them to secure the money at the 
beginning of construction, the act in its present form would require complete 
revision before the funds paid by applicants could be devoted to payment of 
actual construction costs. 

This is true not only because of the requirement that a project must be com- 
pleted and sold and the sales price paid into miscellaneous receipts, but also 
because the basic theory of the act necessitates Federal construction. There is 
no provision for sharing the cost either by a special account in the Federal Treas- 
ury or, aS Was done in the PWA program, by non-Federal construction followed 
by payment of Federal funds to the public body. A requirement for the deposit 
of the applicant’s share into miscellaneous receipts is included in two different 
sections. Without a complete revision of the act an effort to convert the pro- 
gram into one for grants only could conceivably completely stall the program 


Mr. Jackson. Would you mind yielding on the point of real estate 


that I brought up? 
Mr. Jensen. Go ahead. 

































REAL ESTATE TAX RATES 





Mr. Jackson. I wish you would place in the record the tax millage 
on their real estate. All of these things come from real estate taxes 
for the most part and it would-be interesting to know what the people 
are paying on real-estate taxes in each one of these cities. 

Mr. Wueeter. The tax millage on real estate / 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


List of real estate millage rates,’ public bodies of Alaska, appearing on proposed 
1953 program, Alaska public works 

Public body: 

Anchorage, city of_ 

Anchorage independent school district 

Fairbanks independent school district 

Fairbanks, city of a 

Kodiak independent school district 

moaiak, city of... =. 

Palmer school district____ 


Millage rate 
20 
10 
10 
20 


10 


Ketchikan, city of_-____- ‘i 
emaova;, city of.oc ee 
Skagway, city of____- Se 
Petersburg, town of________ 
Haines, town of____ 
Spenard 


1 Practically all of the municipalities in Alaska have adopted sales taxes. 
2? Unknown. 


Mr. Jackson. In the State of Washington we have a high 
estate tax because of our terrific school burden. 
We have to meet it all. 


AVOIDING PAYMENT OF REAL ESTATE TAXES 


Mr, Jensen. Since you mentioned that, Mr. Jackson, I want. to 


go back to what our chairman, Mr. Kirwan, referred to a little 
while ago, and that is this situation where people come to Alaska 
and build homes all around, outside the corporate limits and pay 
no taxes whatever, on property. : 

Now we have a situation where we are going to build schools 
and streets and run hospitals and lay sewers under this request, and 
those very people who build those homes outside the corporate limits 
in the cities in Alaska are not going to contribute one dime to this 
program. 

Mr. Wureter. Yes, they are, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. They are / 

Mr. Wurerer. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. How are you going to get it? 

Mr. Wuerter. There is some arrangement between these outlying 
ireas and Anchorage. 

Mr. Marx. The school districts will take in all those homes. 

Mr. Jensen. You have the police force and you have the water 
and all the utilities. You have everything that a city furnishes to 
eople, outside of the schools. 

Are they going to pay anything on that ? 
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Mr. Wueeter. To the extent that utilities are run out to these out- 
side areas, like Spenard and Mountain View, and Eastchester, there 
will be a charge on that water. It will be a revenue-producing proj- 
ect which will pay off the cost. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, but we are paying half of it here—the United 
States of America, the mainland. | 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MUNICIPALITY SHOULD BE IN ALASKA SAME AS IN 
STATES 


Mr. Jensen. I hope that you will insist that every municipality 
in Alaska does exactly the same thing that every municipality does 
on the mainland and that is when a new division is started, or houses 
are built outside of the corporate limits, that the council lets them go 
for a while and then finally they make the motion to extend the cor- 
porate limits and at the next election the people vote on it, and, of 
course, the vote always carries, to extend the corporate limits. 

I hope that the towns of Alaska will do the same thing. Most 
of them are pretty well-to-do folks. I saw some very fine houses 
built outside the city limits. 

Mr. Wueeter. I think that consideration is just outside of my 
field but I will certainly call your remarks to the attention of the 
Governor for any suggestions he may have on it. 

We are insisting, with regard to these public works, that whether 
they go outside the city limits or inside the city limits, we have sat- 
isfactory evidence of the ability on the part of the applicant to repay 
us one-half the cost of the project. 






















ABILITY OF RESIDENTS TO PAY 







Mr. Jensen. As the chairman says, we are spending a billion dollars 
up there this year for military installations. When we do that, nat- 
urally a lot of people go up there, and they live off the military 
expenditures, to a great degree, and they make nice profits—especiall) 
the businessmen. 

While we want to be very liberal in Alaska because of its geograpli: 
cal location, we are leaning over backward to be good to the people. 
to let them know that we realize their position. However, there is: 
limit to all things, too. 

Mr. Wueeter. Of course, there is the consideration of building \ 
a permanent population there, too, Mr. Jensen, that will outlast eve 
the military needs of the moment. 

















ROAD TO HOMER 





Mr. JENSEN. Down in that Homer district we built a road. It hi 
just been completed, I understand, and at quite a considerable expen. 
I believe that road will cost $4,000,000. It runs down to that fine 
agricultural area in the southern part of the Kenai Peninsula, whic 
in my book, is 10 times over a finer agricultural area than the Mat 
nuska area. 
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HEALTH FACILITIES AT HOMER 


I see you have a health center for Homer of $100,000. 

Mr. Wueecer. That is for four health centers. 

Mr. Jensen. Are there not some facilities down there more im- 
portant than the health center, or do you have a bad disease condi- 
tion down there? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is four. health centers, as a matter of fact, for 
the $100,000, but I understand at Homer there is expected to be an 
increase in the population because of the agricultural development, 
and they have no health facilities. 

Mr. Jensen. If they ever get that land open up there, it will be well. 

Mr. Davis. One of the tracts is to be opened very shortly and the 
opening of the new road through there will increase movement into 
that area very rapidly. 

Mr. JeENsEN. It is bound to. 

Mr. Wuercer. The Territory is the applicant for the health centers 
which means it will repay the 50 percent and that money has already 
been appropriated. 

Mr. Jensen. The money has already been appropriated ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. JeENsEeN. I am glad to hear that. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 


PROJECTS DISALLOWED LAST YEAR 


Mr. Fenron. I do not think I have anything, except that last year, 
as was said here this afternoon, we refused to appropriate for some 
of these projects because of the fact that the communities had not 
voted on them yet. 

Mr. Wueevter. Well, Dr. Fenton, the fact that the communities 
have not voted on them, if that is the case, will be taken care of before 
any commitment will be made that will cost the Federal Government 
adollar. There will be no delay in getting the project under construc- 
tion because of that fact, if that be a fact. 


POLICY OF POPULACE TO VOTE ON PROJECT 


Mr. Fenron. They certainly need water, sewers, hospitals, and 
schools. Is it not the policy up there to vote before they bring in 
these things ? 

Mr. Wuertrr. It is the policy everywhere, Mr. Fenton, when a 
municipality is to spend money, that its officials be authorized in some 
way to do it. 

Now, some of these have undoubtedly been voted on and others are 
due to be voted on, but we have every assurance that these practical 
projects can go ahead; and certainly if they were to be voted on and 
the populace did not back their officials in the submittal of these appli- 
ations, we would not spend any money. 

It is true that unless a blanket authorization has been made that 
would include a project for a particular applicant, then either a 
blanket authorization or a specific one would have to be presented 
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to the voters, but in a good many cases that has already been done, 
and in no case will there be any delay in starting construction 
because of it. 


SCHOOL AT PALMER 


Mr. Fenton. What did you say the population of Palmer was? 

Mr. Davis. It is about 2,500. 

Mr. Fenron. That means how many households? 

Mr. Wueeter. On an average basis, that would be 650 houses. 

Mr. Fenton. That would be putting on, in the case of Palmer, 
school charges of a half-million dollars on a couple of hundred people. 

Mr. Wueeter. This is an independent school district. I do not 
have the details of the application in mind but being an camel 
school district it may well serve a wider population than that. 

Mr. Fenton. What do you mean by a Territorial school ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. This is not a Territorial school. 

Mr. Fenron. What do you mean by that here? In Chugiak you 
have Territory of Alaska “for a school addition.” 

Mr. Wueeter. The Territory of Alaska, itself, is the applicant 
on that Chugiak School, and it will pay half the cost of that school 
addition out of appropriated money, or out of other moneys avail- 
able to it—appropriated money. 

Now the independent school districts may be and usually are out- 
side of the corporate limits of the particular town. Their boundaries 
may be coincidental, or they may not be, with other utility districts 
which surround that town. For example, you may have a public 
utility district outside of Anchorage and an independent school dis- 
trict which would take in other territory entirely, or they may overlap. 

But the people within the confines of that district which they have 
set up are the people who are the applicants on these independent 
school districts. 

Mr. Fenton. They have regular school districts? 

Mr. Wueerer. Yes. 

Mr. Fenron. I have no more questions, thank you. 


STATUS OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point in the record we will insert the state 
ment concerning the status of public works projects in the 1953 esti- 
mates which have been supplied to the committee. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Attached is information pertaining to each project in the proposed 1953 Alask: 
public works program as requested by the Department of the Interior, It is 
submitted pursuant to the request of the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee also requested information as to whether the allocation: 
listed in the 1953 estimate are in the amount of the total estimated cost 0 
represent a partial allocation of cost. Each proposed allocation covers the esti 
mated cost of a complete usuable project. In administering the Alaska pull 
works program there has never been any deviation from this policy. 

Many of the applicants listed have held elections authorizing the projects 
Experience has shown that in substantially all cases elections are favorable 
There is ample time for conducting such elections between the making of tli 
allotment and the completion of the plans and specifications for the projec! 
Actual construction is never authorized until a favorable election has been held 

At the request of the committee, there has been submitted for the record 
statement concerning the marketability of the bonds of public bodies in Alask« 
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which explains the procedure being followed by the Public Works Division of 
the Office of Territories in carrying out the provisions of the Alaska Public 
Works Act. As stated therein, the Alaska Public Works Act (Public Law 264, 
8lst Cong. Ist sess.) requires the Federal construction of each public works 
project and its sale upon completion to a public body in the Territory of Alaska. 
‘The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to provide public works within 
the limits of available appropriations, and to enter into agreements pursuant 
to which each public body undertakes to operate and maintain at its own 
expense the public works provided for it, and to pay the United States a 
purchase price deemed to be reasonable and in the public interest which 
may be as little as 25 percent or as much as 75 percent of the estimated or 
actual cost, whichever is the lesser. The Secretary is required to recover not 
less than 50 percent of the total estimated cost to the United States of all of 
the public works provided. To insure fulfillment the purchase price has been 
administratively fixed at 50 percent of such cost. The unpaid portion of the 
purchase price is to bear simple interest at the rate of 2 percent per annum 
from the date of transfer to the date of payment. All money received by the 
Secretary under the provisions of any agreement with an applicant must be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

There has been a suggestion that, in lieu of an appropriation covering the 
entire cost of the program to be followed by recovery any payment into the 
Treasury of 50 percent of such cost, the applicants should be required to match 
the Government’s half of the cost with funds secured from other sources. Con- 
struction would be from the joint fund. The act as presently drawn would need 
to he completely revised before the funds paid by applicants could be devoted 
to payment of actual construction costs in view of the requirement for deposit 
of funds received into miscellaneous receipts. 


PrRoposeD 1953 ProagkRaM, ALASKA PUBLIC WorRKS 
50-A-—120—City of Anchorage, Eastchester, water system, $657,800 

(a) The Hastchester section of greater Anchorage does not at present have 
any sewer or water system. It is dependent upon private septic tanks and 
individual wells. However, the main supply line for the Anchorage water 
system passes within a relatively short distance. 

(b) The city has made preliminary studies sufficient to firm up estimates 
and is prepared to go forward with final plans as soon as funds are made 
available. The required election has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pay for the project over a period of 15 years from the reve- 
nues received from its operation. 
50-A-118—City of Anchorage, Mountain View, water system, $565,300 

(a) The Mountain View section of greater Anchorage does not at present 
have any sewer or water system. It is dependent upon private septic tanks 
and individual wells. However, the main supply line for the Anchorage water 
system passes within a relatively short distance. 

(b) The city has made preliminary studies sufficient to firm up estimates 
and is prepared to go forward with final plans as soon as funds are made 
available. The required election has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pay for the project over a period of 15 years from the 
revenues received from its operation. 


50-A-114—Spenard public utility district, Spenard (Anchorage), water system, 
$500,000 

(a) The Spenard public utility district is a section of the greater Anchorage 
area and does not at present have any sewer or water system. It is dependent 
upon private septic tanks and individual wells. However, the city of Anchorage 
has agreed to supply water on a wholesale basis once the district has a distribu- 
tion system. 

(b) The district has made preliminary studies sufficient to firm-up estimates 
and is prepared to go forward with final plans as soon as funds are made ayail- 
able. No election has been held, due to the possibility that the applicant will 
request the city of Anchorage to install and operate the distribution system. 

(ce) Applicant will pay for the project over a period of 15 years from the 
revenues received from its operation. 
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50—-A—Alaska Housing Authority, Anchorage and Fairbanks areas, public utili- 
ties, $1,000,000 

(a) No facilities are now in existence in the two separate areas which would 
be served by this proposed project. Housing programs cannot be firmed until 
public utilities are assured. 

(b) The Alaska Housing Authority is presently negotiating with sponsors who 
are interested in constructing homes on the outskirts of Anchorage and Fair- 
banks. Preliminary studies and cost estimates have been completed. Planning 
can proceed immediately after funds become available. No election is required. 

(c) Payment of the applicant’s share of the cost will be made from operating 
revenues over a period of 15 years with additional security provided by the 
pledge of the profits which result from the over-all operations of the Alaska 
Housing Authority. 
50-A-141—Territory of Alaska, Chugiak, school addition, $125,300 

(a) The original school contains one classroom, living quarters for one teacher, 
and recreation space in the basement; at present there are three teachers and 
67 enrolled children, there are 50 more children in the immediate area who will 
have to attend this school; therefore, a three-classroom addition with appur- 
tances is proposed. 

(6) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans will go forward as soon as 
funds are available. No election is required. 

(c) Applicant has cash available for its share of the cost of this project. 


50-A-—139—Anchorage independent school district, Anchorage, school addition, 
$388,000 
(a) There are no school facilities in the Spenard area of the district in which 
this proposed school is to be built; there has been allocated from 1952 funds 
$700,000 for the central portion of this building, an amount sufficient to provide 
a usable school building. The proposed addition will provide adequate facilities 
for the area. 
(b) Plans are now being prepared. An election is scheduled to be held during 
March 1952, 
(c) Applicant will pledge the receipts from the Territorial tobacco tax and the 
full faith and credit of the district. If required, it will issue general obligation 
bonds, 


50-A-140—Anchorage independent school district, Anchorage, grade school, 
$1,102,000 

(a) There are no school facilities in the Government Hill area of the district, 
although there was recently completed a 600-unit rental housing project whic! 
is in addition to approximately 200 previously constructed homes. More units 
are proposed for construction in the near future. The proposed school wil! 
serve the school needs of this area. 

(>) Preliminary studies have been completed. Final plans will go forward 
as soon as funds are available. No election has as yet been held; however. we 
have requested same and anticipate it will be held in spring. 

(c) Applicant will pledge the receipts from the Territorial tobaeco tax and 
the full faith and credit of the district. If required, it will issue general obliga 
tion bonds. 
50-A-60—City of Anchorage, Anchorage, warehouse, $352,600 

(a) At present the city has only a dilapidated frame structure and a part of 2 
Quonset hut in which to store materials and supplies for its many and varied 
activities . Breakage, theft, deterioration, and confusion will be avoided and the 
orderly processing of the city’s operation of its utilities, ete., will be greatly 
improved by the construction of this proposed utilities warehouse. 

(b) Preliminary plans are complete, final plans are going forward. FElectio! 
has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pay for its share of the cost, over a period of 15 years, 
from utility funds and will issue general obligation bonds if required. 
50-A-50—Fairbanks independent school district, Fairbanks, high — school 

$2,385,600 

(a) Present school facilities are woefully overcrowded and inadequate t 
ineet the needs of the community. The district has burdened itself to take care 
of its school needs and the proposed project will meet its present high-schoo 
requirements. 
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(bv) Plans are complete. Election has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pledge receipts from Territorial tobacco tax and its full 
faith and credit and will issue general obligation bonds if required. 

50-A-94— City of Fairbanks, Fairbanks, streets and sidewalks, $397,600 

(a) Many of the streets in the older sections of the city are not surfaced and 
the resulting dust nuisance at times becomes a health hazard. Maintenance 
costs are very high. : 

(b) Preliminary plans are complete. Final plans are going forward. Election 
can be held in the spring. 

(¢) Applicant will levy assessments and pledge returns as preliminary secu- 
rity. In addition it will pledge its full faith and credit to the payment of its 
share of the cost and will issue general obligation bonds if required. 
j0-A-135—Kodiak dependent school district, Kodiak, school addition, $346,000 

(a) School facilities in Kodiak are woefully inadequate. Under the 1952 pro- 
gram we are constructing a usable unit of the school plant. The proposed addi- 
tion will supply additional facilities to complete a conventional school plant. 

(b) Plans are going forward. Election has been held. 

(ec) Applicant will pledge receipts from the Territorial tobacco tax and the 
full faith and credit of the District and, if required, will issue General Obliga- 
tion Bonds. 
50-A-1386—City of Kodiak, Kodiak, water and sewer, $661,000 

(a) Kodiak’s water and sewer system was “jerry built” and has been inade- 
quate for years. The first usable section of an improved system was allotted 
under the 1952 program and the proposed project will complete another and final 
section. 

(b) Plans will be completed in the spring. Election has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pledge the revenues derived from the operation of the 
system, and the full faith and credit of the city. If required, it will issue 
general obligation bonds. 


50-A-63—Palmer independent school district, Palmer, high school, $1,114,700 

(a) Present school facilities consisting of one frame overcrowded school, are 
inadequate to accommodate the school needs of the growing community. 

(b) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans are going forward and 
will be completed in the spring. Election has been held. 

(c) Applicant will pledge receipts from the Territorial tobacco tax and the 
full faith and credit of the district. If required, it will issue general obligation 
bonds. 
j0-A-126—City of Valdez, Valdez, hospital, $460,000 

(a) Present hospital is housed in an old structure not designed for that pur- 
pose. It is a fire hazard and lacks laboratory and other related services. 

(b) Plans will be completed in early spring. Election can be held in spring. 

(¢) Financing will be supplied partially by a Territorial contribution and 
partially by a pledge of the full faith and credit of the city. If required, general 
vbligations bonds will be issued. 


i-A-5H—Ketchikan independent school district, Ketchikan, school, $2,686,000 

(a) Present school facilities consist of two obsolete schooi buildings plus 
several church basements, the use of which is necessary because of overcrowding. 

(b) Preliminary plans are complete and final planning is scheduled to com- 
mence “immediately” following the allocation of funds. An election can be 
held within 45 days. The district will pledge its full faith and credit. 

(¢) Payment of the district’s share of the cost will be from the normal income 
of the district which includes its share of the Territorial tobacco tax. If re- 
quired, general obligation bonds will be issued. 
i-A-137—City of Ketchikan, Ketchikan, arterial highway No. 1, $1,479,300 

(a) Present water-front street is supported on wood piles with a wood deck 
Which requires continual costly repair and maintenance. It is narrow and will 
not properly accommodate the present heavy traffic. It will be woefully inade- 
quate for any increase due to the planned construction of a private $40 million 
pulp mill. A usable portion of this highway was contained in the 1952 program. 
The proposed allotment will complete another usable section. 

(b) Final plans will be completed this spring. Election has been held. 
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(c) The city will pledge receipts from a sales tax and the full faith and credit 
of the city. Payments will be scheduled over a period of 15 years. General 
obligation bonds will be issued. 
50-A—133—City of Anchorage, Anchorage, street improvements, $2,283,500 

(a) Many of the streets in the older sections of the city are not surfaced and 
the resulting dust nuisance at times becomes a health hazard. Maintenance 
costs continue to mount as the volume of traffic increases with the continued 
rapid growth in the over-all area. 

(6) Plans are being completed. Election can be held in spring. 

(c) The city will levy assessments and pledge returns from same and in addi- 
tion will pledge its full faith and credit. It will issue general obligation bonds 
if required. 
50-—A-43—City of Cordova, Cordova, bulkheads, sewers, ant streets, $244,500 

(a) There are no existing sanitary sewers. Open ditches are the only existing 
sewers. A section of the previously existing bulkhead was recently destroyed 
by fire. 

(0) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans will be completed upon 
the allocation of funds. Election is scheduled during March. 

(¢c) Applicant will pledge the full faith and credit of the city and, if required, 
will issue general obligation bonds. Payments will be scheduled over a 15-year 
period. 
50-A-100—City of Skagway, Skagway, school addition, $270,000 

(a) The existing school has seven classrooms which are overcrowded and will 
not adequately take care of the present enrollment. The proposed addition will 
provide additional classrooms, administrative space and auxiliary accommoida- 
tions and a new heating system. 

(0) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans will be completed as soon 
as funds become available. Election can be held in spring. 

(c) The city will pledge receipts from Territorial tobacco tax and the full 
faith and credit of the city. General obligation bonds will be issued, if required. 
Payments will be scheduled over a period of 20 years. 
50-—A-19—Town of Petersburg, Petersburg, water, streets, and sewers, $771,100 

(a) Only a portion of the town is now served by water and the present system 
is in a poor state of repair. There are no sewers and the streets are of planks 
laid over muskeg. 

(6b) Final plans are under way and can be completed as soon as funds become 
available. Election can be held in spring. 

(c) The town will pledge its full faith and credit and, if required, will issue 
general obligation bonds. Payment will be scheduled over a 20-year period. 


50—-A-—77—A nchorage independent school district, Anchorage, grade school addi- 
tion, $550,000 

(a) The Spenard and Mountain View areas of the district have had an unpre- 
cedented growth in the past few years. New schools were built in each area. 
Both are already inadequate to take care of present requirements and must be 
enlarged. 

(b) Plans are completed. Election has been requested and will be held in near 
future. 

(c) The @istrict will pledge its full faith and credit and, if required, will issue 
general obligation bonds. 
50-A-83—City of Ketchikan, Ketchikan, sewers, $600,000 

(a) The main residential section of the city does not have adequate sewer 
coverage. 

(b)Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans will be completed when 
funds become available. Election can be held this spring or summer. 

(c) The city will pledge the receipts of a specially voted sales tax and its full 
faith and credit as security for its share of the cost. General obligation bonds 
will be issued. 
50-A-89—City of Ketchikan, Ketchikan, roads, $314,000 

(a) At present there is only one arterial street through the city. The proposed 
road would supplement this highway for the movement of traffic and in additiol 
would open up a new residential area on the narrow shelf of flat land betwee! 
the mountains and the sea. 
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(b) Preliminary plans are completed. Final plans will be completed when 
funds become available. Election will be held in spring or summer. 
(ec) The city will pledge the receipts from a specially voted sales tax and its 


full faith and credit as security for its share of the cost. General obligation 
bonds will be issued. 


50-A-125—Town of Valdez, Valdez, streets, $200,000 

(a) There are at present no improved streets in the town. A dust nuisance 
and maintenance problem results. Valdez is a port town and the terminus of 
the Richardson Highway which connects with the Alean Highway and has a heavy 
truck traffic load. 

(b) Plans are complete. Election can be held in spring. 

(c) The town will pledge the receipts from a specially voted sales tax and the 


full faith and credit of the town as security for its share of the cost. General 
obligation bonds will be issued if required. 


)0-A—142—Territory of Alaska, Haines, Kodiak, Cordova, and Homer, health 
centers, $100,000 
(a) Present facilities at Haines are in an old CCC structure and have no sani- 
tary facilities. Present facilities at Kodiak are in an old courtroom which must 
be renovated and is in need of equipment. Present facilities at Cordova consist 
of the part-time use of part of an attorney’s office. New space must be provided. 
Present facilities at Homer are without proper heating and sanitary equipment. 
(b) Final plans will be completed in spring. No election necessary. 


(¢) The Territory has its share of cost available from Territorial appro- 
priations. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE oF Roaps, ALASKA 


WITNESSES 


JAMES P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


A. F. GHIGLIONE, COMMISSIONER OF ROADS, ALASKA ROAD COM- 
MISSION 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








| 
Appropriation or estimate... .........__- ee iis Av hn ahi $2, 600, 000 | $2, 900, 000 | 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -__- 40, 000 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts. - ‘ } 


Obligations incurred_.................. 








Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Direct obligations 


Operation and maintenance: 
(a2) Major roads_.____- Ve nkvcennngsuiwhdaseeei eee $1, 461, 095 $1, 734, 120 
(5) Feeder and local roads. ..............-..-- phe adiare tock 1, 423, 510 1, 523, 565 
(c) Shop facilities : 55, 395 60, 315 








TOtss Gineet GUNSATIONS, - oo 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


Operation and maintenance: 
a) Major roads............._- 375, 765 











Obligations incurred 2, 975, 765 , 3, 318, 000 
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Obligations by objects 








} ) } 
Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions -- -- , 270 260 | QRH 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. .____-. ; 116 95 | 240) 
Average number of all employees... ...........---. 311 361 | 410 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 










Average salary ‘ ‘ : NBs $4, 145 | $4, 691 
Average grade ___ Winton winds dau aired GS-7.3 | GS-73 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_........-..-.-.-.----- $5, 498 $7, 478 






Direct obligations 










Personal services: 


01 




















Permanent positions aati $1, 021, 810 $979, 947 $1, 443. 611 
Part-time and temporary positions 418, 000 466, 000 547, 009 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- aig ll BOCA : 10, 230 | 20, 198 
Payment above basic rates " | 534, 879 519, 663 | 451, 182 
Total personal services ___- asetoue | 1, 974, 689 1, 975, 840 2, 471, 000 
02 Travel Je ceeaee ad 19, 806 30, 000 50, 000 
03 Transportation of things. - PET OO) Dryas TN 28, 596 | 70, 000 | 30, 000 
04 Communication services._..........------ e } 2, 887 | 3, 000 3, 000 
05 Rents and utility services ; 1, 756 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
06 Printing and binding i : 5, 537 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 
07 Other contractual serviees - | 236, 329 | 430, 500 | 261, 10 
0&8 Supplies and materials Bur: 271, 652 | 300, 000 | 549, 000 
09 Equipment de seh 147, 420 | 225, 000 | 225, 000 
10 Lands and structures : 120, 000 | 100, 000 |__. ra 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 945 | 1, 160 | 1, 000 





| 


809,617 | 3,147, 500 | 3, 602, 400 


Ss | 






Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 209, 617 207, 506 | 284, 400 
Total direct obligations 2, 600, 000 | 2, 940, 000 | 3, 318, 000 











Obligations payatle out of reimbursements from other accounts 








07 Other contractual services TS . 375, 765 
Obligations incurred | 2, 975, 765 2, 940, 000 | 3, 318, 000 













Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimaté 

























Obligations incurred during the year $2, 940, 000 | $3, 318, 000 
Deduct reimbursable obligations | 
Total expenditures 2, 600, 000 2,940, 000 | 3, 318, 00! 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 2. 600, 000 2,900, 000 | 3, 318, 00 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental due to pay increases } 40, 000 











Mr. Kirwan. Operation and Maintenance of Roads in Alaska. 
This year the appropriation was $2,900,000. The request for 1953 
is $3,518,000, an increase of $418,000. 

Pages 103 through 105 of the justification will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 








Tue ALASKA ROAD SystTeM 







The highway system of Alaska under the jurisdiction of the Alaska Road Con- 
mission consisted of 3,140.9 miles of highways and roads on June 30,1951. New 
construction and extensions of existing roads completed during the summer of 
1951 and programed for the spring of 1952 will increase this total by approxi: 
mately 274 miles. The classification of these roads, based on volume of traffic. 
type of area served, and type of construction, is shown in the following table 
on a comparative basis. 
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| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 


Classification 


Through roads: | Miles Miles 
Paved. bees , a * RA eS SP : 359.0 657.6 
Graveled beh el cinta Se Oe BAG as. | 616.7 330. 7 

Feeder and local roads___.__- r roe att bine tebe bata <s | 2, 165. 2, 426. 7 


MGR is hadete bcos. Sos : : 3, 140. ¢ 3, 415.0 








The appropriation for operation and maintenance of the Alaska road system 
in the Interior Department Appropriation Act for 1952 was $2,900,000. Amounts 
programed for maintenance in the fiscal year 1952 total $3,543,000 which included 
receipts from other appropriations, contributions from the Territory of Alaska 
and other miscellaneous sources, and a donation from Department of the Army 
funds to cover winter maintenance costs on the Richardson Highway at Thomp- 
son Pass. 

The appropriation estimate for 1953 of $38,318,000 includes funds to cover 
winter maintenance costs on Thompson Pass for the winter 1952-53. In view 
of the increasing civilian use of the Richardson Highway connecting the port of 
Valdez with the interior of Alaska as a main supply route. it is planned that 
these costs be assumed by the Alaska Road Commission. The practice in for- 
mer years has been to finance the winter costs with funds donated by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. However, the present traffic load is such that winter main- 
tenance on this highway is essential to the economy of the city of Valdez and 
many civilion interests, and should not be dependent upon funds transferred 
from military appropriations. 


Estimate, 


Costs, 1952 1953 





Interior Appropriations Act, 1 Be ark ieee EW $2, 900, 000 $3, 318, 000 
National Park Service funds (McKinley National Park)____- ue 78, 000 78, 000 
Territorial and miscellaneous contributions. - ‘ : : ; 265, 000 265, 000 
Donation, Department of the Army. ------ BER ras i 300, 000 


3, 543, 000 3, 661, 000 








UNIT-COST DATA 


Unit-cost data has been developed over many years and has been used for de- 
termining average unit-maintenance costs on feeder and local roads. The esti- 
mated average unit cost for the fiscal year 1953 is slightly lower than that used 
in previous estimates. However, attention is invited to the fact that a proper 
experience basis for estimating maintenance costs on paved highways is not yet 
available, and it has been necessary to estimate these costs at a conservative level 
pending development of actual costs oyer a period of years. 

Current maintenance costs on this type of highway have been estimated on the 
average experience of the State highway commissions in the North Central 
States after application of an index factor to cover higher costs of materials and 
labor in Alaska. It is anticipated that the unit cost of maintaining paved high- 
Ways will level off at approximately $2,100 per mile per year in the future. 


TRAFFIC COUNT 


Mechanical traffic counters have been placed at selected locations during the 
past few years to measure utilization of roads, and for estimating future road 
maintenance and improvement needs. Increases in the volume of traffic re- 
corded, coupled with changes in the character of traffic due to greater movement 
of freight by truck, have resulted to some extent in increased costs of mainte- 
hance and have in many cases necessitated the strengthening of existing low- 
grade roads to higher construction standards to accommodate greater loads and 
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greater traffic density, and to provide safer traveling conditions for the gener: 
public. The result of this traffic count at typical locations appears below. 


Traffic count summary, daily average 


1949 


Anchorage district: 
Glenn Highway: 
5th Ave. at city limits 
M. P. gate mile 9___-- in 
Post Highway, 4th Ave. extension 
Spenard Highway, mile 1 
Valdez district: 
Glenn Highway, Glennallen Bridge 
Fairbanks district: 
Alaska Highway, west of Tok 
Glenn Highway (Tok Cut-off), south of Tok 
Richardson Highway: 
Mile 364 Be gisele 
45 miles from Fox_-_........--- 
Steese Highway: 
I oon inlaw lal wntanig <b ocmian's Pia ee Na 75 
Mile 10. __- ARS SS ee AC be as : 2 90 365 
Chena River bridge. Sears 2G us | 737 ‘ 10, 203 
F arme rs Chena Slough Road: 
6 mile from Richardson Highway be y 7 2, 087 
% miles from Richardson Highway ; A ; 1,575 
Haines Subdistrict: Haines Highway, mile 1__.-..-.---- 347 




















SEASONAL MAINTENANCE CLASSIFICATION 
An increasing number of roads in the feeder and local categories are being 
maintained on an all-weather basis to service postal-star routes, school-bus 
routes, and areas in which the increasing population has centered. The follow- 
ing table contains a summary of estimated mileage as of June 30, 19538, indicat- 
ing the mileage maintained on an all-year basis and the mileage maintained 
only during the summer season. 





Summer 
maintenance 
only 


All-year 
maintenance 





Total miles through roads: 
Paved surface 
Gravel surface 
Total miles feeder roads , Ah a 
Total local roads. --.----~...-.-- S 530. 2 





Total miles all roads at “ “ ; 1, 1, 699.2. 2 


Mr. Kirwan. Is there a general ihn? 
ry” 2 ¥ * 
Mr. Davis. There is no genera] statement, Mr. Chairman. 


NEW COMMISSIONER OF ROADS 


I am very happy to introduce to the committee for the first time, 
Mr. Ghiglione, the new commissioner of roads for Alaska, who has 
succeeded Col. John R. Noyes who appeared before you last year. 

Mr. Ghiglione has been in the Territory for many years. He is 
an engineer from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and has 
had a very important part in the development of the whole highway 
program. He will present the estimates on both items. 

Mr. Kirwan. He is out of a good school all right if he is out of MIT. 

Are you going to make a statement ? ? 

Mr. Gaierione. I have no prepared statement but I appreciate the 
opportunity of discussing in general the program of the Alaska Road 
Commission. 
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IMPORTANCE OF HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


I feel certain this committee is well aware of the importance of 
the highways of Alaska to the civilian needs and the development 
of the Territory. I also feel certain that you are aware of the impact 
upon the road system of the military development in Alaska. 

The military has justified our large expenditure of improving and 
paving the highways. This improvement has in turn created a great 
increase in the civilian use. Our traffic census shows great increases 
and, of course, the trend in permanent population shows some of the 
defense workers are staying. 

In addition there are developments all along the highways which 
are sound civilian developments. 


APPROPRIATIONS IN TWO CATEGORIES 


Our appropriations are in two categories: The operation and main- 
tenance which you mentioned, where we are requesting $378,000 more 
than last year and the construction estimates. Last year the appro- 
priation for construction totaled $20 million and this year, the esti- 
mates before you are $17 million. 

Under the larger item, the construction estimates, we plan to con- 
tinue the construction of and improvement of the major highways 
along with the paving program. 

We also include in that item the continuation of the pioneer new 
roads projects already started, on a somewhat reduced scale. 

We include what, we call farm road funds, which are necessary to 


develop the minor spur roads into the farming areas and into the 
developing areas around the communities. 

Last, two new projects are included this year, (1) the Chena Bridge 
at Fairbanks which was in our program last year but appropriations 
were not adequate to cover construction costs; and (2) the roads be- 
tween Anchorage and Fort Richardson. 

I will return to operation and maintenance. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Our operation and maintenance estimate covers only the continua- 
tion of necessary maintenance of the highways, which maintenance 
has been increased for severa! reasons to the extent of $378,000. There 
isan increase in road mileage to be maintained of about 270 miles and 
the assumption of the cost of maintenance of the Valdez-Fairbanks 
Highway, over Thompson Pass in the winter. In addition to those, 
our increased traftic results in increased maintenance costs, mostly for 
safety of the public and repair of wear and tear on the highways. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are making every effort to hold down the main- 
tenance cost, are you ? 

Mr. Guigiione. Yes. 


EFFECT OF CLIMATIC CONDITIONS ON ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you find frost and heavy winter more destructive 
on the roads than here ¢ 

Mr. Guiertone. Yes. 
_ Mr. Kirwan. There must be no doubt about this. I am just think- 
ing of the State of Ohio and not the rest of the United States. In 
the spring of the year and right now, this new turnpike from Pennsy]- 
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vania is channeling traflic into Ohio, resulting in the roads adjacent 
and all around there having fallen apart. It must be a tremendous 
maintenance in Alaska. 

Mr. Guictionr. That is true, and to an increased degree. 


MAINTENANCE COST PER MILE 

Mr. Kirwan. On the basis of the 1953 estimate, what will be your 
cost per mile for the different types of road, and how does this com- 
pare with the figure for the last 5 years? 

Mr. Guiciione. Our costs, of course, are going up. We have fig- 
ures here for the last 2 years. We have divided our roads into three 
categories. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are just on the maintenance now ? 

Mr. Guigiionr. Yes, sir. We have what we call the through high- 
ways which are the main highways that are being improved, paved, 
and still some gravel that are not paved, and then our feeder roads 
and our local roads. 

There are highways in Alaska we do not maintain in the winter. 

For winter and summer maintenance of the paved roads, in 1952, 
we had $1,850 a mile. We are now asking $2,000 a mile. 

The increased mileage of pavement steps up the maintenance costs, 
which most people do not recognize, but it has been proven over the 
years in the States. 

On the graveled through roads, we had $1,350—this combined sum- 
mer and winter maintenance a year ago. We increased that $50 to 
$1,400. The estimated costs of maintaining feeder roads is $1,000. We 
have not changed that. The local roads estimate was $650 and we have 
not changed that. Our major change is on the main highways where 
we have the impact of this increased traffic. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Norrell. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Norrewyt. Really, the only item here that you have over and 
above your current year’s appropriation is the increases totaling 
$378,000 in maintenance ? 

Mr. Kirwan. It is $418,000. 

Mr. Guiciiong. It is $418,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevu. I am looking at page 100 of the justifications. Your 
increases there you show to be $378,000. Of course, I am not including 
your increases in salaries. Outside of the statutory salary increase, 
the only increase you have here is $378,000? 

Mr. Guietione. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Norrett. How many miles do you have for maintenance? 

Mr. Guicrione. 3,415 miles. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Norretit. How many additional employees does that cover? 

Mr. Guicrionr. I would say very few additional employees. It 
would be hard to tell you the number. 

Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is anything strange 
about that. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think it is a pretty well-balanced request. 
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THOMPSON PASS 


Mr. Jackson. As I understand it, the Thompson Pass has been 
kept open on a transfer of funds from the Army to your agency. 

Mr. Guietione. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. That has been costing about $300,000 a year to main- 
tain ¢ 

Mr. Guiciionr. Yes, sir. Our estimate for this year was $300,000. 
Our costs, of course, are not complete for this winter, but we anticipate 
they will be considerably less this year, based on our having improved 
the highway through the pass. This improvement program is defi- 
nitely cutting down our maintenance cost. The road is being pulled 
out of the snow slide and drift areas and the standard improved so that 
we believe the costs will be this year much less than that and as the 
improvement program goes ahead it will continually reduce. 

Mr. Jackson. You have funds, though, in this budget for that 
item ¢ 

Mr. GuiGLione. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. I think it should be in here, and I think this com- 
mittee should control it because otherwise it is just operating on a 
transfer basis, and it is a job that you folks have to carry out in any 
event. 

Mr. Guiciione. Yes, sir. 


IMPORTANCE OF THOMPSON PASS 


Mr. Jackson. That pass is very important. 

Mr. Gurictione. Very important, to the civilian as well. It was 
linked to the military program at first. The entire economy of the 
town of Valdez is dependent upon this road being kept open the year 
around. At least 50 percent of the traffic is civilian, and the liveli- 
hood of that town depends upon it. It does not seem right to leave 
that up to the military judgment year after year. 

Mr. Jackson. I have heard a lot of good reports about the work 
you are doing since you have taken over in maintaining the highways 
up there, and in construction work, I hope you will continue on the 
same way. 

Mr. Guieuione. Thank you. 

Mr. Norreti. You have certainly presented a very sensible pro- 
gram here today. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. How long did you work with your predecessor / 

Mr. Guiciionr. I have been with the Road Commission for 20 
years. Colonel Noyes was there for 3 years, and I was his assistant. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope you picked up some of his good sense. I am 
sure you did. 

I think Alaska has been very fértunate in its selection of highway 
engineers. 


CONCRETE PAVING IN ALASKA 


Isn’t it true you have very little concrete paving in Alaska? 

Mr. Guiciionr. We have none under our jurisdiction. There is 
alittle paving in the cities. 

Mr. Jensen. Most of your paving is asphalt and gravel? 

Mr. Guicnionr. Yes. 
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COMPARISON OF MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Jensen. What is the most expensive to maintain? 

Mr. Guiciione. The asphalt is more expensive for us to main- 
tain than the gravel highways, in that the maintenance work is more 
complicated and the costs themselves are higher. It receives the 
heavier traffic and thus is susceptible to more wear. 


KINDS OF ROADS INCLUDED IN CONSTRUCTION REQUEST 


Mr. Jensen. Now, in your requests for new roads, are you asking 
for gravel or are you asking for asphalt? 

Mr. Guiciionr. Pioneer roads are gravel. We do not recommend 
paving new roads in Alaska. It takes from 8 to 10 years for a road 
over that frozen country to take its shape. We are not throwing 
away our money by paving newly constructed routes. 


CoNSTRUCTION OF Roaps, ALASKA 


Amounts available for uri ds vanes 


| 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


—_———__— —- — _— _—— $$ _ _-——— | _— a —| - 


Appropriation or estimate : ; | $27, 650,000 | $20,000,000; $17, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization.__------ ’ -| —8, 000,000 | —8, 000, 000 | 
Contract authorization am 8, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available (appropriation) - hes ‘ 12, 608, 467 | 
Balance transferred pursuant to Public Law 759, 81st Cong. } } | 
from 
“Ww agon roads, bridges and trails, Alaska (receipt limita- | 
tion)”’ 58, 805 
‘Reconstruction and improvem ment of Richardson High- | 
way, Alaska’’ i 4,433 | 
“Construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and | | 
trails, Alaska’’_.. 747, 385 | : 
Available from subsequent year : appropri: ition s , 250, 000 | 1, 500, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
Available in prior year poe ug | , 509, 948 | —11, 250, 000 —1, 500, On 
Reimbursements from other accounts______-_. shy Saat 249, 675 1, 300, 000 | 1, 000, 006 


Total available for obligation | 38, 450, 350 | ‘16, 158, 467 18, 000, 00 
Balance available in subsequent year (: appropri: 19 iinet 2, 608, 467 


Obligations incurred... —. i Se i | 25, 841, 883 16, 158, 467 18, 000, 001 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


. Preparation‘of plans ; HE pe hea 0 HE 8 Ete leat 5 ag A Le $300, 000 | $300, 000 
2. Construction in progress. ........-..-----------+-+---------| 14, 801, 208 7, 852, 467 | 
RN nee ee 2, 075, 000 | 1, 981, 000 } 
. New construction. ._-- Fie Sestak be 8, 416, 000 | 4,725,000 | 


Direct obligations 


nico at pin 


i 

ae 

Total direct obligations Pei is --| 25, 592, 208 | 14, ‘858, 467 

| 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts | 

2. Construction in progress - - -- ms ; » 675 | 1, 300, 000° 


| OE RASS ELSE PN MR ICONS m ALIS, 25, 84, 883 16, 158, 467 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1951 actua] | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
nain- 
" Total number of permanent positions 371 307 321 
more Full-time equivalent of all other positions 480 
s the Average number of all employees s 572 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 








pie Lands and structures __ EEE SE eS 17, 520, 225 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - pe/cibedcacteaeine sed 8, 889 

7, 000, 000 = Princes) 
i 25, 980, 866 | 15, 125, 467 
388, 658 & 267, 000 


Average salary $4, 145 
Average grade GS-7.3 GS-7.3 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
; Average salary $2, 351 $2, 750 
sking Average grade 3.4 CPC-4.0 
; Ungraded positions: Average salary....._____- f $7, 068 
ir, bligations 
mend ae Sone 
road Personal services: 
oy Permanent positions.__. Bhi SN OEE RTT 1, 326, 600 1, 308, 632 7 
yWihg Part-time and temporary positions : 1, aay: | 617, 394 1, 219, 833 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base aver nay 14, 900 30, 
Payment above basic rates | 1, 196, 973 | 655, 288 939, 216 
Total personal services..............................] 3, 630, 573 | 3, 944, 020 
| 133, 627 | 120, 000 
Transportation of things 205, 561 200, 000 
arene eee 6, 311 | 6, 000 
Rents and utility services 37, 172 | 35, 000 
Other contractual = > 638, 761 | 546, 400 
: 2, 922, 493 | 2, 250, 000 
estimate Equipment 877, 254 000 
980 
000 


fo 
one 


a 
: 


Total direct obligations..__..____. 25, 692 208 | | _¥4 858, 467 








: 
g 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Other contraetual services. ._..__-.___._._. | 780, 000 600, 000 
Supplies and materials Ee 2 390, 000 300, 000 
Lands and structures -__._____. + Cee Sicua vals oes" 130, 000 | 100, 000 





1, 500, 000 | 
-1, 500, 000 Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
1, 000, 00 other accounts 249, 675 1, 300, 000 | 1, 000, 000 





18, 000, 00 igations i TESS eh | 25, 81, 883 | ~ 16,188,467 | 18, 000, 000 





18, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 





j 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estims te | | 1953 estimate 


3 estimate U nliquidated obligations, start of year BS su $18, 430, 535 *% $10, 806, 931 
oD Obligations incurred during the year. | $25,841,883 | 16, 158, 467 | 18, 000, 000 
Transfer of unliquidated obligations (pursu: int to Public Law’ | | } 
759, 81st Cong.): | 
“Wagon roads, bridges and trails, Alaska (receipt limi- 
$300 Oy 

13, 790, 00 ‘Reconstruction and improvement of Richardson High- 

1, 250, 000 way, Alaska’ 
1. 660, 00 “Construction and maintenance of roads, ‘bridges and 
trails, Alaska’ : 15, 430, 872 


17, 000), 108 





1, 273, 181 34, 589, 002 

Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations... __. 249, 675 1, 300, 000 , 000, 

1, 000, 00 U liquidated obligations, end of year 18, 430, 535 10, 806, 931 10, 024, 931 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. _.........-_..__- 53, 302 | Seen ea ae 


18, (00), (fF 








TOUR OXPONG IONS oo ieinnbbs cc Sh ecccecec eee ceckoen 22, 539, 660 | 22, 482, 071 17, 782, 000 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Out of current authorizations: 

Out of appropriations to liquidate prior-year contract j 
authorization if 8,000, 000 | 

Out of new ebligational authority 22, 539, 669 i 7, 200, 000 10, 200, 000 


Out of prior authorizations........._____ 7, 282, 071 7, 582, 000 











Mr. Kirwan. The next item is “Construction of roads.” ‘Twenty 
million dollars is appropriated for this year, and $17,000,000 is being 
requested for 1953. Pages 86 through 97 will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


1. Preparation of plans 


SDTaP EOS: Appropriated | 
Subactivity Estimated ("to June 30, | Estimate for 
total cost 1952. | 1953 


CARA: Se aE 
Cordova-Richardson Highway on Re i aca $400, 000 | $125, 000 | $125, 000 
Designs for access to military projects__- eee eaauira 50,000 |........- 50, 000 
Improvement of Taylor Highway_._____--_- a ae hie 30, 000 | ; : 30, 000 
Snag Point-Aleknagik eel rose oan kD Reese are 15, 000 
Eureka-Rampart : DOOD foe 40. 000 
Cordova-Bering River | cite ashe Pere ee 40, 000 


BR Cees SRO 2S, OF de RO RO CA aR 575, 000 | 125, 000 300, 000 











Norte.—This activity estimate provides funds for reconnaissance and location surveys and for preparation 
of maps and designs on which future construction and detail estimates are based. 


Construction in progress 





sr Appropriated es 
Estimated |"to June 30, Estimat« 


Subactivity total cost | 1952 for 1953 


(a) Taylor Highway ee x $6, 480, 000 $4, 289, 000 $540, 000 
(b) Richardson Hig shway (surfacing) tine Pt Fee 33,000,000 | 23, 124, 000 3, 500. 000 
(c) Alaska Highway (surfaci ing) __. oe a 15, 700, 000 | 4, 750, 000 3, 310, 000 
(d) Lee hardson Highws ry (Me Kinley tation). ui oe 6, 200, 000 2, 600, 000 500, 000 
(e) Local farm, industrial, ard milit: ary access roads_...- ; (*) 1 200, 000 400, 000 
(f) Glenn Highway (surfacing) Sasso 18, 700,000 | —-11, 250, 000 3, 440, 000 
(g) Cordova- Rie hardson Highway aa 10, 000, 000 100, 000 550, 00 
(h) Turnagain Arm (Anchorage-Sew ard Highw ay)_- | 27,750,000 | 26, 200,000 1, 550, 000 





bbb eae ae ? 117, 830,000 | 72, 513, 000 | 13, 790, 000 


1 Recurring requirement—1952 only. 


(a) Taylor Highway (Eagle-Forty Mile-Alaska Highway) .— 


Total cost estimate (initial stage) 


Appropriated to June 30, 1952 4, 289, OO) 
Future requirement ee 1, 651, 000 


5, 940. O00 


Estimate, 1953 : 540, 000 


Pioneer Construction completed during the 1951 season provided access betwee! 
the Alaska Highway and the Canadian border at Boundary, connecting wit! 
the Canadian road to Dawson, and provided a tote road to the Forty Mile River 
through difficult, steep sloping permafrost. Additional work was performe! 
between the Forty Mile River and Liberty to connect with an existing road 
to Eagle on the Yukon River. Work is to be continued on the grade in 1952 ani 
it is expected that the entire route will be opened on a limited basis to auto 
motive traffic in 1953. Continuous work is planned for the next few years to 
establish the final grade, construct permanent bridges, and to complete the 
stabilization and grading of the many permafrost sections. 
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(b) Richardson Highway, surfacing.— 
Total cost estimate ; eke ee $33, BOO, 000 


ed, 


Appropriated to June 30, 1952______ : 3 uhnye ss 23, 124, GOO 
Future requirement _____ | Ag PAIRS OS : 6, 576, 000 


29, 500, 000 


ROGIER SO Operas beh ey rie cess 3, 500,000 


The estimate of $3,500,000 for 1953 will permit reconstruction and paving of 
a 46-mile section between Valdez and Gulkana Junction, completing the 131 miles 
of paving between these points. Paving also will be contracted on 17 miles 
to complete all paving southward from Fairbanks to Rapids, a continueus 
paved section 136 miles in length. 

(c) Alaska Highway, surfacing.— 


Total cost estimate__._____ : ; : $15, 700, 000 
Appropriated to June 30, 1952 4, 750, 000 
Future requirement 7, 640, 000 


Total... or ined aalguiaiass é adits __ 12,390, 000 


Estimate, 195% Se Es 3, 310, 000 

The Department of Defense has repeatedly emphasized the necessity for an 
accelerated work schedule on the Alaska Highway, which is regarded as an 
important element in its strategic planning. 

The schedule of paving on the 202 miles of this route between the Canadian 
border and Big Delta, Alaska, where it joins the Richardson Highway, contem- 
Plates completion by fiscal year 1954. The $3,310,000 requested for 1953 will 
permit the paving of approximately 38 miles of this highway, leaving slightly 
over 60 miles unpaved. 

(d) Richardson Highway-McKinley Station. — 


Total cost estimate__- _. $6, 200, 000 


Appropriated to June 30, 1952 2, 600, 009 
Future requirement 3, 100, 000 


Total 5, 700, 000 


Ystimate, 195% 500, 000 


The estimate of $500,000 for 1953 will permit continuation of a pioneer route 
between McKinley Station on the Alaska Railroad route and the Richardson 
Highway at Paxson. The estimate will cover extension of approximately 25 


+” 


niles, leaving about 63 miles to be built in future years to close the gap. 

(e) Local farm, industrial, and military access roads.— 
Appropriated 1952 $200, 000 
Estimate, 1953 ; 400, 000 


The established need for construction and gradual extension of farm roads to 
developed areas and to areas newly opened for homesteading is accelerating, due 
to continued settling in Alaska by permanent residents, 

The construction of access roads to new industrial and military areas is sched- 
uled each year on a priority basis, as justified. 

The 1953 estimate of $400,000 will permit construction of approximately 40 
Miles of low-standard roads as priority needs arise from the following list of 
known requirements : 


94803—52—pt. 2——_16 
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Program for construction and extension of farm and industrial roads 





Priority and project 


Estimated 
total cost 


Partial com- 
pletion to 


Programed 
for 1953 





ANCHORAGE DISTRICT 


. Controlled farm settlement— Kenai, 
chik (52 miles) - 
. Anchorage Cemetery Road 
: eo Fee Potter Road to Lake Otis Road beginning at 
ells R 
. Kincaid Road to Turnagain Arm 
. Extension of Strawberry Road 
. Schrock Road extension 
. Sand ae in omy en Staticn-Potter Road loop 
. Turnagain Arm loop from John’s Road__......_._.__.-_-. ’ 
. Homer local road 
. Pittman-Big Lake 
. Pittman-Houston-- 
. iemond Ridge, west.................-....... 
. Little Rabbit, east _ 
. Homer Boys’ Town Road 
. Salamato Beach to Nikiska (farm and itt access) - 
. Polar Sea Foods Cannery Road og 
7. Deep Creek Road (from Sterling Highway) 
. Bodenburg Creek Road. ._- 
. Lazy Mountain Road system extension ; 
Bs Satara diary Ii einai ise alien 
a a Cains 3 


Kasilof, and Ninil- 


22. O’Malley Road extension 


. Sand Lake to Sand Lake loop 

. Homer local road 

. Whiskey Gulch-Cook Inlet (Sterling rss) 
. Sand Lake loop branch (sec. 7).______- : 
. Troublesome Creek Road_ 

. Township line road (township 324). 

. Rasberry Road, extension 

. Bannon Road 


2. Spees-Philo 


33. Extension Muldoon Road_. 


. Kenai River Bridge-Cook Inlet_ 


5. Houston- Willow 


CRAM, ae AUORIR SID i. oi ivi ch btn Wn cicencncpennn as 
FAIRRANKS DISTRICT 


. Shaw Creek farm road. 
2. F. R. Johnson, mile 35, Richardson Highway . 
3. Tanana River development ain ae 

. Southwest Fairbanks system extension, for development 

of 63 small tracts __- 
5. Northwest Chena extension tS etame. 
3. Badger farm road branch, sec. 12___- 
. Chena Pump Station extension 
. Badger farm road extension. - _- 
. South Fairbanks-. 
. Mile 35, Richardson Highway. 
: Birch Lake dev elopment 
Salchaket Lake development 

3 International Airport loop_____ 
. Jankovich Road, extension near r Happy 
’ Little Salcha farm road_. 
. Harding Lake, extension _ 
. Eagle community development. 
. Northway native village 
. Tetlin native village access 


Total, Fairbanks district puis all 
VALDEZ DISTRICT 


. Mineral Creek, explosive ee airfield access, 


and oil 
storage development age set 


2. Worthington Glacier access 


Total, Valdez district 
HAINES DISTRICT 


. Mosquito Lake extension 
. Skagway-Dyea extension 


Total, Haines district 


Total, all districts 
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242, 200 | 








$170, 000 
5, 000 


15, 000 


3, 500 
10, 000 


300, 000 


40, 000 














5, 000 
5, 000 


10, 006 








400, 000 











ramed 
1953 


$170, 000 
5, 000 


15, 000 


3, 500 
10, 000 
20, 000 

1, 800 
10, 000 
10,000 

5, 000 

6, 700 


10, 00 


400, 000 





(f) Glenn Highway, surfacing.— 
Total cost estimate 
Appropriated to June 30, 1952 
Future requirement 


Estimate, 1953 


The Glenn Highway, running northeastward from Anchorage to the Alaska 
Highway at Tok Junction, furnishes an all-year route between the major cities 
and ports of the Territory. Paving funds in the 1953 budget estimate will 
permit continuation of this project. It is estimated that substantial savings 
can be effected by scheduling this work to take advantage of favorable paving 
bids while other paving work is being performed in the area. 

(g) Cordova-Richardson Highway.— 

Total cost estimate_________ : _... $10, 000, 000 
Appropriated to June 30, 1952__-____- Me 100, 000 
Future requirement___--__~___- ; 9, 350, 000 


9, 450, 000 


Estimate, 1953 __- : Rina 550, 000 


The estimate of $550,000 for 1953 will permit continuation of access road 
work preliminary to final location and road construction. A low-grade pioneer 
supply and tote road must be constructed preliminary to establishment of 
camps and the initiation of final construction. It is expected that sufficient 
work can be performed during the 1952 work season to permit full-scale road 
construction beginning in the summer of 1953. 


(h) Turnagain Arm (Anchorage-Seward Highway) — 


oe : ead Sus _-. $27, 750, 000 
Appropriated to June 30, 1952__- ‘ sae 26, 200, 000 


Penee, Ae. eae paces 1, 550, 000 


The extension of the Turnagain Arm Road southward to connect the port 
of Seward with Anchorage, and the paving of the entire route were authorized 
in 1950 with a congressional directive that the paved road should be scheduled 
for completion by the end of the 1952 working season for use in military move- 
ments. This project continues construction begun in 1948 to connect the Kemai 
Peninsula with Anchorage, and has been conducted jointly by the Alaska Rail- 
road, the Bureau of Public Roads, and the Alaska Road Commission. Con- 
tracts have been let to the extent of available funds, and work is progressing 
substantially according to schedule. The final paving contract on the section 
between Seward and mile 58 cannot be let until additional funds are appropri- 
ated. The increase in total costs of the project has resulted from heavy rock 
work costs and recent increases in wage rates paid by contractors and reflected 
in estimated and actual bid prices. 


3. Reconstruction 


Appropri- i 
ated to June Retteante 
30, 1952 or 


Subaetivity | a 





Improvement of existing roads and bridges: 
(a) Road improvement 
(6) Bridge replacements 


j 
| 
| 
| 











' Recurring requirement. 
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This estimate provides for minor relocation and improvement of existing 
roads and for elimination of narrow, dangerous sections along main traveled 
routes. It also covers replacement or widening of obsolete, hazardous, or in- 
adequate bridges. The following list is not inclusive, but represents the most 
urgently needed work to be done in the 1952 season: 


Road improvements: 
Feeder roads: 
Steese Highway______- _._. $160, 000 
Nome-Council ha ger 562; SROs OBS 
Central-Circle Hot Springs—___ Pe Se faa eet 10, 000 
Sterling High-Crushed Rock _____- ak: 140, 000 
Palmer-Matanuska-Wasilla - 40, 000 
40, 000 
Takotna-Ophir eat _. 40,000 
Southeastern Alaska______ a sichnes 20, 000 
———— $480, 000 
Local roads: 
Anchorage locals____ Po in cea ; : : 60, 000 
Palmer-Matanuska locals__- peat apt 50, 000 
Fairbanks locals_____- Rts Se Rags 100, 000 
Homer locals________- : " ‘ Bak. 60, 000 
———__—--~ 270, 000 


Total, road improvements_-_-___~ : ; 750, 000 


Bridge replacements : 
Glenn Highway: Chistochina River 
Richardson Highway: 
Valdez Glacier 
Sheep Creek 
Pee: ee ee Rig kes Shab 
Castner River 


1, 250, 000 


Estimated | Estimat: 
totaleost | for 1953 





(a) Chena Slough Bridge-_-_---- SESS pee PR ; peat A | $700, 000 | $700, 000 
(b) Fort Richardson arterial. ‘ : 960, 000 | 960, 000 
| 1, 660, 000 | 1, 660, 000 
t i 
(a) Chena Slough Bridge (Fairbanks), $700,000.—The present Chena Slough 
Bridge at Fairbanks, built in 1916, is the only connection between the city of 
Fairbanks and its industrial area. This bridge is also the only link between the 
Richardson Highway, coming into Fairbanks from the south, and the Elliot and 
Steese Highways running northward from that city. It is a narrow, light stee! 
truss bridge providing only one traffic lane in rush hours, and is incapable of 
handling heavy military vehicles when fully loaded. The replacement of this 
bridge with a heavier steel structure at a point removed from the congested 
traffic area will eliminate a serious traffic hazard and will provide the defense 
installations in the area with adequate overland transportation facilities. 
(b) Fort Richardson arterial (Anchorage), $960,000.—Approximately 8 miles 
of the present two-lane Glenn Highway passes through the Fort Richardson 
Military Reservation, The volume of traffic through and within Fort Rich- 
ardson and the Elmendorf Air Force Base has created a serious traffic bottle 
neck and hazardous area on the only through highway eastward from Anchorage 
The estimate of $960,000 will cover construction of two additional traffic lanes 
through this section. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Is there a general statement on this item? 

Mr. Guieiione. I have a brief general statement. The estimates 
will permit continuing the program that has been underway of paving 
and improvement of these vital major highways. The continuation 
of the pioneer projects on the minor scale that have already been ap- 
proved, and continuation of the farm-road program, which I consider 
very vital to the Territory. 


NEW PROJECTS PROPOSED 


Then we have two new projects, the Chena Bridge at Fairbanks, 
which was eliminated when we had the horizontal cut, and then a 
new project to increase the capacity of the roads between Anchorage 
and Fort Richardson. 


ROADS BASIS OF ALASKAN ECONOMY 


Mr. Kirwan. Are all the eight of your principal projects now 
under construction necessary for the benefit of Alaska 4 

Mr. Guiationr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How do your new construction projects relate to 
everything up there, to the business end of it and the development 
of Alaska ? 

Mr. Guicti0one. I personally feel that roads are the basis of the 
economy of Alaska. You cannot build a road but what somebody 
starts to use it. We are way behind in the Territory, now. The 
major portion of the program of course, has been justified by the mili- 
tary, but by so doing, it has benefited the civilian population. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is more beneficial to the economy of Alaska? 

Mr. Guietione. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am more interested in the economy of Alaska than 
the so-called defense of Alaska, because the economy of Alaska means 
more down in here. ‘The economy is more important than national 
defense. 

Mr. Gurieitonr. As I say, I consider this farm-road program to be 
one of our most important. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is there any transfer of funds from the Army for any 
of these projects ? 

Mr. Guicutone. Not for these projects, sir. We do considerable 
work for the Army, for which they pay us. 

Mr. Kirwan. As you go along? 

Mr. Guiciione. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jackson. 


FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 


Mr. Jackson. The new item in here is for what we would call 
farm-to-market roads in the States? 

Mr. Guicuionr. That is not new. It is an increase. We had 
$200,000 last year. 

Mr. Jackson. You had $200,000 last year and you have $400,000 
this year? 
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Mr. Guieuione. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. That is what we refer to as the farm-to-market road ’ 

Mr. Guieiione. Exactly. That is just what it is. Actually, one 
of the reasons for the increase is this release of land out on the Kenai 
Peninsula, the planned development by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment is releasing that land this year and we plan to get roads into it 
so people can use it. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Jackson. Do you get any Federal funds under any act of Con- 
gress other than what you are requesting here, or what you receive 
from this committee ? 

Mr. Guiciione. No, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. You get no other Federal funds? 

Mr. GuicLione. No, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. And you are asking for $3,000,000 less than was ap- 
propriated for the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Guiciione. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. And it is more or less a continuation of the work that 
you now have under way ? 

Mr. Guieiione. Yes, sir; all the way there except for-that new 
Chena bridge which was approved last year, as I mentioned, and the 
rest of it is really the same program. 

Mr. Jackson. There is no new large highway developments? 

Mr. Guiarione. No. 

Mr. Jackson. That is all. 


ROADS TO BE COMPLETED 


Mr. Norreii. Does this committee understand that this completes 
any of these roads that you have mentioned here ¢ 

Mr. Guiauione. Yes, sir; the Turnagain Arm Highway. That was 
the one discussed when the railroad was up. That is from Anchorage 
to Seward. That will be completed and paved under this program. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is one of the biggest ? 

Mr. Guieui0one. Yes. 


CAPACITY OF TURNAGAIN ARM HIGHWAY 


Mr. Jackson. How much traffic can that handle? 

Mr. Guieiione. At least 10,000 cars a day. 

Mr. Jackson. What about tonnage? What is your gross capacity! 

Mr. Guiciionr. The bridges are all H-20. That means 20-ton 
truckloads in line, and they are designed for two lanes, so at any time 
you could have concentrated loads of 60 tons or 80 tons. 

Mr. Jackson. Should that not handle most of the military require- 
ments ? 

Mr. Guiciione. Those within the designed capacity of the road. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 


ROAD TO HOMER 


Mr. Jensen. How is your road coming from Turnagain Arm to 
Homer? 
Mr. Guiettone. That is completed. 
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Mr. Jensen. Is it a gravel road ? 

Mr. Guicuione. Yes, sir; and that is all it is intended to be. 

Mr. JenseN. I know that, but I was one who insisted on that road 
being built, and for a very good reason. How much did that road cost? 

Mr. GurieLti0one. That road cost around $4 million. The construc- 
tion appropriations for the project totaled $3,906,250. 

Mr. JENSEN. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Guictionr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How many miles? 

Mr. Guie1i0one. It is about 135 miles. 

Mr. JensEN. Do you see what I mean, Mr. Chairman, when I tell 
you that Alaska has been blessed with good highway engineers? They 
built a road there of 135 miles and laid gravel on it. How thick? 

Mr. Guiciione. It varied. It is 6 feet in some places and 6 inches 
in others. 

Mr. Jensen. They built it for $4 million. I wish we could do that 
good or half that good in the United States or any place else where 
Ihave been. I want to compliment you on a good job. I have been 
told it is a good road, by people who have been over it. 

Mr. Guieiione. It will get a great influx of traffic from Anchorage, 
now that we have opened the Anchorage-Seward road. 

Mr. Jensen. If you want a job at any time or want recommenda- 
tion, you let me know. 

ae Guiciione. Thank you, sir. I believe my destiny is tied to 
Alaska. 


Mr. JENSEN. That is all right. We need you up there. 
TAX ON TRUCKS 


There is one thing I do not understand, after we have built all these 
highways up there, that you do not have a reasonable truck tax. 

Mr. Davis. I am very glad you mentioned that. 

Mr. JENSEN. I mentioned that last year and I got some awful mean 
letters. What is the tax? 

Mr. Guiciione. It is 2 cents a gallon on the fuel and a straight 
license from $20 up to $75 on the truck. 

Mr. Davis. They pay 2 cents gasoline tax as against 5, 6, and 7 
cents in most of the States. 

Mr. JENSEN. They must have a powerful lobby to get by with that 
kind of business. 

Mr. Davis. I brought that personally to the attention of the Gover- 
nor before the legislature met last year and I have discussed it with 
various people without any action so far. 

Mr. JeNseN. As you gentlemen know and as the chairman knows, 
I have been very liberal insofar as I am concerned, in turning out a 
road system for Alaska. Farm-to-market roads and feeder roads and 
primary roads and military roads. And then to learn that you have 
those trucks tearing those roads to pieces every day of the world, and 
those truckers pay very little for those roads, comparatively x seme: 
as to what our truckers pay here on the mainland. It just does not 
sem fair to the taxpayers of this country or to the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Guiciione. That is true. They increase our maintenance cost 
terrifically, but do not agree that they are tearing our roads to pieces. 
We are watching the trucks. We are weighing trucks. 
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Mr. Jensen. But you have to keep roads up all the time for that 
heavy traffic. 

Mr. Guiceuione. It increases our maintenance cost. 

Mr. Jensen. The upkeep on a road for touring cars would be negli- 
gible compared to what it costs to keep up a road for heavy trucks. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is up to the legislature, is it not ? 

Mr. Guierione. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, and unfortunately, they do not meet until next 
year, 1953, in regular session. 

Mr. Guieiionr. We have definitely encouraged an equitable tax, 
even to the extent that I have assisted the Governor in drawing up 
what we consider a fair tax structure for highways, similar to that 
in the States. 

Mr. Jensen. This whole program in Alaska is pretty rough on the 
taxpayers of the mainland. We have appropriated here all of these 
millions of dollars for that Alaska Railroad, and we have appro- 
priated millions upon millions for highways of every nature, and the 
Alaska Railroad pays no revenue into the Federal Treasury. That 
generally operates at a loss. Now we get no revenue coming into the 
Federal Government from the trucks that operate on those roads. 

It is just a little too much to expect that we will keep on doing that 
and carrying on that kind of business. 

One of these fine days, if we don’t watch our step, the taxpayers of 
this country will have no money to take care of anybody. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have been glad to have you down from Alaska and 
have enjoyed your presentation on the roads up in there. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


SECRETARY’S STATEMENT 
WITNESS 


HON. OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning a very welcome gentle- 
man, the Secretary of the Interior. ‘We are always happy to see him 
and always glad to have him here. Mr. Chapman, do you have 3 
statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Cuapman. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
here that I would like, with the approval of the committee, to have 
inserted at an appropriate point in the record in order to give con- 
tinuity to our budget presentation. This morning I would like to talk 
to you about our natural resource position rather than discuss specific 
phases of the Department’s program. I will be glad to answer any 
questions that you would like to ask, if that meets with your approval. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, that meets with our approval. You may 
proceed. 
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(Prepared statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR OSCAR L. CHAPMAN BEFORE THE 
INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE, Housk COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before your committee to discuss 
the programs and financial requirements of the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year 1953. 

It is fortunate indeed that this committee consists of Members of Congress 
who have had many years of experience in examining and appraising the program 
proposals and fund requirements of the bureaus and offices of our Department. 
Your knowledge about our programs for the development, utilization, and con- 
servation of natural resources is essential to proper evaluation of their im- 
portance to our national welfare, strength, and security. 

The budget which you have before you does not provide fully for the kind and 
extent of resource programs that could be fully justified in the national interest. 
The 1953 Interior budget is geared to what we can afford to do in the light of 
the tremendous drain upon our financial resources for securing ourselves against 
those who would destroy the democratic institutions in the free world. There- 
fore, the budget before you places special emphasis on those programs which 
ean make the greatest contribution to our immediate security objectives and 
also make minimum provision for the continuation of those activities which 
are part of our long-range conservation and development program. 

We should not become complacent, however, about becoming only strong enough 
to meet possible international crises of the next 2 or 3 years. We could make 
no greater mistake than to assume that we can meet the immediate challenge 
to our national security at the expense of our long-term resource development 
program. 

Achieving both our immediate and long-range objectives involves more than 
an itemization of the material things which must be done. We must pay for 
the cost of this great undertaking. The cost of building up our military strength, 
participating with other threatened nations in a program of mutual aid and 
common defense, and maintaining and developing our national strength over 
the long run has reached staggering proportions. These costs cause great con- 
cern to all of us regarding the level of Federal expenditures now and in the future 
and raise a serious question as to the ability of the American people to pay for 
that cost. Although I am concerned about this problem, I do not conclude that 
nothing can be done about the situation. As Secretary of the Interior, I share 
with Members of Congress part of the responsibility for developing policies and 
programs which meet our immediate needs and at the same time provide for 
safeguarding our resource base in the interest of future generations of Americans. 

Our existing economic base may not serve to provide the funds to finance for 
many years the scale of operations now required for our national security. We 
must give careful consideration, therefore, to those steps which can be taken 
to expand our economic base. Expansion of our economic base can provide addi- 
tional sources of revenue to the Federal Treasury without increasing the average 
burden placed upon the taxpayers. I know of no surer way to expand our 
economic base than by developing and utilizing our natural resources. 

Our past record of exploitation and exhaustion of our natural resource heritage 
seems unpardonable today as we examine our constantly growing requirements 
for minerals and other natural resources. For many years we have been profli- 
gate with what seemed like an inexhaustible supply of the resources required in 
our economy. We did not realize the speed with which our industry would 
expand. We had no conception of the possibilities for increasing the standard 
of living of the American people which creates the demands upon the products 
derived from these resources. We could not predict the world-wide conflicts 
which have placed such serious drains upon our natural resources. Finally, we 
have been forced to realize that our resources are limited. 

Today we are faced with a critical shortage of many strategic minerals. At 
the same time, we have continuing demands for these vital resources which are 
greater than ever before in history. In addition, we are faced with the additional 
pressure on our resources caused by population growth. To meet these con- 
stantly mounting demands of our economy we must tap additional foreign sources 
of supply and we must devise better methods for developing and utilizing our 
hatural resources. 
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Our experience in the Department of the Interior has convinced us that the 
future of this country depends to a much greater extent than generally recog. 
nized on the speed with which we prosecute a program of resource conservation, 
rehabilitation and development. We must do more to conserve the soil that 
provides us with the food by which we live. We must rehabilitate the soils which 
we have abused, and the forests which we have destroyed. We must increase 
our rate of reclaiming land in the West where the population growth is so 
rapid that the economy of that area is endangered. We must obtain more 
accurate inventories of our mineral resources and develop the technology neces- 
sary to utilize mineral resources which heretofore have been considered of 10 
value by reason of being low grade. These are but a few of the things which 
we must begin to do with our natural resources. The cost to the American people 
may be increased somewhat but it will be returned a thousandfold. 

I am sure that most members of this committee recognize the vital need for 
natural resources both in meeting the demands of the current emergency and in 
safeguarding our future economic growth and development. 

Although the budget requests before you do not provide fully for our long- 
range resource needs, it represents a minimum of what must be done if we are 
to meet the challenge of supplying our immediate and long-range needs for 
energy, water, and the mineral resources. 

With this background of resource requirements, I will summarize the major 
changes involved in our program for 1953 as compared with the current year. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1953 


Our appropriation requests for 1953 total $621,511,800 compared with appro- 
priations of $521,466,816 approved by the Congress for 1952 or a requested 
increase of $100,000,000. 


REVENUES FROM INTERIOR’S ACTIVITIES 


Revenues from Interior’s activities continue to increase. Direct revenues 
received by the Department as a result of its water and power, mineral and 
land-management activities, amounted to $163,377,853 in 1951 compared to $129,- 
717.458 in 1950. It is estimated that in 1953 the deposits will increase to 
$197,000,000. While these revenues are significant in measuring the direct 
return of money to the Federal Treasury from Interior activities, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that the indirect returns to the Treasury resulting 
from such activities far exceed the direct returns. These indirect returns 
are in the form of income and other taxes paid by individuals and firms using 
the products of natural-resource development. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1953 


Part II of my statement contains a summary of the programs requested 
for 1953 for each bureau and office of the Department. At this time I will 
summarize briefly the major items involved in the increase of $100,000,000 in 
our 1953 budget request. 

For the Southeastern Power Administration, the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, and the Bonneville Power Administration, we are requesting increases 
of $8,500,000. Most of this increase is for the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration. Increases in the Bureau of Indian Affairs amount to $54,000,000. The 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines are requesting increases of $12,000. 
000. The various programs for Territories and the trust territory will require 
increases of $31,000,000. An increase of more than $3,000,000 is requested for 
the National Park Service. These increases are offset by a reduction of nearly 
$10,000,000 in the Bureau of Reclamation. 


SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The construction estimate for the Southeastern Power Administration pro- 
vides a matching of transmission facilities with scheduled generation of power 
at multiple-purpose hydroelectric projects of the Corps of Engineers in an area 
which ultimately will embrace 10 Southeastern States. Existing transmissiov 
facilities are inadequate to provide for an integrated operation and to accom 
plish the transfer of large blocks of Federal power to load centers. 
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It is the Department’s policy that the Government will provide the necessary 
transmission facilities to bring power to the load centers. Wherever existing 
facilities beyond the load centers have ample surplus capacity to bring Federal 
power to the preference customers, negotiations are made with private utilities 
to obtain satisfactory agreement for the use of the surplus capacity. When the 
lines beyond the load centers are of insufficient capacity or not available to the 
Government, extension of the Government system should be made wherever 
feasible. 

By existing facilities I do not mean those which by intention have or are 
being built by private interests in the vicinity of proposed projects for the sole 
purpose of placing themselves in a more favorable position to exert pressure 
for monopolistic control of Federal power. 

Difficulties heretofore experienced in reaching satisfactory wheeling agree- 
ments in other areas of the country, much to our disappointment, are being 
experienced anew in the Southeast. Despite the general acceptance of the 
principle of wheeling from load centers in other parts of the country, power 
companies of the Southeast have revived the outmoded attitude that public 
power shall be bought by them for resale in their commercial operations. 


SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


For the past several months negotiations have been under way contemplating 
a contractual arrangement for the purchase and sale of power and energy be- 
tween the Southwestern Power Administration and private utility companies 
located in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. The proposed contract 
will be submitted to me very shortly for review and for my approval. It has 
always been my policy that power contracts are first negotiated by the marketing 
agency and then submitted to me for my approval. When Mr. Wright appears 
before this committee he will be able to give you more information with respect 
to the status and content of the negotiations. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The construction program for the Bonneville Power Administration will be 
maintained at the current level during 1953 to provide the necessary trans- 
mission facilities to keep pace with additional Federal generation. The power 
situation in the Northwest is acute and under present schedules will remain 
critical until 1957. Maximum utilization of generating capacity can only be ac- 
complished by an adequate transmission system. 


REDUCTION IN THE RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


The 1953 budget provides for a reduction of nearly $10,000,000 in appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Reclamation. This downward trend comes about by 
reason of some of the major projects under construction reaching a point of 
completion where large expenditures are not required, and the continued policy 
of no new starts. 

As soon as the defense situation and the demands of our international obliga- 
tions are substantially met we should resume full-scale development of our 
reclamation program in the Western States. Reclamation is a vital part of 
the water-conservation program of the West and its continued decline, even in 
times as serious as these, can only weaken the Nation in an area where the 
water resources are the sole support of the cities, the industries and the agri- 
culture, 

There are two matters involved in the 1953 budget for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to which I wish specifically to direct your attention. One has to do with 
the proposal in the budget to divert funds appropriated by the Congress for 
specific projects to other projects. When the Department proposed a lump 
sum appropriation for construction of reclamation projects, members of this 
committee and the Senate Committee on Appropriations indicated objection 
(ue to the fact that there would be a danger of taking funds intended by the 
Congress for one project and transferring such funds to another project. I 
gave assure to both committees that this would not be done as long as I was 
Secretary of the Interior. Congress approved the lump-sum appropriation and 
there has not been a single instance in which there has been a transfer of 
funds contrary to the stated intent of Congress. I urge, therefore, that you 
sive careful consideration to the proposal as presented in the budget in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding at some future date as to the manner 
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in which the proposed diversion of funds was effected in the event you approved 
the transfer. I have asked the Commissioner of Reclamation to provide you 
with a list of the projects and the amounts involved when he appears before 
this committee. 

The other matter which you should carefully consider is the language pro- 
posed for inclusion in the appropriation act that would amend the statutory 
requirements for a repayment contract with water user organizations. This 
language would prevent the use of appropriated funds on some construction 
now underway until repayment contracts are executed. This would have 4 
serious effect on the development of public lands. The present provisions of 
law require execution of a repayment contract prior to the delivery of water, 
as enacted by the Congress in 1926 and reaffirmed in the Reclamation Act of 
1939. Your committee will need to decide whether the proposed new language 
is necessary to protect the Government’s interest. 

Touching briefly on the power activities, a large number of contracts have 
beem entered into with both public and private agencies for the use of a sur- 
plus capacity in existing systems to bring pewer from principal load centers 
to areas deficient in power supply. These arrangements have made it possible 
to extend the availability of Federal power beyond major load centers without 
requiring the additional extensions of the Federal system to remote areas. It 
has been the policy of the Department to enter into such agreements whenever 
existing capacity is available for the transmission of Government power under 
conditions which do not lead to the monopolization of federally generated power 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


We have reached a cross road in dealing with what many refer to as the Indian 
problem. For more than a century we have been providing the Indians with 
just enough assistance to ease our national conscience year after year into an 
indefinite future. The time has come to make a decision as to whether we 
shall continue that practice or whether we will engage in a program that will 
equip the Indians to take their place in the national social and economic struc- 
ture. 

The budget estimates for the Bureau of Indian Affairs provide for beginning 
a full-scale drive toward the Department’s goal of full independence for the 
Indian people. I am convinced that an intensive drive of this kind will prove 
to he an economy measure. 

The problem which the Bureau of Indian Affairs faces today, after 127 years 
of specialized service to the Indians, can be briefly summarized. These are 
the major elements. 

1. Inadequate land resources.—There are today something over 400,000 Indians 
in the continental United States. The great majority of them live on and make 
their living from lands which are held in trust for them by the United States 
Altogether there are about 38,000,000 acres of tribal land and about 18,000,000 
acres of individual Indian allotments so held in trust—or a total of approximately 
56,000,000 acres. Much of this land is in need of further development work- 
irrigation, timber cruising, and the like—to bring out its full income-producing 
potentialities. Even after development, however, the lands will provide support 
at an adequate American standard of living, for only about 50 or 60 percent of the 
population currently dependent on them. 

2. Insufficient school facilities—Although there are now about 42,000 Indian 
children attending the public schools and approximately 32,000 attending schools 
of the Federal Indian Service, there are somewhere between 15,000 and 20,000 
Indian youngsters who are not attending school because facilities are not avail 
able to accommodate them. Because of inadequate educational facilities in the 
past, large numbers of the adult Indians are unable to speak English and lack 
the necessary training to take their place in non-Indian society. 

3. Health problems.—Large numbers of Indians have substandard income. 
limited diets, and totally inadequate housing. As a result, they live under highly 
unsanitary conditions which, in turn, breed a wide variety of health problems 
The death rate from tuberculosis among Indians is about 143 per thousand as 
compared with 24 among non-Indians or nearly six times as high. The number 
of hospital beds available for Indian tuberculosis patients is not enough to care 
for all of the Indians now needing such hospitalization. 

4. Complications in land ownership.—Many Indians owning properties now 
eld in trust by the Federal Government are undoubtedly capable of managing 
their own affairs and should be permitted to do so as soon as possible. Befor 
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Federal trusteeship can be fully withdrawn, however, solutions will have to be 
worked out for a number of complex problems. There is, for example, a large 
backlog of work to be done in the probating of Indian estates and there are 
many complications in land ownership that have grown up over the years through 
the process of inheritance and fractionation of the original holdings. 

The ultimate goal of Federal Indian policy is to place the Indians on exactly 
the same basis as the rest of the population. However, because of the complica- 
tions and problems which have arisen during more than a century of adiminis- 
tration of Indian affairs, it is obvious that the goal cannot be achieved overnight 
or in a haphazard fashion without doing irreparable harm to the Indians and 
creating serious problems for the States and localities where there is a concentra- 
tion of Indian population. To do the job properly will require a substantial 
investment of Federal funds and enough time to complete the task on an orderly 
and systematic basis. 

Such a program calls for two major types of expenditures. The first would 
be aimed at the problem represented by the 40 or 50 percent of the Indian 
population who cannot be supported adequately by the available physical re- 
sources. Funds will be needed for assisting those Indians who wish to leave 
the reservations—-for providing them with training and off-reservation reloca- 
tion opportunities and for helping them to gain a sense of security and a satis- 
factory adjustment in their new locations. The second major type of expendi- 
tures would be aimed at the needs of the remaining resident population and 
would be used for two purposes: (1) The development of existing Indian re- 
sources, and (2) preparing the Indians (a) to assume gradually full manage- 
ment responsibilities for their own physical and financial resources and (b) to 
take over their appropriate share of responsibility for special services now 
provided by the Federal Government. As for the special services which are 
not taken over by the Indians themselves, arrangements should be made for 
a step-by-step transfer of responsibilities to the agencies of Government (chiefly 
State and local) which normally provide such services to non-Indian citizens. 

The appropriation of funds as requested will enable the Federal Government 
to embark upon this final step in the elimination of the need for a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geological Survey must continue and intensify its widespread activities 
in the gathering of basic data about our natural resources. Basie data is 
fundamental in our search for, and development of, adequate mineral supplies. 

The contributions that the Geological Survey can make to the discovery and 
assurance of more adequate available mineral supplies have an urgency and 
a value immeasurably beyond their costs which are but a minor fraction of 
the inevitable costs of over-all defense preparations. 

The Survey’s geologic studies and investigations contribute directly to the 
search for, and discovery of, new mineral deposits. Its investigations of supplies 
of surface and underground waters yield information about their quantity, 
chemical quality, and availability. In peacetime such information is widely 
used in planning for all sorts of national and local projects for the utilization 
or control of water. During defense preparations or in actual wartime it is 
eagerly sought and used in laying out military installations and in expanding old 
or locating and constructing new defense-production plants and industries. The 
Survey’s activities in examining and classifying the publie lands as to their 
mineral and water values and in directing and supervising the development of 
minerals on lands leased to private operators are a further direct aid to the 
increased availability of mineral supplies. Topographic maps produced by the 
Survey have manifold uses—their peacetime value in planning and execution 
of a wide variety of projects (flood control, irrigation, power development, high- 
way building, and countless others) is added to rather than replaced by their 
value for projects peculiar to the emergency, including actual military operations. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The tragic pre-Christmas coal mine explosion of Orient No. 2 mine, West 
Frankfort, IlL., killing 119 men, focuses attention on one phase of the work of 
the Bureau of Mines; that of inspection of coal mines. This, the worst coal-mine 
disaster that has occurred during the past 23 years, is a vivid illustration of what 
happens when the principles of safety are violated. 
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As authorized by the Federal Coal Mine Inspections and Investigations Act of 
May 7, 1941, the Bureau of Mines is authorized to make inspections and inves. 
tigations, but has no authority to enforce compliance with its recommendations 

The other major phase of the work of the Bureau is research and investiza- 
tions in the fields of mining and metallurgy and fuels, with the objective of co: 
servation of the national mineral resources. 

All the work of the Bureau is closely affiliated with the other defense activities 
of the Federal Government. Close cooperation is being given to the several 
Defense agencies which deal primarily with the discovery, production, and utili 
zation of the mineral resources that are essential to defense production. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The increase of $31,000,000 proposed in the 1953 appropriations for territorial 
and trusteeship areas is related principally to four programs. They are the 
administration of American Samoa, administration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, the Alaska public works program, and the Alaska Railroad. 


American Samoa 

Administration of American Samoa was transferred to the Department of the 
Interior from the Navy Department on July 1, 1951. For 51 years the adminis 
tration of this area was under the Navy Department. During this period much 
of the civilian employment was related directly or indirectly to serving the 
needs of the Navy and the Armed Forces stationed in American Samoa. Now 
that the Navy has withdrawn, the people of that area find themselves with but 
little market for their services and most of them must turn to the land and to 
the sea to obtain the necessities of life. 

The Department is endeavoring to meet the problem of transition by encour 
aging the productivity of the land and the production of copra, locating and 
increasing the markets for native handicrafts, inviting new industries to locate 
in American Samoa, and finding new outlets for the energies of the people to 
the end of decreasing their dependency and improving their standards of living. 
In the meantime, we must discharge the Federal Government’s responsibility 
for maintaining the instrumentalities of the Government of American Samoa 
Local revenues are insufficient to meet the cost of essential services. The in- 
crease in appropriations for 1953 is required to provide the level of operations 
needed but not provided for within the amount appropriated in 1952. 


Trust territory of the Pacific islands 

The responsibility for civilian government of the trust territory of the 
Pacific-islands was transferred on July 1, 1951, to the Department of the In- 
terior from the Navy Department. Unlike American Samoa, which is a js 
session of the United States, the trust territory is under a trusteeship agreement 
between the United States and the United Nations. We have, therefore, an 
international obligation to discharge with respect to the trust territory. 

During this year, the lack of adequate funds has severely handicapped th 
Department in promoting the political, economic, social and educational ad 
vancement of the inhabitants of the territory as contemplated under the trustee- 
ship agreement. Since funds had to be justified for 1952 before we had an) 
operating experience in the trust territories, we did not have adequate data 
properly to project fund requirements for the year. Furthermore, much 0! 
the cost of supervising the Government of the trust territory had been me! 
by the Naty Department as a part of its naval operations and it was not feasi))! 
to project an accurate determination of costs under civil administratien fro! 
the direct and indirect outlays in prior years by the Navy Department. 

We have had suflicient experience now to provide a more reliable estimate 0! 
the appropriations required to do the job and the 1953 budget reflects th 
amount needed. As a result of an inspection made by members of the Col 
mittee on Appropriations, I am sure that they are aware both of the probleus 
involved in administration of the trust territories and of the need for sufficien! 
uSable facilities to permit efficient operations to be conducted. 


Alaska public works program 

The Alaska public works program was authorized by Congress in 1949 at 20 
estimated cost of $70,000,000 over a 5-year period. This program has not pre 
ceeded at the rate contemplated by the authorization largely beeause of the cut 
tailment in programs of this nature. Due to the extensive defense prozral 
of the military services in Alaska, we must recognize the need to move mo! 
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vigorously with the public works program in order to provide the public services 
necessary to serve the greatly expanded population of Alaska. The 1953 budget 
provides, therefore, for a substantial increase in this program. 

4laska Railroad 

An appropriation of $16,000,000 is requested for the Alaska Railroad. The 
funds are required chiefly for three purposes. 

Part of the appropriation is needed to meet requirements for the transporta- 
tion of coal for additional power plants projected to serve Alaska military 
installations. In order to insure the coal supply required for this purpose it 
will be necessary to realine and rebuild the existing branch to the coal deposits 
and to extend this branch into a coal-bearing area easily susceptible to develop- 
ment. It will also be necessary to purchase additional locomotives and coal ears 
to handle the increased coal traflic. 

Another part of the appropriation is required to provide facilities for the in- 
dustrial development of Alaska and military expansion. This involves an ex- 
tension of industrial areas at Anchorage and Fairbanks, extension and improve- 
ments to the Anchorage train yards, and housing at Curry and Healy which are 
two important operating points between Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

The third purpose for which the appropriation is requested is to rehabilitate 
the Seward to Portage portion of the railroad. You will recall that when Con- 
gress authorized the rehabilitation of the Alaska Railroad in 1947 no provision 
was made to improve the Seward to Portage portion of the railroad. 

This action was due to plans to abandon that portion of the line and to use the 
port of Whittier which had been constructed by the Army during World War II. 
The Seward-Portage line was to be abandoned upon the completion of a highway 
connecting Seward with Anchorage. 

Due to the generally unsettled international situation, however, Alaska has 
become a scene of primary military importance. The Army has taken over the 
port of Whittier exclusively for the movement of military supplies. The port of 
Seward will have to be used to handle all civilian freight. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to change the previous plans for abandonment of the Seward-Portage 
line. 

Members of the Armed Services Committee visited Alaska last September and 
had an opportunity to look into this situation. It may be that this committee 
will want the views of those Members of Congress. The Secretary of the Army 
has advised me that he will be available to discuss with you the views of the 
Department of the Army in the event that you wish to hear him. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The use of our national park areas continues to grow year after year. More 
than 36,000,000 persons visited these areas during the 1951 travel year, an 
increase of more than 10 percent over the 1950 travel year and more than 74 
percent over the last prewar travel year, when about 21,000,000 persons were 
recorded. 

The 1953 estimates for the National Park Service provide for an increase of 
$3,000,000 to meet the most urgent requirements incident to increased public 
use of the areas administered. 

Mr. Chairman, I have completed the oral part of my statement. I would like 
‘to have part II of my statement, entitled “Summary of Program Requirements,” 
inserted in the record at this point, and I will attempt to answer any questions 
which members of the committee care to raise at this time. 


SUMMARY OF 1953 ProgRAM REQUIREMENTS, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


ENFORCEMENT OF CONNALLY HOT OIL ACT 


The budget request for the program carried on under this appropriation for 
1%3 is $187,000, an increase’ over 1952 of $28,550. After allowing for salary 
increases due to the 1951 Pay Act of $11,390 and decreases for items of expendi- 
tire not recurring in 1953 of $2,500, the increase for program purposes is $19,440. 
the increase is primarily for strengthening the enforcement staff due principally 


‘0 increased activity in the shipment of contraband resulting from the present 


thergenecy and the fact that two additional States, Mississippi and Alabama. 
have enacted legislation and issued orders which bring their oil and gas opera 
' eae : ; 

lions within the authority of the Connally Act. 
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POWER AND ENERGY STUDIES, NEW ENGLAND-NEW YORK 


The budget estimates again include an item for power and energy studies in 
New England and New York. A similar item included in 1952 was not approved 
by the Congress, but the request is being repeated, inasmuch as this is an impor. 
tant segment of the comprehensive survey of resources in the area covered }) 
the estimate. The estimate of $50,000 is to provide for a small staff which wil! 
be responsible for integrating the Department’s power marketing studies with 
related studies of the Corps of Engineers and the Federal Power Commission. 


SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Construction 

The budget estimate for 1953 is $6,350,000 compared to the appropriation of 
$318,500, which includes a transfer of $16,000 to operation and maintenance to 
provide for increase in salaries. 

The Southeastern Power Administration has completed its first full fiscal 
year of existence. Operating from a geographically central location in Elberton, 
Ga., this ageney is responsible for marketing power from Federal reservoir 
projects constructed by the Corps of Engineers in 10 Southeastern States pur. 
suant to the responsibility conferred upon the Department by section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

The Southeastern Power Administration during fiscal year 1952 has the 
marketing responsibility for 425,600 kilowatts produced at 4 operating plants. 
During the coming fiscal year, 3 new plants, Clark Hill, John H. Kerr (Buggs 
Island), and Philpott, will come on the line to increase the capacity by almost 
100 percent—to 807,600 kilowatts. Thus, this agency will be responsible for 
marketing a substantial amount of power which will make a significant con- 
tribution to an acknowledged power deficient area. 

Increased marketing capacity for the Southeastern Power Administration 
means increased revenue for the Federal Treasury. Already, this agency has 
earned nearly $8 million for the Treasury as a result of its marketing activities, 
and during the next fiscal year, there will be deposited over $9 million—more 
than in all previous years combined. 


Southeastern’s request for $6,350,000 is required for the construction of a 
number of high-voltage electric-power transmission facilities and planning oi 
others from the three new projects which will begin operation during the fiscal 
year and from one project scheduled for operation the following year. These 
lines are all 115- or 230-kilovolt backbone transmissoin lines from the projects 
to the load centers of preference customers or to those of the principal private 
utility companies operating in the three river basins. 


Operation and maintenance 

The budget estimate for 1953 is $795,000 compared to an appropriation o! 
$200,000 and a transfer of $16,000 from the construction appropriation to provide 
for increase in salaries in 1952. 

The $795,000 operation and maintenance request includes $500,000 for purchase 
of power and rental of facilities which is needed to implement the wheeling 
and firming! contracts that the agency hopes to secure. from private utility cot 
panies. The remaining $295,000 of the operation and maintenance request will 
be used to carry out the agency’s increased power-marketing responsibilities, t 
provide for system operation and dispatching of power and water releases fro 
the seven plants, and for a corresponding increase in general administration. 


SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Construction 

The budget estimate for 1953 is $4,150,000 of which $1,130,000 is for liquid:- 
tion of contract authority granted in prior years as compared to an appropt! 
ation of $3,375,000 in 1952. 

These funds will provide for the virtual completion of transmission facilities 
in western Oklahoma and Missouri initiated in fiscal year 1951 to interconnett 
Federal generating and transmission facilities with systems of cooperatives 
and private utilities. The completion of these facilities will provide for minimum 
needs of the Government to bring power and energy to load centers in Oklahom 
and Missouri from Denison, Norfork, and Bull Shoals Dams. The Departme!! 
of the Army has scheduled intital generation of 45.000 kilowatts at Fort Gibso! 
Dam in Oklahoma in fiscal year 1958. In order that a part of the power and 
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energy may be sold to the Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, a private utility, 
and to the Grand Kiver Dam Authority, a public power agency of the State of 
Oklahoma, construction is proposed for a short 154-kilovolt line from the dam 
to Okay, Okla., with a step-down substation to permit interconnection with both 
parties at voltages consistent with their present and potential facilities. 
Operation and maintenance 

The budget estimate for operation and maintenance in 1953 is $1,500,000 as 
compared to the appropriation of $1,255,712 in 1952. 

The operation and maintenance program of the Administration will increase 
materially in 1953. ‘Lhe number of miies of transmission iimes Wili luc.:euse 
from 966 in 1952, to 2770 and the number of station facilities from 9 in 1952, 
to 100. 

The increase during 1953 results chiefly from taking over the operation and 
maintenance of facilities under the lease agreements. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 
Salaries and expenses 


This appropriation provides funds for a Commission of Fine Arts which 
advises the President, Congress, and the department heads on matters of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and other tine arts. The estimate of $26,400 
for 1952, after allowing for increases of $1,200 in salaries due to the 1951 Pay 
Act, provides an increase of $5,200 which includes $2,380 for a research assistant, 
$2,420 for a messenger, and $400 for travel costs. The members of the Com- 
mission serve without compensation. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


For fiscal year 1953, the construction and operating programs of Bonneville 
Power Administration will require $74,296,400. Requirements for construction of 
transmission facilities total $67,696,400 including $4,096,400 for liquidation of 
contract authority obligated in prior years. The operation and maintenance 
program requirements will total $6,600,000, 

The power supply outlook in the Pacific Northwest for the next several 
years will remain critical. Power requirements continue to exceed supply 
and the addition of defense industry loads with associated increases in civilian 
power requirements will further tax the existing generating and transmission 
facilities. EXven with strict adherence to present recommended schedules for 
installation of new generating plants it is expected that the Pacific Northwest 
will be in a power shortage situation until 1957. 

The Administration now markets approximately 1,600,000 kilowatts of firm 
power of which approximately 740,000 kilowatts have been contracted for by 
defense industries. In addition, the supply of interruptible power for defense 
loads will be increased from approximately 325,000 kilowatts in 1852 to over 
600,000 kilowatts in 1953. 

The Administration has entered into 5-year power contracts with private 
utility companies operating in the western group of the Northwest power pool. 
These contracts establish the relative position of private utilities and other 
Bonneville customers in a manner consistent with the requirements of the 
Bonneville Act. As a result, private utilities in the region are given a firmer 
basis for planning their future development while public agencies and coopera- 
tives continue to be assured of their full power requirements. 

Construction 

The budget estimate for construction in 1953 is $67,696,400 compared to an 
appropriation of $67,500,000 in 1952 and a proposed supplemental appropriat'on 
of $590,000 to provide for increased pay costs. The estimate for 1953 provides 
343,334,400 to finance construction in progress, of which $4,096,400 is for iiquida- 
tion of prior year contract authority, $22,152,000 for new construction, and 
$2,280,000 for general plant. 

The construction program provides for transmission facilities to be in operation 
by January 1956 to transmit power developed at Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams as well as the eight additional Federal hydroelectric plants scheduled to 
be in operation at that time. Since it requires at least 5 years to construct 
hajor transmission lines and substations, it will be necessary for the Adm nis- 
tration to start construction of these facilities in fiscal year 1953 to market the 
bower from the new plants which are scheduled for operation by January 1956. 
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Two major interconnections with other systems are proposed in the 1953 
fiscal year which will provide additional power capacity to the Northwest power 
pool. The connection between the Administration’s system at Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., with the proposed Bureau of Reclamation transmission facilities from 
Shasta Dam in California will enable the two regions to exchange seasonal excess 
energy which cannot be utilized at its source. Another regional interconnection 
will connect the Administration’s main grid with the Idaho-Utah systems at 
Baker, Oreg. This will permit the western utilities of Oregon and Washington 
to utilize excess capacity in the Idaho-Utah area which cannot now be transferred 
for lack of adequate transmission facilities. 


Operation and maintenance 

The budget estimate for 1953 is $6,600,000 compared to an appropriation of 
$5,358,439 and a proposed supplemental of $160,000 to provide for increased pay 
costs in 1952. 

The operation and maintenance program must be expanded in 1953 to provide 
for the additional new facilities which will be in operating status. 

There will be an increase of 12 substations and 615 miles of high-voltage 
transmission lines. Power marketing and general administration will be 
increased correspondingly. 

The financial condition of the Bonneville Power Administration is excellent 
Gross revenues for fiscal year 1951 were $36,189,028. For fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 the gross revenues are estimated at $36,625,000 and $39,650,009, respectively. 
Repayment with interest to the United States Treasury on the Federal invest- 
ment in the power program of the Pacific Northwest continues ahead of schedule, 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The budget estimate of the Bureau of Land Management for 1953 totals 
$11,450,000, and represents an increase of $1,027,395 for 1953. After allowing 
for increases in salaries of $464,600 due to the 1951 pay act and decreases of 
$604,295 for items of expenditures not recurring in 1953, the increase for program 
purposes is $1,167,090. This increase consists of $1,179,690 for the appropriation 
“Management of land and resources,” and a reduction of $12,600 in the con- 
struction program. 

Management of land and resources 

The activities conducted under this program relate to the protection, use, im- 
provement, development, disposal, cadastral surveying, classification, and _ per- 
formance of other functions in the management of lands and their resources on 
737 million acres of public land in the United States and Alaska. The principal 
changes proposed in the work during 1953 for these purposes occur in connectio! 
with the activities for land use and disposal, forestry, and soil and moisture 
conservation, 

Land use and disposal._—_The work performed under this activity consists of 
processing applications for the use or sale of land and the maintenance of basic 
land records and statistics, and examination and classification of lands. Classi 
fication is the key to the application of a sound land policy and is necessary 
to the effeciive management of the public lands. For Classification work, a1 
increase of $136,000, after allowing for pay increases, is requested. The aiddi- 
tional funds will be used to increase area surveys and investigations primaril 
in the Arkansas-White-Red River Basin, and to provide basic information on 
land in Alaska suitable for settlement, grazing, and timber production. 

Forestry.—Three million acres of commercial forest and 25 million acres of 
woodland on public domain in the United States, plus 125 million acres | 
Alaska, are under management for protection, conservation, and maximu 
sustained production. In order to help meet the demand for more forest!) 
products, the estimate for 1953 includes an increase of $246,941, of which $9044 
is for the Oregon and California grant lands and Coos Bay Wagon Road grat 
lands in western Oregon, which lands are among the most valuable forest lands 
in the United States. 

Soil and moisture conservation—The need for and importance of soil and 
moisture conservation on public lands are well known. There are 76 million 
acres of such land in a state of severe to critical erosion. It is estimated that 
450,000 acres will be treated in 1952. With the increase of $550,000 requested i! 
the 1953 estimate, it will be possible to perform work on an additional 600," 
acres, ° 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The 1953 budget program for the Bureau of Indian Affairs amounts to a 
total of $122,350,000, an increase of $53,970,488 over 1952 appropriations. Allow- 
ing for increases in salaries of $3,227,152, liquidation of contract authorization 
of $1,880,000, and decreases of $859,155 for items of expenditure not recurring 
in 1953, the increase for program purposes is $50,222,491. This increase is 
distributed to appropriations as follows: “Health, education, and welfare serv- 
ices,” $18,038,981; “Resources management,” $6,422,240; “Construction,” $23,- 
901,000 ; “General administrative expenses,” $1,660,270; and ‘Revolving fund for 
loans,” $200,000. 

Health, education, and welfare services 

This appropriation provides for health services, education, welfare and guid- 
ance services, placement services, and the maintenance of law and order for the 
Indian population numbering approximately 410,000 in the United States and 
Alaska. Increases are provided in the estimates for all of these activities in 1953. 

Hospitals, disease preventive and curative services.—This activity provides for 
general health work among the Indians of the United States and the natives of 
Alaska, including the operation of hospitals and clinics, payments for services 
rendered by private physicians, nurses, and hospitals, payments for care of 
insane, care of tuberculosis patients, medical surveys and research studies, and 
such other purposes as are necessary to maintain acceptable and efficient medical 
service for the Indians. After allowing for pay increases, the amount for pro- 
gram increases is $5,786,235. This will permit utilization during the year of an 
additional 1,155 beds for tuberculosis patients, a significant step toward com- 
bating the major health problem of the Indians. The increase also includes funds 
for utilization of additional facilities for general medical treatment, and it 
provides for expansion of the program for preventive and curative services, 

Yducational assistance, facilities, and services—This activity provides for 
support and education of 57,917 Indian pupils, of which it is expected 34,340 will 
he enrolled at Indian boarding and day schools and 23,577 will be at public 
schools and other institutions. The increase for 1953, after allowing for pay-act 
increases, is $2,045,081. This will provide for an increase of 1,442 in enrollment 
over 1952, for increased costs of operating schools, and for additional require- 
ments for financial assistance to public schools and other institutions. 

Welfare and guidance services—The welfare services include general sup- 
port, relief of needy Indians, bearding-home care of Indian children, and the 
institutional care of delinquent children. Allowing for pay-act increases, and 
nonrecurring expenditures in 1952, the program increase for this activity is 
$2,108,925. This contemplates placing 1,650 additional children in boarding 
homes, where they can go from such homes to local public schools, thus provid- 
ing home care for many orphan children now in boarding schools and for others 
whose parents are hospitalized for tuberculosis care. This will aid in adapting 
more Indian children to the general American culture and will provide school 
space for many children not now in school because of a lack of facilities. The 
increase for 1953 also will permit assistance to Indians requiring direct relief 
at a rate of $27.50 per month compared with the 1952 rate of $15.77. This in- 
crease is urgently needed. Only a slight increase from 6,100 in 1952 to 6,165 is 
estimated in the case load for such general assistance. 

Placement services.—The placement program is for assistance in finding job 
oppertunities outside reservations to Indians who live on overcrowded reserva- 
tions, both to relieve overcrowding and to aid in integration of the Indian 
people with the general population, including temporary financial assistance 
for Indian families for movement to and settlement in areas where jobs are 
available. It also provides for rehabilitation and adult vocational training 
heeded to effectively carry on this program. After allowing for pay-act in- 
creases and nonrecurring expenditures in 1952, the increase for this program 
is $7,940,400. The Bureau of Indian Affairs estimates that, of the estimated 
410,000 Indians living on or adjacent to reservation areas, only 60 percent or 
“45,000 individuals can be supported with resources on or near the reservations, 
leaving 164,000 to be provided for from other resources. This latter figure rep- 
resents approximately 37,500 family units. It is planned under the placement 
Program for 1953 to place in permanent employment and facilitate relo- 
‘ition and adjustment approximately 4,000 workers with their families; to 
piace in vocational training and relocate approximately 1,700 unattached per- 
sons and 650 persons with their families; and place approximately 100 persons 
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in apprenticeship. This is an important and integral segment of the over-al] 
program directed toward the early solution of the Indian problems. 
Maintaining law and order.—This activity provides for services and expenses 
of personnel engaged in law enforcement an‘ suppression of crime on Indian 
reservations in the United States and at Indian settlements in Alaska. Allow. 
ing for pay-act increases, the increase for this item is $163,340. This will pro- 
vide for additional Indian police and special officers and for replacement of 
automobiles to meet law-enforcement needs at various reservations. 


Resources management 

Under this appropriation are carried the functions of management, protection, 
and development of various land resources; the maintenance and repair of 
buildings and utilities, and roads and trails; the operation and maintenance of 
irrigation systems; the management of Indian trust property; and the develop- 
ment of Indian arts and crafts. Program expansion in 1953 is provided mainly 
in the activities for management of forest and range lands, agricultural and 
industrial assistance, soil- and moisture-corservation operations, management 
of Indian trust property, and repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities, 

Forest and range lands.—There are nearly 50 million acres of Indian-owned 
forest and range lands which provide an annual production of timber in excess 
of 600 million board feet on a sustained-yield basis, and grazing for almost 
1,000,000 cattle units of livestock. A net increase of $1,545,881 is requested for 
program expansion in this activity after allowing for pay-act increases. The 
greater portion of the increase is for forest management to expand timber 
sales, particularly in the Northwest, California, and Great Lakes areas. Pro- 
vision is also made for more adequate fire presuppression to protegt the forest 
and range resources and for the development of range water supply, which is 
essential especially in the Southwest, to the expansion of the livestock industry. 

Agriculture and industrial assistance.—Programs included under this activity 
provide instruction to the Indians in the fundamentals of farm management, 
animal husbandry, crop production, irrigation practices, horticulture, disease 
and pest control, home improvement, food conservation, and nutrition; assist- 
ance in the use of credit for agriculture and small-business enterprises to 
enable the Indians to improve their economic condition through their own 
efforts; assistance in economical development of resources; and program plan- 
ning essential to the solution of the many intricate problems involved in the 
over-all Indian program. For these functions the estimates provide increases 
of $582,018 in addition to funds for pay-act increases. The increase is to be 
applied principally to credit operations and economic development functions. 
Some expansioin is provided, also, for agricultural extension work. 

Soil and moisture conservation.—Approximately 31 million acres or 55 per- 
cent of the Indian lands are badly eroded and in need of proper land-use prac: 
tices to check loss of productive soil by erosion and to promote greater and more 
effective utilization of both the soil and water resources. Only 8.8 percent of 
the work needed to restore and protect these lands has been completed. The 
estimate for 1953 provides an increase of $2,548,728 in addition to pay-act costs, 
which will permit substantial acceleration of this program. 

Management of Indian trust property.—This activity finances the work of 
collecting, disbursing, and accounting for Indian trust funds exclusive of tribal 
funds on deposit in the United States Treasury; the purchase, sale, and lease 
of tribal lands, and the probate of Indian estates; and the safeguarding of 
Indian rights as related to Indian property and individual tribal moneys. In 
addition to pay-act costs, the estimates provide for an increase of $879,500 for 
this activity. This is to provide for additional land management and _ probate 
services needed to handle the many and complex responsibilities arising out of 
the trusteeship status of Indian property. It is a fundamental necessity to 
the orderly withdrawal of Federal supervision over Indian affairs that prompt 
assistance be given to the Indians in their land matters so that the status of 
the land can be satisfactorily adjusted and the land put to economic use 

Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities —Buildings maintained 
under this activity will number 9,893 in 1953, with a square-foot area of 22,- 
320,845. In addition, maintenance is provided for utility systems which su 
ply heat, licht, power, water, sewer, and communication services to the build: 
ings. After allowing for pay-act increases, the 1953 estimate provides an increase 
for this item of $867,626. Most of these buildings are old and generally in 3 
state of disrepair due to the deferment of essential maintenance, particular) 
during and since the war. The increase will permit raising the maintenance 
standards for these structures more in line with requirements. 
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Construction 


This appropriation is for the construction and improvement of buildings and 
utilities, roads and trails, and irrigation systems. Substantial increases are 
requested in the 1953 estimates for each of these categories as important seg- 
ments of the acceleration of the Indian program. 

Buildings and utilities —This activity finances the construction, enlargement, 
extension, and improvement of hospitals, schools, school dormitories, quarters, 
office, and other buildings, including sewage, water, and other utility systems. 
The 1953 estimate for facilities in this category is $14,810,000, an increase of 
$7,963,000 over the 1952 appropriation. Included in this estimate is $1,380,000 
for liquidation of obligations under contract authorization presently available. 
The remainder of the estimate is to be used principally for school facilities, 
quarters, and utilities at various locations. 

Roads and trails.—This activity provides for the construction of roads, trails, 
and bridges and the rebuilding of worn-out, low standard, and unsafe roads 
and bridges on Indian reservations. The 1953 estimate of $10,000,000 for such 
prejects represents an increase of $8,642,000 over the 1952 appropriation. Ac- 
celeration of this construction program is essential to providing adequate means 
of transportation and communication for development of the Indian resources 
on the reservations. 

Irrigation systems.—This activity provides for the construction, extension, 
and rehabilitation of irrigation systems and land subjugation on Indian reserva- 
tions. The 1958 estimate provides a total of $11,046,000 for projects in this 
category, which is an increase of $8,676,000 over the 1952 appropriation. This 
includes $4,500.000 for the Colorado River project, $1,230,000 for the Navajo 
project, $725,000 for the San Carlos project. and $900,000 for the Wapato project. 
The remainder is distributed to a number of projects at various locations. These 
projects, also, are important segments of the program for development of the 
Indian resources. 


General administration 


This appropriation provides for the general administrative functions of the 
departmental office and field offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, including 
general management work such as budgeting, accounting, personnel, and property 


management. After allowing for salary increases resulting from the 1951 pay 
act, the increase in this appropriation is $1,660,270. Of this amount, the sum 
of $180,000 is for the departmental office and $1,480,270 is for field offices. These 
increases will correct deficiencies existing in the present organization resulting 
from the limited funds available for the current fiscal year and will provide 
additional personnel in the administrative offices required in connection with 
the accelerated program for 1953. 
Revolving fund for loans 

Under this appropriation loans are made to organized Indian corporations, 
Indian tribes, cooperative organizations of Indians and individual Indians for 
the acquisition of livestock, farm, and other equipment. Loans are also made 
to credit associations of Indians for relending to individuals for productive 
purposes, The 1953 estimate for this apnropriation is $1.000.000. an inerease of 
$200,000 over the 1952 appropriation. The entire amount is for loans to the 
Navajo and Hopi Indians under the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act of 
April 19, 1950. 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The budget estimate for the Bureau of Reclamation for 1953 totals $224.620.000 
and represents a decrease of $9,788,522 under the amount appropriated for 1952. 
This decrease is largely accounted for by a reduction in construction and 
rehabilitation. 


General investigations 


The bud’et estimate for general investigations for 1953 amounts to $5,000,000, 
an increase of $500,000 over the 1952 appropriation. 

The investigations program of the Bureau is expected to continue at about 
the same level as this year. The work is important, of course, because without 
it the Congress would not have the information necessary to an evaluation of 
the reclamation program which should be undertaken as soon as the present 
defense program situation permits. The projects that are presently authorized 
Will continue in an advanced planning status and investigation reports will be 
completed on an estimated 47 projects as the first step to determine their value 
for eventual authorization. 
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The investigation program, in general, has been curtailed, in line with other 
Bureau activities, but the present level is considered the lowest at which the 
Bureau may safely go without endangering the success of future development 
of the Reclamation program. 


Construction and rehabilitation 

The estimate for construction and rehabilitation for 1953 totals $194,720,000, 
a decrease of $13,332,725 from the 1952 appropriation. This decrease is due 
mainly to the reduced requirements for projects approaching completion and 
general deferral of new construction starts. 

During 1953, the reclamation program will be governed by the same condi- 
tions existing during 1952 to provide for the maximum contribution to the Na- 
tion’s effort of building up internal strength. Emphasis will be given to power 
projects supporting industrial and defense-plant installations, completion of irri- 
gation project facilities to increase food production and construction of flood- 
control projects to protect areas which have been seriously damaged or threat- 
ened by disaster in the Missouri River Basin. No provision has been made for the 
initiation of any new starts for irrigation and power, but provision has been made 
for the initiation of the Glen Elder Dam in Kansas for flood control. The budget 
includes a commitment for the later transmission of a supplemental estimate of 
$8,000,000 to initiate the construction of Hells Canyon Dam on the Snake River 
in Idaho when this project is authorized. 

Power generation.—Construction will continue on seven power projects dur- 
ing fiscal year 1953. Generating capacity of 96,250 kilowatts on the Colorado 
B g Thompson project in northern Colorado and 142,500 kilowatts on the Hungry 
Horse project in western Montana will be added in 1953, bringing the total 
eapacity for all projects to 4,517,450 kilowatts. Work will continue on the 
Eklutna project, north of Anchorage, Alaska; the Folsom power plant on the 
American River above the city of Sacramento in the Central Valley project area; 
Canyon Ferry power plant in central Montana; the Alcova power plant at the 
existing Aleova Dam in central Wyoming; and the Palisades project on which 
work has been resumed in 1952 on the Snake River in Idaho. 

Transmission lines.—Work will continue on the network of high-voltage trans- 
mission lines for marketing power from the dams under construction by the 
Corps of Engineers on the main stem of the Missouri and from the reclamation 
plants on the tributaries in the Missouri River Basin project. The transmis- 
sion system on the Davis Dam project in Arizona is nearing completion. A pro- 
gram of extensions and substation modification on the Davis system will be 
initiated during 1953 in order to accomplish a maximum integration of the Gov- 
ernment system with other operating systems in the area. Construction on the 
intertie between California and Oregon should be initiated in 1953. 

Multipurpose structures (initially for flood control). —The fiscal year 1953 
program reflects consideration of the widespread destruction that occurred in 
Kansas during the disastrous floods of last year. At the last session of the Con- 
gress funds were made available to initiate construction on the Kirwin Dam on 
the North Fork of the Solomon River and the Jamestown Dam on the James 
River in North Dakota. Work on both dams is being pushed, and they are 
expected to be under a construction contract before the close of the 1952 fiscal 
year. The single new start for the Bureau of Reclamation in 1953 is the Glen 
Elder Dam on the main stem of the Solomon River. It is expected that this 
dam will provide major flood-control advantages to the area as well as water 
supply for future irrigation of 26,000 acres. Construction at present will be 
limited to the dam and reservoir. 

Irrigation.—The irrigation program for fiscal year 9 includes 228,000 acres 
to be furnished with a water supply for the first time. Work will be substantially 
advanced on seven important projects and three Missouri River Basin units. 
The Gila project in Arizona and the Cachuma project in California are urgently 
needed to supply water to areas suffering from drought. The last two units of 
the Coachella Valley distribution systems will be underway. On the Central 
Valley project the program provides surface water gravity distribution systems 
for farms now irrigated by pumping from underground sources. Increasing cost 
of construction has pushed the cost of this work beyond the repayment contract 
obligations of the districts and has delayed our program there. On the Colorado- 
= Thompson project irrigation facilities will be essentially completed in fiscal 

ear 1953 with all water facilities expected to be in full operation by the end of 
the fiscal year. This project when fully completed will serve some 600,000 acres 
with a supplemental supply of irrigation water. On the Provo River project 12 
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Utah, the facilities for furnishing water to the lands lying north of Provo Lake 
and the furnishing of municipal water to Salt Lake City are about completed; the 
trans-mountain Duchesne tunnel to augment the project’s supply is scheduled 
for completion. On the Columbia Basin project it is expected that the schedules 
for availability of water for about 66,000 acres in 1952, and 60,000 acres for 1953 
will be met. Water will be furnished the three districts of the project : The eust, 
the south, and the Quincy districts, on as equitable a basis as practicable. The 
Grand Coulee pumping plant went into operation last fall. Water is now in the 
equalizing reservoir and we expect in May of this year to begin the systematic 
and routine delivery of water to the first of the project farms. In the Missouri 
River Basin the irrigation program is limited to the Bostwick, Angostura, and 
the Frenchman-Cambridge units. The Frenchman-Cambridge work includes the 
construction of the important Trenton Dam, on the Republican River west of 
McCook, Nebr., which has the added facility of providing capacity for flood 
storage. 
Operation and maintenance 

The budget estimate for operation and maintenance for 1953 amounts to $19,- 
000,000, which is an increase of $3,022,406 compared with the 1952 appropriation. 
This inerease is due primarily to additional power and irrigation facilities being 
placed in an operation and maintenance status. The cost of this work is prac- 
tically all returned through revenues during the year in which the expenses 
oceur, 
General administrative expenses 

The budget estimate for general administrative expenses is $5,500,000 for 1953 
as compared to the 1952 appropriation of $5,478,203 and a contemplated transfer 
of $300,000 from another appropriation to meet in part increases in salaries. 

The 1953 estimate will require a reduction in expenditures to compensate for 
the increased pay costs which are not provided for in the budget. 


Emergency fund 


The budget estimate for the emergency fund is $400,000 for 1953 to replace 
funds allotted to projects to provide for unforeseen contingencies of an emer- 
gency nature during the year. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The budget estimate for the Geological Survey for 1953 totals $29,055,000, an 
increase of $7,605,000 over the direct appropriation of $21,450,000 for 1952. 
After allowing for increases in salaries of $649,000 due to the 1951 Pay Act, de- 
creases of $210,000 for items of expenditure not recurring in 1953, and a transfer 
of $4,912,865 from Army appropriations available in 1952, the increase for program 
purposes is $2,253,135. 


Surveys, investigations, and research 

Under this appropriation the Geological Survey conducts topographic surveys 
and mapping, geologic, and mineral resources surveys and mapping, water re- 
sources investigations, classification of public lands as to mineral and water value, 
and supervision of drilling and mining operations on public and Indian lands. 

Topographic surveys and mapping.—This activity covers the preparation of 
topographic maps of the United States, its Territories and possessions, and their 
distribution, with related data, to Government agencies and the public. These 
haps provide the basic information on the natural and man-made features of the 
earth’s surface that is essential to the national defense, engineering development 
programs, geologic investigations, and the effective utilization of public works. 
The budget request for 1953 for this work is $13,900,000 which, after allowance 
for Pay Act costs, represents an increase of $648,135 over funds available in 1952. 
The immediate topographic program has been influenced largely by the current 
international situation. Thus, the greatest emphasis is being placed first on 
nilitary requirements for mapping and, second, on the demands of the agencies 
responsible for the development of critical materials, particularly the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Geological Survey itself. The most important pro- 
grams in support of the development of other natural resources, namely, the 
mhhajor river basins and the Nation’s general economy, are being carried forward 
With the remaining available capacity. The budget for this activity for 1953 
includes funds for domestic topographic mapping for the Army which heretofore 
were carried in the budget of the Department of the Army. This follows normal 
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procedure and the expressed desire of the Army that funds for this purnose be re- 
quested by the Geological Survey, inasmuch as mapping of the United States and 
its possessions is part of the basic responsibility of the Survey. Furthermore. 
even though the mapping is undertaken primarily for military purposes, it is de. 
signed to satisfy many nonmilitary requirements and eventually will be used for 
civilian purposes. The program for 1953 will provide for the mapping of about 
one-twenty-fifth of the 244 million square miles that still remain to be mapped. 

Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping.—The work nerformed 
under this activity consists of systematic geologic mapping aided by snecial 
investigations in such fields as geophysics, geochemistry, and related scientific 
activities aimed at providing an accurate appraisal of the Nation’s mineral} 
resources, scientific exploration for additional mineral resources, and develop. 
ing basic data on terrain and foundation conditions. For this work in 1953 an 
increase of $716,000, after allowing for Pay Act costs, is being requested, which 
will provide for acceleration of all major aspects of the program along lines 
that will lead most effectively to wider development of the country’s national 
resources, the greatest attention being given to field investigations of deposits 
of minerals and mineral fuels. 

Water resources investigations.—This activity covers investigations which 
provide hasic water facts required for economical development and best use 
of the Nation’s water resources. The work under this program inelndes measure- 
ment of the flow, stage, sediment discharge and reservoir content of rivers: sur- 
veys showing locations and safe yields of underground waters; determination 
of chemical quality and temperature of waters; and the availability of water 
supplies within special areas as related to present and future demands. The Na- 
tion’s thirst for more water and the consequent need for more information 
on ifs water sources require continued emphasis on basic water investigations. 
An increase of $644,000, after allowing for nay act costs, is being requested for 
this program in 1953 ,making a total Budget estimate of $6,375,000, which will 
provide increased coverage in areas of water shortage and growing demands, 
such av the southwest, the Columbia River Basin. and industrial centers: in 
military areas such as Alaska, and in the interpretation and recompilation of 
older water records to better meet the increasing demands of the Nation for a 
working knowledge of its water resources. 

Classification of lands.—The work performed under this activity involves 
progressive investigation and classification of Federal lands with respect to 
the mineral and water-power resources which is the foundation of the svstem 
of public-land administration prescribed by the various mineral leasing laws. 
Owing to the unprecedented rate of development of this Nation’s oil and gas 
resources, there has been a remarkable annual increase in the workload borne 
by this activity. The net increase of $50,000 being requested for this activity 
in 1958 is dne to the expansion in workload of nearlv 90 percent since 1949. 

Supervision of mineral and oil and gas leases.—This activity supervises the 
prospecting, development, and production of minerals under some 57.000 min- 
eral leases on Federal, Indian, and naval petroleum reserve lands. Since 1945, 
the annual value of minerals produced has increased from $161.000,000 to $422, 
009000, and royalties earned have increased from $12.500,000 to $40.000,000. 
which royalties are distributed 37% percent to the States where the minerals are 
produced, 5214 percent credited to the reclamation fund, and 10 percent to the 
Tnited States Treasury. The requested increase of $174.000. after allowing for 
Pay Act costs, is to enable this activity to handle a workload estimated at 150 
percent gréater than in 1949 resulting from a three-fold increase in the number 
of producing mines, producing wells, and leased properties during the past 7 
years. 

BUREAU OF MINES 


The Budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for 1953 totals $27,615.000, an 
increase of $4,202,144 over 1952. After allowing for salary increases due to the 
1951 Pay Act of $1,149,574, liquidation of contract authorization of $2.600,000, 
and decreases of $2,709,832 for items of expenditure not recurring in 1953, the 
incresse for pregram purnoses is $3,162,402. This increase consists of $2,405.24 
for the appropriation “Conservation and development of mineral resources, 
$750 ©00 in the appropriation for “Construction,” and $7,159 in the appropriation 
for “General administrative expenses.” 
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Conservation and development of mineral resources 


The activities conducted under this appropriation relate to the conservation, 
evaluation, and development of the mineral resources of the United States, con- 
sisting of the energy fuels such as coal, petroleum, and natural gas, and syn- 
thetic liquid fuels; minerals and metals; and control of fires in inactive coal 
deposits. The changes proposed for this appropriation for 1953 occur in connec- 
tion with the Bureau’s work in relation to fuels and the minerals and metals field. 

Fuels.—The work performed under this activity consists of scientific and engi- 
neering investigations and tests on the chemical and physical properties of coal, 
and its mining, preparation, combustion, and gasification, with the objective of 
increased production, conservation of supplies, and utilization of supplies which, 
in the past, have been considered waste materials. After allowing for Pay Act 
costs, an increase of $99,800 is being requested for this work, which includes 
additional activity in coking-coal investigations to meet shortages that are 
impeding iron and steel production. A small increase is being requested for 
accelerating scientific research work on recovery of petroleum products. The 
synthetic liquid fuels program carried on by the Bureau continues to develop 
new processes for more economical methods of obtaining liquid fuels from coal 
and oil shale through laboratory research and the development and operation of 
demonstration plants. <A net increase of $236,600 is being requested for con- 
tinuing this program, the objective of which is to conserve and increase the liquid 
fuel resources of the Nation. 

Minerals and metals.—This activity deals with investigations and research 
conducted by the Bureau to improve mining technology, examine ore deposits, 
discover metallurgical processes to make better use of low-grade ores, develop 
substitutes for scarce metals and minerals, and maintain a comprehensive in- 
formation and analytical service on production, consumption, stocks, and other 
economical data. The work under this program is to insure adequate supplies 
to meet the combined needs of our expanding economy and of our national secu- 
rity, and an increase of $2,040,493, after allowing for Pay Act costs, is being 
requested for this purpose. Of this amount, $1,288,073 is in the field of non- 
ferrous metals and includes $1,000,000 for the operation of the Laramie, Wyo., 
alumina plant on an experimental basis for 2 to 3 years to demonstrate the 
feasibility of producing metallurgical alumina from anthrosite rock and Clays. 
The demand for light metals, of which alumina is one, is becoming increasingly 
important in modern life, particularly because of the present critical importance 
of such metals in aircraft and the trend toward weight saving in all military 
equipment. The remainder of the increase—namely, $752,420—is primarily for 
research in the field of ferrous metals and alloys and nonmetallic minerals and 
for making mineral industry surveys in the Arkansas-White and Red River 

3asin and in the New England-New York area 


Health and safety 

Under this appropriation, provision is made for investigations of accidents 
and rescue work in disasters affecting the mineral industries, cOal-mine inspec- 
tions and investigations, and testing and research of explosives and explosions. 
The amount requested for 1953 is $4,080,000, an increase of $290,000 over 1952 for 
the purpose of meeting Pay Act costs, and will provide for carrying on programs 
of scientific and technological research on means of preventing explosions aiming 
to reduce working hazards and safeguarding the health of workers in the mineral 
industries and coal mines at approximately the same level as in 1952. 
Construction 

The budget request for this appropriation is $3,350,000, of which $750,000 is 
for the construction and equipment of the experiment station at Reno, Nev., which 
was authorized by Public Law 568, Eighty-first Congress ; $250,000 for minor con- 
struction and alterations in laboratories and pilot demonstration plants to carry 
on the synthetic liquid fuels program in a manner consistent with national secu- 
rity; and $2,600,000 for liquidation of prior-year contract authority in the con- 
struction and equipment of the Morgantown, W. Va., experiment station, which 
Was authorized by Publie Law 812, Eighty-first Congress, 
General administrative expenses 

The budget request for this appropriation, which covers general administra- 
tion of the Bureau, both in Washington and in the field, is $1,278,000, which, 
after allowing for Pay Act costs of $94,000, provides an increase over 1952 of 
87,159 for a new position of administrative assistant in the Office of the Direc- 
tor with a small increase for travel and other expenses. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The 1953 budget program for the National Park Service amounts to a total of 
$30,905,000, an increase of $3,258,436 over 1952 appropriations. Allowing for 
increases in salaries of $814,090 due to the 1951 Pay Act, an increase of $17,200 
as a transfer from other appropriations, and decreases of $5,831 for items of 
expenditures not recurring in 1953, the increase for program purposes is $2,482,977, 
This increase is distributed to appropriations as follows: “Management and 
protection,” $465,700; “Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities,” 
$489,941; “Construction,” $1,380,000; and “General administrative expenses,” 
$97,336. 


Management and protection 

This appropriation provides for the management and protection of areas and 
facilities administered by the Park Service and for plans, investigations, and 
studies of the recreational resources and archeological values in river basins of 
the United States except the Missouri River Basin. The principal changes pro- 
posed in the work during 1953 for these purposes occur in connection with the 
management activities of park and other areas and park and recreational 
programs. 

Managament of park and other areas.—This activity provides for management 
and protection of 180 areas and includes historic sites and structures and recrea- 
tional areas throughout the United States and its Territories. More than 36,700,- 
000 persons visited these areas during the 1951 travel year, an increase of more 
than 10 percent over the 1950 travel year and more than 74 percent over the 
last prewar travel year, when about 21,000,000 persons were recorded. The 
upward trend in use is continuing, and is straining the facilities and resources 
of the Service to the utmost. For management and protection of park and 
other areas including the National Capital Parks an increase of $346,495, after 
allowing for pay increases, is requested. Of this increase, $240,975 will provide 
small additional amounts for 102 areas previously administered by the Park 
Service and $36,830 for management and protection of three new areas for which 
funds have not been previously provided. 

Park and recreation programs.—This activity provides for making studies of 
the park, parkway, and recreational potentialities of the United States and its 
Territories, frequently in cooperation with Federal, State, and local agencies. 
It also provides for surveying archeological sites subject to destruction through 
dam construction or other causes and for excavating sites of major importance 
to salvage archeological remains. Investigations are made to determine whether 
agencies receiving surplus Federal real property with a recreational potential are 
utilizing those properties in conformity with terms of the transfer agreements. 
Yor river-basin studies and archeological explorations in river basins, an increase 
of $100,310, after allowing for pay increases, is requested. Of this increase, 
$87,730 will provide for continuing investigations of the recreational potentialities 
of reservoir projects being developed by water-control agencies and for an eccel- 
erated rate of accomplishment in basin-wide studies which have been initiated in 
such areas as the Arkansas-White and Red River Basin and the New England- 
New York area. 

Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 

This appropriation provides for the operation, maintenance, and rehabilita- 
tion of roads, trails, buildings, utilities, and other physical facilities essential to 
the operation of areas administered by the Park Service. Increases are pro- 
vided in the estimates for roads and trails and for buildings and utilities 

Roads and trails.—This activity provides for maintaining approximately 6,242 
miles of roads and parkways and 7,924 miles of trails, or a total of 14,166 of 
roads and trails located in the 180 areas administered. This total reflects an 
increase of approximately 335 miles of roads and trails over the total mileage 
being maintained during the 1952 fiscal year. An increase of $270,350 is needed 
in 1958-to provide for maintaining the 335 miles of additional roads and trails 
in 1953 as a result of completing pending road construction projects, transfer to 
the Service of roads in newly acquired areas, and adjustment of mileages in 
existing areas. 

Buildings and utilities, ete—This activity provides for operation and main- 
tenance of buildings, utilities, and other improvements valued at about $160,- 
000,000, not including those in the District of Columbia. This includes all types 
of utility faciilties found in metropolitan areas, which served more than 306, 
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700,000 visitors during the 1951 travel year. Prehistoric ruins, memorials, and 
historic structures are preserved, as well as thousands of invaluable scientific, 
historical, and archeological artifacts. An increase of $219,591 is needed for 
operation and maintenance of buildings and utilities and for rehabilitation at 
national parks, monuments, recreational areas, parkways, etc. Of this increase, 
$163,246 will provide small additional amounts for 95 areas previously ad- 
ministered by the Park Service, including $15,000 for four newly acquired areas. 
In addition, increases of $25,210 and $31,135 are requested in 1953 for National 
Capital parks and for rehabilitation throughout the 180 areas administered, 
respectively. 


Construction 

This program relates to the construction and improvement of roads, buildings, 
utilities, and physical facilities and the acquisition of lands, improvements, and 
vater rights. The request for $12,750,000 in 1953 represents an increase of 
$1,380,000 over the amount appropriated in 1952. 

Parkways.—The 1953 estimate for this activity includes $7,955,000 for con- 
tinuing construction of the following five authorized parkways: Blue Ridge, 
$170,000; Foothills, $145,000; Natchez Trace, $210,000; Baltimore-Washington, 
$6,750,000; and Suitland, $680,000. The Baltimore-Washington Parkway and 
Suitland Parkway are important defense highways. Also included in the estimate 
is $13,000 for right-of-way plans and advance construction plans and surveys. 

Roads and trails.—This activity provides for the construction, repair and im- 
provement of roads, trails, and bridges on areas administered by the Park 
Service. The roads and trails of the national park system which served 36,- 
700,000 visitors in 1951 consists of 5,466 miles of roads and 7,415 miles of trails 
(exclusive of parkways) and represents an investment of $131,323,000. The 
1953 estimate of $2,675,000 would provide for the construction of 23 miles of 
roads and 3 miles of trails; reconstructing, improving, and surfacing 27 miles 
of roads and 13 miles of trails; and the construction of seven bridges. 

Buildings and utilities, ete-—This activity provides for construction of camp- 
grounds, utility systems, comfort stations, shelters, employees’ residences, and 
many other items. During the past 10 years the number of visitors to the areas 
has increased to a point where the Service cannot provide even minimum facili- 
ties required. The 1953 estimate for this activity is $1,725,000 and provides 
$574,800 for buildings and structures ; $955,200 for the construction of sewage, 
water, heating, and communication systems; $113,000 for the development of 
“ampgrounds, picnic areas, general ground improvements, and similar facilities; 
and $82,000 for surveys of areas in the Service’s four regions and for the National 
Capital parks system in the District of Columbia. 

Acquisition of lands and water rights—This activity provides for the pur- 
chase of privately owned lands within the boundaries of areas administered by 
the Park Service, acquisition of lands for which specific legislation has been 
enacted, and for acquiring water rights. The 1953 estimate for this activity is 
$265,000 and provides $250,000 for the acquisition of privately owned lands 
within the boundaries of national park areas and $15,000 for the purchase of 
water rights. 

General administrative expenses 

This appropriation provides general executive direction and administrative 
services or the Park Service at headquarters in Washington, D. C., and in the 
four regional offices. An increase of $97,336 is requested for 1953, which will 
provide $51,623 for departmental expenses and $45,713 for regional office ex- 
penses. These increases will cover salaries, general expenses, contingent ex- 
penses, and administrative printing and reproduction. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The budget estimate of the Fish and Wildlife Service for 1953 totals $12,652,000 
and represents a decrease of $105,745 compared with 1952. After allowing for 
Increases in salaries of $495,533 due to the 1951 Pay Act and decreases of 
$244,931 for items of expenditures not recurring in 1953, the decrease for pro- 
gram purposes is $356,157. The increases are distributed by appropriations as 
follows: $434,601 for “Management of resources,” $36,540 for “Investigations of 
resources,” and $36,444 for “General administrative expenses.” The “Con- 
struction” appropriation was reduced by $863,742. 
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Management of resources 

The activities conducted under this program relate to conservation, mana‘e- 
ment, protection, and utilization of fish and wildlife resources and for the per- 
formance of other authorized functions related to such resources. The prin- 
cipal changes proposed in the work durin’ 1953 fer these nurnoses ner ry 
connection with the activities for administration of fish and game laws, propaga- 
tion and distribution of food fishes, and river-basin studies. 

Administration of fish and game laws.—The work p-rf-rmed under this activity 
consists mainly of enforcement of Federal laws relating to the fisheries and 
rame of Alaska and the protection of migratory birds and certain game mam- 
mals. Provisions of international agreements are also carried out under this 
activity. For administration of Alaska fisheries and game laws and enforcement 
of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention Act, an increase of $129,601, after 
allowing for pay increases, is requested. The increase in funds is principally 
for additional enforcement agents and replacement of aircraft envines. 

Propagation and distribution of food fishes—This activity includes the opera- 
tion of 103 stations to produce fish and eggs for the propagation of colmercial 
food and game fishes. Fish screens and other fish protective Cevices are main- 
tained on Federal areas in the West. For this activity an increase of $140,000 
is requested, principally for the operation of enlarged fish hatcheries and for the 
replacement of equipment. 

River-basin studies.—Studies and surveys are made under this activity of 
areas affected by proposed Federal power, navigation, and irrigation projects 
to insure that adequate measures are taken for the conservation and develop- 
ment of fish and wildlife. For this work an increase of $70,000 is requested to 
expand studies in, the Arkansas-White and Red River Basins and in the New 
England-New York area. 


Investigations of resources 

The activities conducted under this program relate to scientific and economic 
studies and investigations respecting conservation, management, protection, and 
utilization of fish and wildlife resources, including related aquatic plants and 
products; and collection, compilation, and publication of information concerning 
such studies and investigations. The principal change proposed in the work 


during 1953 is for the activity research on fish and fisheries. 

Research on fish and fishcries—Fisherv resea' ech activities are conducted to 
discover the nature, extent, and causes of variations in abundance of important 
food fishes and other aquatic animals and to discover Ceclining species and to 
recommend measures for conserving, developing, and managing the fishery re- 
sources. For this activity an increase of $31,540 is requested principally for 
operation of the Willard Laboratory, a vital link in the Lower Columbia River 
program, Research is the starting point for the major part of the management 
functions and contributes to the success of the efforts of the States, the private 
fishing industry, other Federal agencies. ene even international bodies in meet- 
ing their problems with respect to fish and wildlife. 


Construction 

The activities conducted under this program relate to construction an’ acquisi- 
tion of buildings and other facilities required in the conservation, man: igement, 
protection, and utilization of fish and wildlife resources. The request of $400,000 
for fish and wildlife facilities in 1953 is $863,742 below the amount appropriated 
in 1952. 

Fish facilities,—The 1953 estimate includes $120,000 for the construction and 
improvement of fish hatcheries; $30,000 for construction of marine ways at 
Naknek, Alaska, improvements of hangar area at Anchorage, Alaska, and con- 
struction of Bear River weir; and $50,000 for improvements at biological labora- 
tories at Beaufort, N. C.; Pensacola, Fla. ; and Woods Hole, Mass. 

Wildlife facilities—The 1953 estimate includes $167,000 for completion of the 
3-year construction program of water-control structures at the Lower Kl»math 
Refuve in California and repair of a railroad trestle at the Crab Orchard Refuge 
in Illinois; $30,000 for two-plane heated hangar and shop at Fairbanks, Alask.; 
and $3,000 for construction of wells at the Patuxent Research Re fuze in 
Maryland. 

General administrative expenses 

This appropriation provides the expenses necessary for general administr: 
at headquarters in Washington, D. C., and at the six regional offices. An increa 
of $36,444 is requested for 1953 after allowing for increased pay costs and will 
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provide $4,205 for one additional budget examiner in Washington, D. C., and 
$32,239 for additional expenses in the six regional offices 


Administration of Pribilof Islands 

This is an appropriation of receipts to provide for management of the Alaska 
fur seal herd and protection of walruses and sea lions; furnishing food, clothing, 
shelter, schooling, and medical attention; maintenance of buildings and roads; 
operation of a byproducts plant for utilizing fur seal carcasses ; and maintenance 
and operation of a supply vessel. An increase of $324,000 over the $1,614,000 
appropriated in 1952 is requested for 1953 to provide the above services in a 
more efficient manner. 

OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The total appropriations approved for the fiscal year 1952 for the administra- 
tion of the Territorial possessions of the United States, the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, and the programs conducted by the Federal Government 
in these areas amount to $39,912,970. The appropriations requested for the same 
purposes total $71,065,000, an increase of $31,152,030. This increase is related 
principally to four programs, distributed as follows: Administration of American 
Samoa, $703,793: administration of trust territory, $4,076,749; Alaska public 
works program, $13,000,000; Alaska Railroad, $14,000,000. These increases to- 
gether with small increases in other items are offset by a reduction of $3,000,000 
in the construction of roads in Alaska, 


Administration of Territories and possessions 

This appropriation provides for the administrative expenses and governmental 
costs chargeable to the Federal Government with respect to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Guam, American Samoa, trust territory, and the Washington office. A new 
item for the island of Canton has been added for 1953. The total increase re- 
quested for 1953 is $5,160,0. 0. 

Territory of Alaska—rThe salary of the Governor and the expenses of his 
office, the travel expenses of the legislators, and the cost of caring for the Alaska 
mentally ill are provided for under this activity. The estimate of $720,360 for 
1953 compares with appropriation of $590,321 for 1952, an increase of $130,039. 
Of this increase, $5,956 is to meet the cost of increased salaries ; $19,384 for the 
Governor’s office, including $15,000 for repair of the Governor’s house: $48,000 
for legislative expenses since the Territorial legislature meets biennially and 
will be convened in 1953; and $56,699 for care and custody of the Alaska insane 
required to meet the provisions of a contract with a sanitarium. 

Territory of Hawaii—This activity provides for the cost of the Governor's 
office and the pay and expenses of the legislators. The estimate of $88,916 for 
1953 is an increase of $51,931 over the appropriation for 1952; $46,700 of the 
increase is for the expenses of the legislators who will meet in 1953. The re- 
mainder of the increase of $5,231 is for the Governor's office, of which $1,280 is 
to meet the cost of salary increases. 

Guam,—The costs under this activity include the Governor's office, levis!ative 
expenses, and transportation of employees between Guam and the mainland. 
The estimate of $237,000 for 1953 is an increase of $10,590 over the 152 app:o- 
priation of $226,410. The increase consists of $8,270 for the Governor’s office 
and $2,320 for the legislative expenses. 

Virgin Islands.—This activity provides for the expenses of the Governor’s 
office and grants to municipalities to support services essential to public safety, 
health, and welfare. The estimate of $1,065,000 for 1953 is an increase of $15,582 
over the $1,048,468 appropriated for 1952. This increase involves an increase of 
$62,470 in the expenses of the Governor’s office of which $21,000 is to meet 
increased salary costs and a decrease of $46,938 for the program of agricultural 
extension which has been transferred to the Department of Agriculture. 

American Samoa>—This activity consists of the expenses of the Governor's 
Office, the chief justice and high court, the legislature, and grants for essential 
Services and operation of civilian government. The 1952 appropriation for those 
purposes was $662,871 and the 1953 estimate is $1,407,100. The increase of 
$744,229 is mostly for grants to meet the cost of administration and operations 
of the local government. Services essential to the public safety, public health, 
and welfare of the Samoan people account for the greater shares of the funds 
requested for grants. 

4rust territory.— the High Commissioner’s office, the judiciary, and grants for 
local government purposes are provided for under this activity. The 1953 esti- 
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mate of $8,273,904 is an increase of $4,101,281 above the amount appropriated 
for 1952. Nearly all of this increase is for grants which are necessary to pro- 
mote the political, economic, social, and educational advancement of the inhab- 
itants of the territory as contemplated under the trusteeship agreement with 
the United States. 

Canton.—The United States and Great Britain have an agreement that each 
shall appoint and station on Canton Isiand an administrator. Great Britain has 
fulfilled its part of the agreement. The 1953 estimate includes $17,000 in order 
that the United States may fulfill its obligation under the agreement. 

General administration This activity provides for the program, executive, 
fiscal, representational, and managerial functions of the Office of Territories in 
Washington. The 1953 estimate of $370,720 compares with an appropriation of 
$281,322 for 1952, an increase of $89,398. Of this increase, $22,760 is for meet- 
ing increased salaries and the remainder is for strengthening the Director's 
office, the Office of Chief Counsel, and the Administrative Division. 


Alaska public works 

This appropriation provides for the construction of public works in Alaska, 
such as schools, hospitals, sewers, water and public utility facilities, wharf, 
dock, and other harbor facilities, bridges, roads, sidewalks, streets, college and 
institutional buildings and facilities, libraries, firehouses, and other public 
buildings. The 1952 appropriation for this program was $7,000,000. The 1953 
estimate is $20,000,000. The increase of $13,000,000 is required to provide those 
public works facilities necessary to serve the greatly expanded population in 
Alaska and the increased demand upon existing facilities by reason of military 
operations. 
Construction of roads, Alaska 

This appropriation provides for the construction and reconstruction of roads 
in Alaska. The 1953 estimate of $17,000,000 is $3,000,000 less than the 152 
appropriation of $20,000,000. The changes in the program for 1953 include an in- 
crease of $796,000 for construction in progress, a reduction of $731,000 in recon- 
struction, and a reduction of $3,065,000 in new construction. 


Operation and maintenance of roads, Alaska 

The highway system of Alaska, under the jurisdiction of the Alaska Road 
Commission, consisted of 3,141 miles on June 30, 1951, and by the close of this 
fiscal year an additional 274 miles will be added. The increase of $418,000 in the 
1953 estimate of $3,318,000 over the $2,900,000 appropriated for 1952 is to provide 
for maintenance of this additional mileage to be added to the highway system 
and for winter maintenance on Thompson Pass. 


Construction, Alaska Railroad 

An appropriation of $16,000,000 is requested for the Alaska Railroad. 
is an increase of $14,000,000 over the appropriation of $2,000,000 for 1952. 

The increase is to provide $3,615,000 for realining and rebuilding an existing 
branch to coal deposits and to extend the branch into a coal-bearing area easily 
susceptible to development in order to meet the coal requirements of additional 
power plants projected in Alaska ; $3,040,000 for extension to the Anchorage and 
Fairbanks industrial areas, extension and improvements to the Anchorage train 
yards, and housing at Curry and Healy, which are two important operating points 
between Anchorage and Fairbanks; $9,094,000 toward the cost of rehabilitating 
the Seward toPortage portion of the railroad; and $251,000 for the purchase of 
ballast cars. 


his 


Virgin Islands public works 

This appropriation provides for the construction of hospital facilities, school 
facilities, sewer systems, water-supply facilities, highways and roads, street 
improvements, and communication facilities. The 1953 estimate of $2,507.10 
is an increase of $1,574,030 over the 1952 appropriation. However, $1,467,000 
of the increase is to liquidate contractual authority used for obligation during 
1952. The estimate for 1953, therefore, represents a reduction in the scope of 
the program undertaken in 1952. 
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ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Salaries and expenses 

This appropriation provides for the over-all direction and supervision of the 
activities of the Department, including program direction and coordination, 
administrative management services, legal services, and general services. The 
1953 estimate for this item is $2,525,000 compared with an appropriation of 
$2,154,911 for 1952. After allowing for increases in salaries due to the 1951 
Pay Act, an increase of $161,107 is provided for these functions. The principal 
increase in $134,050 for program direction and coordination. Other increases 
provide $18,972 for departmental direction, $40,480 for administrative manage- 
ment services, and $16,360 for legal services. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


The Virgin Islands Corporation is an instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment and was created to promote the economic development of the Virgin Is- 
lands, The Corporation’s budget for 1953 calls for an appropriation of $1,920,000, 
which is a reduction of $805,000 below the 1952 appropriation of $2,725,000. 

Of the funds requested for 1953, $111,000 is for operating losses; $144,000 is 
for programs not predominantly of a revenue-producing character; and $1,665,000 
is for loans to the Corporation. The funds requested for loans will be used for 
the same type of loan programs approved for 1952. Included in the 1953 esti- 
mates is an item of $690,000 for the Corporation to acquire the power facilities 
on the island of St. Thomas. 


LOCATION OF PLANTS TO UTILIZE NATURAL RESOURCES 


Before the hearing started we were discussing the contract which 
we signed with the Arkansas Power & Light Co. and the Reynolds Co. 
This contract points up one of the problems that we deal with in the 
defense effort through the regular agencies of the Department. In 
this case there was a question about finding sufficient power for this 
purpose, namely, to develop the aluminum program in Arkansas. 

In my capacity as Administrator of several defense agencies, It 
has been my duty and responsibility to suggest to these agencies and 
to private companies having defense contracts, that they locate new 
plants in areas where they could better utilize our natural resources, 
particularly the four major energy resources, natural gas, coal, oil, 
and electricity. 

We have tried to keep those four energy resources in balance to the 
very best of our ability. 

When the aluminum expansion program was undertaken at the very 
beginning of the defense program, there was a natural tendency 
among the aluminum companies to attempt to locate new plants in 
the Northwest where we liave a cheaper rate for power than in most 
sections of the country. 

It was obvious that it would not be sound to put too much aluminum 
into that area. We have extensive aluminum development in that 
area already and we have permitted some expansion. We have, for 
instance, a plant going into Montana. 


ATTEMPT TO SCATTER PLANTS 
I encouraged the Kaiser people, for example, to locate in Louisiana 


and use natural gas if it was possible. As a result, they expanded 
their facilities in Louisiana to double their previous capacity. 
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Also we gave all the encouragement that we could to the Reynolds 
people to go into Arkansas to locate their plants there if possible. 
We are trying to scatter these plants around for several reasons. 
First, we did not want them to be all concentrated for security 
reasons. 
LOCATION OF REYNOLDS CO. IN ARKANSAS 


Secondly, we wanted distribution for the better use of available 
resources, and therefore, the Reynolds people were encouraged, to 
locate in Arkansas. As you know, one of the largest beds of bauxite 
is in the State of Arkansas. Much of this bauxite is going out of 
Arkansas to other areas to be manufactured into aluminum produc ts, 
If possible, it would be desirable to get plants to locate in Arkansas to 
use that bauxite. 

This morning, I am happy to say, Secretary Searles, after many 
weeks of negotiation, has succeeded in reaching an agreement and 
we have signed a contract with the iciasaan Power & Light Co. and 
the Reynolds Metals Co. 

In that case, we do not have the authority to tell the private com- 
pany where to locate the plant in Arkansas. We might indicate to 
them that if they locate in a certain area it would require more critical 
matérials for transmission of power than somewhere else. That fac- 
tor might have some influence on the location of the plant, but its 
spec ific location is a matter for the private enterprise to decide. 

I am happy that that plant will be located in Arkansas. We feel 
that it is a great step forward for that State. 

However, that contract is only one example of the kind of thing 
that we are trying to do under the responsibility we have to develop 
our natural resources. 


DEMANDS OF INCREASED POPULATION IN WEST 


During the last decade, there has been a 20 million increase in our 
population. Thirty-eight percent of that increase took place in the 
West. The population of the State of Washington has increased by 
42 nercent in the same period. 

That being true, we find an increased burden on western resources 
to meet the demands created by this increase in population. 

There are good reasons why they want to go west. First, they want 
an need to ge t away from the crowded areas of the East; and that is 
understandable. that isa part of hymen nature, and so they move into 
the West, the Southwest, and the Northwest. 

With a growing population, in the Southwest. they face a shortage 
of water to supply the needs of the whole Southwest area—and I do 
not mean just California. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER SOURCES IN WEST 


That, of course, is a tremendous problem. We have been working 
to find new sources of water that can be developed in the Southwest 
There has been discussion on almost every possibility for developing 
new water sources for these vast areas of our country. 

When you try to develop a major water source, there immediately 
develops a political problem, because of State boundaries and com 
peting demands for water. There are engineering problems, also. 
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The Reclamation Service has spent a great deal of time making sur- 
veys and studies with a view to finding new sources of water to serve 
irrigation, municipal supply, and power needs in the West. The, 
power is essential to pay a part of the cost of multipurpose projects. 

For example, the Bonneville Power Administration last year turned 
in $36 million to the Treasury. 

These are examples of the services rendered by the Department of 
the Interior. Population pressure and the demands created by popu- 
lation growth demand planning and programing of western resource 
development if these vital needs are to be met properly. The Depart- 
ment of Interior is responsible for many phases of resource develop- 
ment which contribute to an expanding western economy. 

We have discussed the development of water that is needed, and that 
is one of the most serious problems in America today. We must try 
to control it in one area and try to develop it in another area. 


ACTIVITIES OF BUREAU OF MINES 


Moving from water to other minerals I would like to discuss the 
activities of the Bureau of Mines. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIGNITE BEDS 


That Bureau is doing a very wonderful job in scientific research. 
It is through the Bureau of Mines and their research that we have 
brought up to date—as one example, the development of the lignite 
beds of North and South Dakota. These large lignite beds are use- 
less or practically useless and have been for generations unless you 
can develop a method which is economically feasible to mine, process, 
and ship lignite at costs which allow a private industry to use this 
energy source on an economical basis. The research of the Bureau of 
Mines, for a number of years, has developed such techniques to the 
point where, today, private companies are considering the develop- 
ment of plants which will use lignite as a source of power. 


POSSIBLE LOCATION OF PLANTS IN LIGNITE FIELDS 


For instance, it is possible that another aluminum plant might be 
established in that area if lignite can be developed as a source of power. 
_ In this connection, the Alcoa people are developing a large plant in 
Texas which will use lignite coals to develop the power needed to 
operate the plant. 

That program is under way. They have signed contracts and they 

are proceeding with that development with a view of using a product, 
lignite, that has not been used for a major power development at any 
previous time in our history. 
This kind of research expands our horizon and our future. Every 
tme we develop and accomplish one of these new developments, it 
expands our future and our horizon and it contributes toward better 
living and toward meeting the needs of our growing population. 


94308—52—pt. 2-—-18 





SYNTHETIC FUEL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Another example of research development is our synthetic-fuel 
plant at Louisiana, Mo. During the war, the Army built an ammonia 
plant that cost, if I remember my figures correctly, something like 
$80 million or more. After the war, that plant was turned over to 
the Bureau of Mines of the Department of Interior to operate as an 
experimental plant to carry on research to perfect processes for devel- 
oping liquid fuels out of coal. 

That has been a successful experiment and in time we may develop 
commercially feasible processes for producing liquid fuels from coal. 

Although I will not go into the details, the laboratory which you 
authorized to be constructed in Wyoming is testing a new method 
which may be successful in producing soda ash which is so important 
to our whole economy. 

I point up these things to show what has been accomplished and 
what we are working on to expand our resources. 


EXTENT OF OIL SHALE DEPOSITS 


Another phase of the liquid-fuels research of the Bureau of Mines 
involves the oil shale deposits of the West. 

To give you some idea of the extent of the oil shale deposits in this 
country, I will quote the highest and lowest estimates by geologists on 
these deposits in the West, including Colorado, Utah, Montana, and 
other areas. One geologist has estimated that the deposits contain 
90 billion barrels of liquid petroleum. Another geologist has est- 
mated that the deposits will produce 70 billion barrels. 

To give you some idea of what that means in comparison with petro- 
leum production, we have produced up to date since the discovery of 
oil in the United States, approximately 31 billion barrels, if I remem- 
ber my figures correctly. 

We are today using 7 million barrels a day of petroleum products 
and we are developing and producing only 6 million. That will give 
you an idea of where we are heading in the petroleum field. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. These figures do not meat 


that petroleum production is being curtailed. It may be that we can g 


supply our petroleum needs for the next generation out of the pe- 
troleum fields of the United States and from imports. 


However, we should be on guard to find new sources which would | 
be available to us when we need them and have to have them at a J 


- 


price. 
COMPARISON OF COST OF PRODUCING PETROLEUM 


At the shale oil development plant in western Colorado which 
your committee authorized and which we dedicated 5 or 6 years ago. 
they are producing 400 barrels of petroleum per day. That is the 
capacity of the experimental plant, gentlemen. They can now pro- 
duce that oil within a fraction of a cent of the cost of what the regular 
petroleum costs from the oil fields today, the margin is so close that 
a company in California, a private company, is making investigations 
and giving careful study to developing and oil-production progral 
from the shale in western Colorado. I believe, within the near fr 
ture, that will be a successful development. 

e 
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These examples will give you some idea of the potentials involved 
in these research developments. 

However, we should not be deterred from doing everything we can 
to encourage exploration and development of our regular petroleum 
pools underground. It is most essential, that we continue to support 
full exploration and development of petroleum fields. We have dis- 
covered oil through exploration for many years which has nearly kept 
pace with our expanding demands. 


CONTINUOUS DISCOVERY OF OIL RESERVES 


I will give you figures to show you how the picture changes all the 
time. When I came into the Department 18 years ago, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the American Petroleum Institute were 
using the figures of approximately 21 billion barrels to cover known 
reserves of petroleum in the United States. At the present rate of use 
that amount of reserve as at that date, we would only have lasted for 
14 or 15 years. Today we have approximately 25 billion barrels of 
known reserves and we are producing 6 million barrels per day of 
petroleum. That gives you an idea of the continued growth and 
expansion of the industry. 


INITIATIVE OF OIL INDUSTRY HELPFUL 


The oil industry has expanded greatly and has shown initiative. 
The industry expends a lot of money in exploration and develop- 
ment and they are finding new pools of oil. That program should 
be pushed hard and should be given every encouragement in getting 
that oil that should come out of the ground if possible. 

I want to say in fairness to the oil companies that they have 
jone a wonderful job and an imaginative job. They have put a lot 
of initiative into their work and they have gambled a lot. 

Sure, they are making good profits. They are doing a good job 
end private industry is entitled to its return, especially when they 
put in the energy, money, and effort necessary to success. 


SALT-WATER DISTILLATION PLANTS 


I would like to return to our discussion of the water problem in 
the United States. We were talking about the scientific work that 
ve are doing in the Department of Interior. 

The Department has proposed a bill to Congress asking for author- 
vation to construct two demonstration plants to make potable water 
from salt water. I want two plants but if I get only one I would 
ie satisfied—although I believe we need two plants in order to do the 
job properly. 

We want two demonstration plants to perfect the distillation proc- 
«s for making potable water from salt water. Two plants are needed 
vecause of the different processes which should be studied. These 
lemonstration plants would cost between $25 million and $30 million 
per plant. 

We need large enough demonstration plants so that we could iron 
wt all of the difficulties that go into the development of such a plant, 
‘Swell as to give us an opportunity to do the research work in the 
‘temical fields which would be involved. 
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I am confident that if we had these demonstration plants of the 
proper size that within 5 to 8 years we could bring the cost of distilla- 
tion of salt water into fresh water down to costs which would be 
feasible for large-scale development. 

You can imagine what that would mean to the whole southwest 
part of the United States, to say nothing of the contribution it would 
make to other areas of the world. 

I am hopeful that this project can be given consideration by the 
Congress, because it is one of the scientific problems to which the 
Department should be devoting its attention. 


DISTILLATION PROCESSES PERFECTED BY NAVY 


The Navy has perfected two kinds of processes for distillation 
and they are using them on their ships today. For example, one 
of the two ships for which the keels were laid in Norfolk, one of 
them has a capacity of 7,000 crew and passengers and they have a 
60,000-gallon distillation unit on that one in order to take care of the 
fresh water needs of the ship. 

These units providing distilled water for 7,000 people is equivalent 
to the needs of a smal] town or village in the Southwest. 


PRESENT METHODS COSTLY 


We know that salt water distillation can be done but we also 
know the cost is too high. We want to bring the cost down to where 
it is comparable to the cost of other water. 

Members of Congress should give this authorization bill careful 
consideration because there is no other field in which I feel that the 
Department could make as much of a contribution as in studying this 
water problem. Salt-water distillation, if successful on a large scale, 
and at economical rates, would be of vital importance to many water 
short areas in the United States. 

It would settle so many of the controversies that exist between thi 
States today that could and should be settled. Many States ar 
handicapped in their economic development because of need for wate 
which I feel could be conquered; with a large demonstration plant to 
perfect the process of salt water distillation. 

To me this project has a top rating in our efforts to develop our 
resources and contribute to the welfare of our country. 


- NEEDS TO MEET MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


Now I would like to discuss our defense program and our needs 1! 
meeting military requirements. 

When you consider the cost of Government today, you gentlemer 
as well as other citizens of America are deeply concerned with the 
size of the Federal budget. 

We need to analyze the budget and look at our total economy. We 
must determine: “What part of our economy is going to be able to 
support this kind of a budget, this kind of military requirement. 
and how ?¢” 

We cannot take the cream off of the economy of America and 1ts 
natural resources without expanding our economy and developing 
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better methods for use of our basic resources. We cannot go on 
continuously with a budget such as we have today for the military 
without continuing to expand and develop the natural resource base 
which has to pay for it. 

You do not pay for military requirements out of military use: 
You have to pay for it out of the economy of this country; that is, 
basically, out of the resources of this country. 

What can we do to develop the resource program of the country 
in order to meet and pay for this defense program that we have 
laid before the country ¢ 

We must expand our basic resource program not only to meet the 
material needs such as coal and iron and tin and copper, but to make 
a tax base that will be able to pay the bill. Our natural resources 
must provide the base for our expanded industry from which the 
major share of taxes must come to pay the bill that we are incurring 
today for defense. 

We cannot continue to carry a high level of defense costs unless 
we expand and develop our economy through more effective utiliza- 
tion of our natural resources. 

For example, we talk about exploration for mineral resources 
essential to the defense needs. We have an enlarged defense need 
for minerals which we are trying to meet through an exploration 
program. 

Our exploration program, in my opinion, is inadequate to meet our 
current and future needs. 


NEED FOR LARGER EXPLORATION PROGRAMS 


The exploration programs of the Bureau of Mines and the Geo- 
logical Survey should be 10 times as great as they are today. 

Gentlemen, the discovery of any mineral of any reasonable value 
is worth far more to the economy of the country and results in more 
repayment to the Government itself than the expenses involved in 
such exploration. 

Iam not proposing a WPA project. I am not proposing that we 
comb over the hills with a pick and shovel just to give employment. 
lam not looking for employment, that is not our problem today. 

Iam looking for the best way to find these strategic materials which 
we must find, and we need the men to look for them. We ought to be 
one more exploration work for strategic minerals than we are doing 
today. 


DEPLETION OF TRON ORE RESERVES 


One of our most important strategic minerals is steel. Our primary 
lomestic source of high grade iron ore has been the Mesabi Range. 
You have heard the figures perhaps dozens of times of what thé 
eserves may be in the Mesabi Range. Obviously it is being depleted 
itan accelerated rate every year because we are increasing our pro- 
luction of steel. 

However we are not taking the necessary steps that we should take 
‘omeet Our iron ore requirements 10 or 20 years from now. We ought 
to be developing other sources of high grade iron ore today. We can- 
hot wait until the Mesabi range is completely exhausted. We ought 
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to develop new sources as close as we can to the land base of the con- 
tinental United States. 

We are getting some iron ore from Brazil and from another South 
American country too, but that is a long haul where submarines and 
airplanes could have a field day if we are at war and trying to haul 
it that far. 

We should be directing more attention to the Labrador discovery 
of high-grade iron ore and to the ways in which that source of supply 
can be tapped to meet future requirements. 

Now, I would like to discuss another one of our energy resources— 
electric power. 

ELECTRIC POWER PROGRAM 


The Defense Electric Power Administration was set up in the 
Department of Interior for the purpose of seeing that power could 
be made available to the defense plants that had to be developed to 
meet the needs of the military program. We set up the defense electric 
power program and the private power people, I will say, have coop- 
erated fully with us in meeting our defense needs. 

I told the Advisory Council to the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration in my Department that I would never use the powers en- 
trusted to me under the Defense Production Act to penalize any 
segment of the power industry whether it be private or public. | 
naturally have my views and responsibilities regarding public power 
and I present them to the Congress, where they have the same oppor- 
tunity to appear before the same committee to express their views. 
This defense program, however, must be kept entirely free of any 
entanglement with conflicting views on public power development. 
because we must go straight down the line to our objective to meet 
the military needs. 

I think we have done that so successfully that the private power 
companies have more confidence in our efforts today than they had 
when we started. 


PROGRESS MADE 


We started off far behind schedule in meeting the need for electrical 
power. When we first started in 1950 we had approximately 69 § 
million kilowatts of power. 

From 1951 to 1954, the private power companies and public power 
development will have reached a kilowatt development in this country 
beyond 99 million kilowatts, if we can keep the schedule that we now 
have on the order boards to meet the requirements which have beet 
projected. 

That puts a terrific strain upon the manufacturer who has to mant- 
facture turbines and all kinds of equipment for these electric indus 
tries. That, by the same token, puts a heavy responsibility on the 
Department of Interior and on me as Administrator of this defense 
activity to see that equipment and materials are distributed equitably 
among the segments of the industry. I have tried to carry out thal 
responsibility. 

So far there have been no serious complaints about it. I think we 
are doing the job very successfully. 
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DEMANDS EXCEED SUPPLY OF POWER 


It is apparent that our present schedules are not going to meet the 
future demands for power. 

During the last war, I heard the argument over and over again 
that if we developed any more power it would become surplus and 
excess capacity after the emergency. Well, power happened to be 
the one commodity of which there was no surplus in any spot in 
America after the last war and there were no surplus power plants. 

We found that there was no surplus after the war; but, as in the 
case of petroleum, instead of going down after the war, the use and 
demand continued to rise until we were again faced with this new 
problem of preparation for defense, both pre-Korea and in the post- 
Korean period. 

The trend has accelerated constantly upward, and the private power 
people have recognized that very fully and are meeting it, I think, 
with considerable vigor. They are doing a successful job in meeting 
the demand in most instances. 


NEED FOR PUBLIC-POWER DEVELOPMENT 


I point that out to you because I believe there is room in this country 
for the development of public power in those places where there are 
multiple-purpose projects which can be developed and where private 
enterprise could not possibly do the job that ought to be done. 


HELL’S CANYON PROJECT 


An example is the Hell’s Canyon, which will produce approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 kilowatts. That will be principally a power project. 

Now, the private-power people in Idaho want to develop five small 
dams. If you developed five smaller dams, the total power produc- 
tion from these dams could not equal what the one major dam would 
produce in kilowatts, and it could not do it at the same price. 

Furthermore, five small dams in the river would stop the major 
basin development which ties into the Columbia and which is im- 
portant to the development of the whole Northwest region. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PHOSPHATE BEDS 


Hell’s Canyon power would make it possible to develop the phos- 
phate beds in Idaho. Idaho has the largest known deposits of phos- 
phate in the world which remain undeveloped. Today, we have in- 
suflicient fertilizer to supply more than half of the demand of the 
farmers of America. That statement is made without verification 
but based upon statements made to me by farm experts. 

The principal potash development in America is on public lands, 
where there are three major companies and a fourth one in a minor 
degree. Your principal development is on public land. 

There is a phosphate development in Florida, but it cannot supply 
the market. The phosphates from Florida supply the eastern market, 
but they do not serve the needs of the West. If the phosphate beds 
in Idaho can be developed with this power from Hell’s Canyon and 
if this power would permit its development at a comparable cost, then 
we would develop a new industry and expand the tax base. 
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The tax base could be expanded markedly by the industrial and 
other developments which would result from the construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam. 

I cannot help but repeat history because a good deal of this history 
has taken place since I have been associated with the Department of 


Interior. 


ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON ON CONSTRUCTION OF GRAND COULEE 


I recall the arguments that were put forth in order to build the 
Grand Coulee power plant and the arguments that were put forth to 
keep it from being built. Review those arguments today and deter- 
mine which were sound and those which were unsound. 

We would have been in a desperate position in the last war if it 
had not been that we had that reserve power available from Grand 
Coulee power plant. We did have it available, and it was fortunate 
for the country that we did have it because we were able to expand 
the production of aluminum and other defense items which we had 
to have, and that was the only place where you had sufficient power 
to meet a place big enough to pick the heavy load requirements of 
these big projects like aluminum. 

The examples which I have presented show the need for expanding 
our natural-resource programs. 

The mineral program, of course, is essential to almost every phase 
of defense production. Power is vitally important also in many 
of the strategic metal production processes. It is also important to 
the program of reclamation in those many cases where we need more 
reclamation. 

When I opened my statement I said our Department is responsible 
for the four principal energies—power, natural gas, petroleum, and 
coal. 

Coan SrruaTioNn 


I would like to discuss the coal problem. Many people have felt 
that the coal industry was a dying industry. I believe that the coal 
industry of this country is just on the verge of becoming one of the 
most profitable and one of the most useful industries in America. 
It is within sight of a new growth and importance if we do the two or 
three things that are fundamental to such growth. I think they can 
be done and ought to be done. 


¢ FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF COAL DEPOSITS ESSENTIAL 


You cannot afford to allow a decline in this great natural resource 
with the volume of coal reserves which remain undeveloped and un- 
used in this country. You cannot afford to allow any resource of 
that value to lose its place in our economy. 

Therefore, our ingenuity must be used to continue development o! 
the coal industry in America, : 

None of us knows today how long our gas reserves will last. We 
do not know. We have estimates and geological reports. They may 
last for years; but, at current rate of use, our reserves could be ex- 
hausted in a comparatively short period of time. 

On the other hand, we do know pretty well the extent and characte? 
of our coal reserves. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AREA RESOURCES 


In the Northwest, they happen to be short of coal. They do not 
have much coal in that area. In that area, they have natural water 
in the streams which can produce a great volume of electrical energy. 

They have discovered some oil in that area. They have also dis- 
covered some oil in North and South Dakota that looks like it might 
be a very good field. 

Wherever an area has a natural resource we ought not to stifle it 
because of regional competition. Whatever resources are available 
in each area should be developed in order to meet the demands of the 
American people. We need these resources so badly that in time we 
will regret that we did not do more to expand and develop the use 
of gas in the Southwest and the use of lignite coal in South and North 
Dakota, and the use of falling water in the streams in the Northwest. 

Although I have discussed our resource program generally [ realize 
that you have a program before you in terms of dollars. You must 
consider what you are going to appropriate this year. 


INDIAN PROGRAM 


I believe we have presented a sound budget. We have emphasized 
some activities more than we have before, particularly the Indian 
program. I know that you may ask questions about that. 

I want to say on the Indian program that I support the increases 
proposed to help the Indians. 

Some people may say: “Well, how are you ever going to close down 
the Indian service if you keep expanding the program ?” 

Every dollar that we are asking for the Indian service can be 
spent on facilities that they need now, facilities and services which 
they should have had 5 or 10 years ago, including roads and schools. 
They ought to have them; they need them. If we close down the 
Indian Bureau, it would not eliminate these needs of the Indian 
people which must be supplied in some manner. 

To resolve the Indian problem we must provide the means for a 
large number of Indians to find useful employment away from the 
reservations, and we must provide adequate health education, and 
economic opportunities for those who remain on the reservations. 
This program will require greater appropriations for a number of 
years than have been available heretofore. 

The budget requests for some of our bureaus have remained ap- 
proximately the same as during the current year; some have been 
reduced, and others have increased. 

_My statement this morning has dealt mainly with the broad prin- 
ciples involved in our natural-resource programs. I have not covered 
many of our activities which were covered in some detail in my pre- 
pared statement. At this time I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions you might ask. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary CuapMan. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; it does. 





DEFENSE AGENCIES OF DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Kirwan. Are there any funds in this budget for financing the 
activities the defense administrations established within the Depart- 
ment under the Defense Production Act ? 

Secretary CHapman. No; the defense agencies are not covered in 
our regular budget requests. The defense- -agency estimates will be 
submitted later in the year. 

Mr. Krtrwan. To what extent have you curtailed regular programs 
to provide manpower for the Defense Administration activities ’ 

Secretary CHapMAn. Well, I believe the best answer to that, Mr 
Chairman, is the reduction in our appropriation as the result of the 
Korean situation; adjusting our regular activities to fit into the de- 
fense program itself. 

There was a reduction of $135 million in our 1952 appropriations 
compared to those approved for 1951. That adjustment has been 
going on over a period of 2 years. 


WORK OF PAST FEW YEARS PAYING OFF IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Now, Mr. Secretary, there has been more money spent. 
I think, in the past 4 years in the Department of the Interior than had 
been spent, I think, in 44 years preceding; is that correct? 

Secretary CHapMan,. That is, I believe, about correct. 

Mr. Krrwan. And had not that money been spent in the past 4 years 
we certainly would have been wasting dollars today, rushing here and 
there in the emergency effort trying to get the things that we have 
to have, were it not for the things that have been done in the last 4 
years with this money that has been spent; is that not right ? 

Secretary CHapmMan. Oh, we would be wasting endless dollars try- 
ing to meet this emergency without the energy resources, the met: als 
and the basic data which have been made possible by Interior activities 
conducted during the past 4 years. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. Kirwan. And I think that there has been a contribution made 
toward the defense effort by this committee and by the Congress and 
by the Department of the Interior with these funds that were requested 
by the Department of the Interior, the spending of which enabled you 
to go forward on the programs with respect to coal, power, oil, or 
whatever it may be—reclamation and so on. 

Secretary CHArMAN. Let me illustrate, to show you what it would 
mean. 

If you had not appropriated the funds during the last 4 years for 
power development, when we started this defense program 2 years 
ago, we would not have been able to set up defense plants to produce 
aluminum which could use hydroelectric power for energy. Many 
other types of plants would not have been established for lack of 
power or mineral raw materials. 

In other words, we would have wasted millions and millions of 
dollars developing emergency methods for meeting these resource 
needs which are basic to defense production. 

Some people regret the contest that goes on in the business an’s 
mind concerning private power versus public power. I want to say 
to you that this competition has been healthy; it keeps both of us 
on our mettle. I believe the private-power people have vastly i 
proved their effort because of it. 
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Today, we have on the order board the dams under way; we have 
construction underway so that at a certain date we know exactly 
how many kilowatts will be available. We can tell a businessman, 
“You can locate this plant up here,” not necessarily at a particular 
dam but in the transmission grid area that ties in with it. 

You have built the Denison Dam in the Southwest. The Corps and 
Reclamation have built other dams for flood control and reclamation 
but these dams provide power facilities and we sell the power. 

Based upon these actions, we have increased the power supply in 
many areas, and this morning we signed a contract with the Arkansas 
people which allows an aluminum plant to locate in that State. If 
we Geil not had the power at a certain date, we could not have signed 
that contract nor could we tell them where to locate the plant. 

Because we do have this certain date based upon the appropria- 
tions which you have passed, we are able to tell industry where and 
when they can proceed with new plant expansion. This favorable 
situation Ra saved millions of dollars. It would be impossible to tell 
you what it would have cost without that preliminary work, without 
having gone ahead with the program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is it not a fact that during the last war and, getting 
into preparations for defense efforts and everything, that without 
this committee, the Congress and the Interior Department our huge 
industries and our method of production could not have gone forward 
to keep abreast of the fellow that is carrying the gun and showing to 
the rest of the world what is back of that fellow with the gun? What 
I mean is, that we just could not have located those plants in those 
areas of coal or oil or other resources, had we not developed and 
stayed abreast of the situation. Is that not right? 


EXAMPLE—ALUMINUM PLANT IN ARKANSAS 


Secretary CHApMAN. Well, Congressman, I mentioned this little 
plant, and it is a little plant compared with others, in Arkansas where 
we have signed the contract this morning. It will be a $100 million 
project and it will be taxed. They will have to pay taxes and it will 
increase our production of aluminum which is so vital to our defense 
effort. 

_ What it means to the State of Arkansas is not just employment; 
it means taxes for the State of Arkansas and it means taxes for the 
Federal Government as well as profits for the company. 

The power situation is so tight in the United States that they could 
not locate that plant anywhere else under present conditions. 

They wanted to go to Corpus Christi and use natural gas but we had 
some plants there and we did not want to put more aluminum plants 
in that area. 

They wanted to go to the Northwest but we could not guarantee a 
power supply in that area under present schedules. 

So, you see, in this particular case we were able to tie up an agree- 
ment with the Arkansas Power & Light Co., and the Southwest Power 
Administration, based on the money you have given us for the past 
tyears. Since we know at a date certain that we can develop so many 
‘llowatts, we can say to them, “We will have this much ready,” and 
they can start to build a plant and they locate it where the bauxite 
and power is available. It will be helpful to our defense effort. 
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In this case we were able to combine public and private power 
resources and thereby made possible production to keep abreast of 
the bov with the gun—you must keep abreast of the boy with the 
gun. You must support him in the field with the things he needs 
to fight. This is our responsibility—and I do not know of any better 
illustration I can give you this morning. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN WORK OF DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. And because a committee like this is helping in the 
development, I do not want to be talking about theoretical thing. 
today. 

You could not get into Youngstown on the railroad because there 
was high water going over the tracks. Now, you have reservoirs. 

What I am leading up to is the fact that this private company that 
was burning coal is now building a $50 million plant and they want 
to get the first release of the water that comes over the dam. 

You were there the other day, too, and you only saw a little water. 
Today there are 11 miles of water 114 miles wide, and the private 
power company is spencing $50 million to get the first release of 
that water. 

Secretary CoapmAn. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. And the taxes alone on that one plant are going to 
pay not only more than the cost of $2 million or $3 million to build 
that dam, but it has saved the valley from floods. It has kept the 
mills supplied with water all summer. 

Before you built the reservoirs we only had 11 billion gallons of 
reserve capacity there. Today we have 70 billion. Before we got 
our first rainfall in September, which was the dry season. we had 
used 50 billion gallons of water. Now, suppose we only had 11 bil- 
lion—just where would we be? 

Secretary CuarMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. And it is under this committee that you developed it. 

Secretary CuapMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Since I have been allowed to sit on this committee I 
have seen the members—and I am not speaking for myself—of this 
committee doing a good job in bringing to the Congress these things 
that make America great and have enabled us to go forward. 

Because of that in the State of Ohio there are 350,000 people today 
getting rural electricity. 

Secretary CuarMan. I think that is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. That means that 350,000 people probably each have 
a washing machine and maybe one-half of them have a mangle. an¢ 
everyone has an electric iron. Practically every farm is electrified 
All of that electricity is helping the steel plants also, helping thos 
plants to produce the steel. The Government gave them the money 
to put up the poles. The private people said that they could not put 
them up. The point is that those 350,000 who today are getting elec- 
tricity have certainly added a lot to the American economy in the 
State of Ohio and all the way down through. 

Secretary Cuarman. That is what makes it so productive. Ou! 
usefulness and ability to produce is extended down to the individuals 
It provides them with the equipment and services which increase the! 
productivity. 
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America is producing today at a rate unprecedented in the world. 

I appreciate this chance of coming here to thank you, sir, because 
all of you have had such a deep interest in these things and I am 
very pleased to present this program to you. I am sorry I could not 
appear when you first opened the committee hearings. 

{r. Kirwan. I enjoyed your presentation very, very much, as 
one member of the committee. 

Mr. Norre.y. 1 enjoyed your statement, Mr. Secretary. I think 
you are making a very good Secretary of the Interior. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Thank you, Congressman. 


CONTRACT FOR POWER IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. Norrewu. I do have a few questions I would like to ask about 
the power situation in Arkansas. 

Iam glad you signed the contract that you are making this morning. 
I got a little uneasy about your contract for a while on account of the 
negotiations that were going on. Iam wondering what was the major 
trouble regarding the contract. 


POLICY IN SIGNING CONTRACTS 


Secretary Cuarman. Mr. Congressman, as I told you, Under Sec- 
retary Searles carried on the negotiations for that contract, and he is 
thoroughly familiar with the details. I am not so familiar with the 
details, but there were a number of problems to be resolved. 

First, we have a fundamental policy that we do net sign any con- 


tract that would shut off our preference customers from receiving 
public power to meet their requirements at a future date. We do not 
want to sign any contract that would interfere with their rights under 
the law. 

There was also the question as to who should deliver the power, the 
private company or the Government. For preference customers, we 
not only have the right but the obligation to do it. 


ADDITIONAL DAMS REQUIRED 


This is what we have done. We have protected the preference cus- 
tomer’s right to the extent he can be protected. In conference with 
the two Senators from that State, the power company and others we 
liscussed what the future situation would be, and we agreed that 
two additional dams should be built in that area to meet preference 
customer requirements by 1957. 

I have indicated that [ would support the efforts of the Corps of 
Engineers to obtain funds to construct the two additional dams. I 
will do that as I did last year, when I went before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee handling the civil functions bill and supported 
‘number of their critically needed projects which had been eliminated 
inthe House action on their bill. : 

We have a responsibility to construct the other two dams in order 
‘0 meet preference customer requirements by 1957 regardless of the 
status of the defense program. 
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RATE PROBLEM IN NEGOTIATIONS 


A second problem involved is the negotiation of the contract related 
to price. They also wanted a 30-year contract without revision. 

I do not believ e that we should sign a contract for 30 years without 
the right to rev iew the rates because there are too many contingencies 
which may arise. It is impossible for me as an official or for them to 
foresee what would be the picture 20 or 30 years from now. I would 
not sign a contract blanketing public power to a 30-year base. I think 
we should have a right to review at a reasonable period. I do not 
want any period that is so close that you have the risk that they may 
lose their capital investment, having the risk of prices being raised 
on them at improper intervals. 


RATE STRUCTURE 


However, in this instance the investment was large and the aluminum 
company wanted to know what its rates would be for the entire period. 
Therefore, we had to provide in the contract for definite rate adjust- 
ments over the 30-year period. 

Mr. Norretn. On that rate question, Mr. Secretary, what would that 
amount to and how does it work? Is it for every 5 years? 

Secretary CHapMAN. We are providing two kinds of power for thie 


aluminum load, namely, primary power and secondary power. The 


base price of the primary power is 5.2 mills per kilowatt-hour on the 
average for the first 10 years. We provided for a 5-percent increase 
at the end of the tenth year and twentieth year 1 respectively. The 
base price on the secondary power is 114 mills for the first 5 years, 11) 
mills for the next 10 years, 134 mills for the next 5 years, and 2 mills 
during the last 10 years of the contract. 

Mr. Norreit. So then you have provided definite rate adjustments 
in the contract to protect the Government over the 30-year life of the 
contract. 

Secretary CHapMAN. That is what we attempted to do. 

Mr. Norrevt. These rate adjustments amount toa fixed ceiling above 
which the rates to the aluminum company cannot rise. 

Secretary CHarmMan. That is correct. These ceilings protect the 
Reynolds Metal Co. and makes it possible for them to know in advance 
what their power costs will be. 

Mr. Norreit. As I understand it, that increase is borne equaily )) 
the Reynolds Metals Co. and the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

Secretary CuarMan. They agreed to split . between them; yes. 

Mr. Norreie. Now, how does that work? Say that the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. buys so much power, if it does buy—I do not know 
what the contract is. 

Secretary Cuarpman. Well, there is a service exchange charge We 
mi ake with each other. It is buying in a way, but it is actually a 
service exchange we make with each other. 

Mr. Norrext. Well, let me put it this way: If in 10 years whe! 
you reviewed your rates the second time, you decided that the rates 
should be increased. 

Secretary CuapMan. Yes. 

Mr. Norretn. Say, to the maximum extent that contract would 
permit. 
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Secretary Cuapman. Yes. 

Mr. Norretxi. Now, does that in any way affect the cost of the power 
secured by the Arkansas Power & Light Co. from the Southwestern 
Power Administration ? 

Secretary Cuapman. Yes; that would affect that cost; it would 
affect the cost factor for the Southwestern Power Administration, the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., and the Reynolds people. You see, it 
isa three-way agreement. 

Mr. Norrett. Would it increase the cost of the power that comes 
from the Southwestern Power Administration ? 

Secretary Cuapman. Yes; it would. 

Then another factor comes into play later when we review other 
factors—and here there is only the question of three-quarters of a 
mill involved for secondary power, but that increase would have meant 
tothe Administration quite a few dollars. 

Now, the reason that I was adamant in not agreeing to a lower rate 
was the fact that in the contract between Southwestern Power 
Administration and Oklahoma Power & Light Co.—I am afraid 
that the rates are too low. We were so anxious to settle many con- 
troversial issues in that contract in order to get started that we may 
have to adjust rates after we have some operating experience. Inci- 
dentally, I insisted on a 3-year review of rate on that contract. It 
was the first contract of that nature that we had negotiated and it 
was so complicated that it was difficult to get all of the factors clarified. 
Therefore, we provided for a 3-year review without any cost limit on 
adjustment in rates. If our rates are too low, we will make adjust- 
ments at the time provided for review. In the current negotiations 
I wanted to make reasonably sure that the rates were not too low. 


RATES NOT AFFECTED BY LOCATION OF PLANT 


Mr. Norrety. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, under this contract the 
power company, as I understand your statement, agreed to deliver 
the power at a certain rate, a certain specific rate anywhere in its area, 
I assume. 

Secretary CHapMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Norretn, Anywhere in its area of operations under the juris- 
dictional State set-up down there in Arkansas. 

Secretary CuarmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Norrety. In other words, it would deliver the power in this 
place or that one and the other one, anywhere in that area that it has 
charge of for the same rates. 

Secretary CuapmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Norreri. How can that rate be changed in the future? 

Secretary CuapMan. Well, of course, that rate that they charge to 
their private customers cannot be changed by us. 

Mr. Norrett. The Federal Power Commission ? 

Secretary CuapMAn. We would have no authority on that. 

Mr. Norrety. In other words, say the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
‘hould decide that, subsequent to the location of the aluminum plant 
in Arkansas, “We want to deliver this power here at a certain rate, 
‘little bit lower than the contract rate that exists today.” Before it 
hade that rate it would have to get the consent of the Federal Power 

ommission 4 
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Secretary Cuapman. That is right, if it involves Southwestern 
rates. 


PROCESSING PLANTS SHOULD BE NEAR RAW MATERIAL SOURCE 


Mr. Norretyi. Now, I am mighty glad that you approved this con- 
tract. Naturally we in Arkansas feel that we have not received our 
share of the processing plants in the field of bauxite. Down in 
Arkansas those of us who live within the bauxite area think that these 
processing plants ought to be located in the bauxite area. You would 
not think about taking vour oil refinery away from the oil fields. 

Secretary CuapmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Norretyi. Or a cotton gin away from the cotton fields. 

So naturally, first of all, we wanted a plant in Arkansas because we 
had the bauxite; secondly, we wanted the plant to be located in the 
bauxite area because that is where the resource is. 


ALLOCATION OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Now, I have this question. You have nothing to do with the loca- 
tion of the plant, I know that; but you do have something to do with 
the allocations of strategic materials. 

Secretary CHarmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Norrevi. What is your plan or method of procedure regard- 
ing the allocations of materials for a plant like this? Say you hav 
an area where you do not need more than, we will say, $100,000 
worth of strategic materials, such as copper and aluminum and steel 
or whatever might be, whereas there is a site over some place else where 
you would need over $1 million worth and there is another site in 
some other section where you would need three or four million or more. 

Secretary CHarman. I see your point. 

Mr. Norreti. What do you do in those cases ? 

Secretary Cuapman. This is the way we would handle it and this 
wonld be the normal process under which it would come up. 

First, the private company would go down there and would look 
around to see where it wanted to locate that plant but, before signing 
the contracts, being good businessmen, they would first present their 
request to the Defense Electric Power Administration for the ma- 
terials they needed for power facilities and that Administration would 
scrutinize their request to see how much they needed in aluminum 
and copper and steel. 

They might say, “Well, this is a lot for this plant if it is locate 
here but if it is loe ene at another point, they would need less critica! 
materials for power facilities. I think before they signed a contract 
the Defense Power manera tt ation would check that immediate! Ys 
because we check the amount of equipment that goes into the powe! 

plant. So, we check that but we have no authority actually to tell 
fee where to put it other than the control over critical materials. 


FEASIBILITY OF PLANT IN BAUXITE AREA 


Mr. Norreiy. That is the procedure; but we are taking the positio 
that we can supply any site in the bauxite area, around Benton and 
Bauxite. We have the resource, the gas, the oil, and we have th 
labor. We have everything there. 
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Secretary Cuapman. That is right. 

Mr. Norretu. Now, then, I will be frank with you. My informa- 
tion is that it would take practically nothing to supply the bauxite 
area, the region around Benton and Bauxite, with power. 

I understand it would take quite a large sum at one of the other 
sites. I will not mention that site by name. 

Now, then, since there is a site there that engineers anywhere will 
tell you is suitable and economical on which to construct a plant, I 
do not see why we need to waste any strategic materials somewhere else. 

Secretary CuapMan. I agree. Ido not think we should locate any- 
where where we need more than the minimum amount of material 
to locate. 


GENERAL WHEELING CONTRACT IN SOUTHWEST 


Mr. Norreii. Now, you were considering a contract, according to 
Mr. Douglas Wright regarding the general ‘wheeling of power in that 
area 

Secretary CnarMan. That is right. 

Mr. Norrevi. Will you give us a brief statement on that ? 

Secretary CHapMan. Well, Congressman, that contract just reached 
me last week. I have not reviewed it nor have I had a conference 
about it. 

Mr. Norre.y. I understand it has been in the Department. 

Secretary Cuarman. It has been with the staff working on it but 
those contracts I always review myself before they are acted upon 
and I just got back Friday from the hospital. 

Mr. Norreti. Do you have any idea when you might be able to get 
to it? 

Secretary CuarmMan. No: it will take at least 10 days before I could 
really give it consideration, and I hope within that time to be able 
to review it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES TO ENRICH OUR ECONOMY 


Mr. Norreui. I have studied your budget. I have been on this com- 
mittee a long time and I know reason: ably well most of your requests. 

Now, I realize that Iam constitutionally conservative and oftentimes 
[have not gone along because I was worried over the financial position 
of the country, not because I did not think it was a good program nor 
because you did not need it. 

Secretary Cuarman. I know that. 

Mr. Norrett. Now, my question is, How can we continue as we have 
been going, getting a little more into debt each year without stopping 
somewhere ? 

Secretary CuHapmMan. Congressman, that is appropriate to my re- 
uarks. As I said a moment ago we cannot afford to do it and our 
hole economy will collapse if we do not expand our domestic and 
iational resource programs to meet the cost. These programs must 
pay for our expanded defense operations. Without such expansion 
‘ou cannot meet your military program ; you will not be able to pay for 
them. 

Mr. Norreti. Well, Mr. Secretary, maybe you are correct on that 

but in other areas you are continuing to spend the money. 
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Secretary CuapMan. We will continue to spend money for the mili- 
tary needs as long as the emergency exists, of course, and that is a 
pretty heavy bill to meet. As I said earlier—all expenditures for the 
military do not produce revenues for the Treasury, they do not pro- 
duce new wealth. We get security from such expenditures, which is 
essential. To pay that cost, we must expand programs which utilize 
our resources and create new wealth. 


EXTENT OF NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. Norrevy. Well, Mr. Secretary, you know the plan of the Com- 
munist Party. The idea was that they would take over certain areas 
and we—this country—could break itself and its economy and then 
they would take us by default, which I do not think they can ever clo. 
But sometimes I think we are going too far. I do not know how we 
are going to continue it year after year after year. I am sincere when 
I say I don’t know how much further we can go. 

Secretary CHarpMan. We must bear in mind that the only way to 
meet our indebtedness, which is alarming, if you stop to think is by 
means of increasing the productivity of America. If we do not con- 
tinue to increase the productivity of America—we will be in danger. 

We are both approaching this problem with the same concern. We 
may differ as to the method by which we meet the emergency and 
preserve our solvency. Let us go back to our history books for the 
economic picture. 

In 1917 just as we entered the First World War we had a national 
debt of only $17 billion but our national income was around $40 billion. 
It may have been less than $40 billion. Now, what happened to us 
in the intervening period from 1917 to 1952? 

We fought the First World War at a terrific cost. After the First 
World War we experienced a slight recession. Next we began defense 
preparation prior to our entry into the Second World War. Our 
defense preparations involved Federal expenditures beyond the imag- 
ination of anybody at that time. 

Then, what happened? We had the second war and as we came out 
of that war we found ourselves immediately or almost immediately 
faced with the necessity of becoming prepared for another war and 
we are preparing for the third world war and actually fighting it in 
some sectors. 

But in preparing for this third world war we find that the costs 
have gone up and up. But, what has happened to our economy ? 

We find that instead of $17 billion indebtedness we now have $265 
billion of indebtedness. We also have more than $300 billion of 
national income. 


HIGH LEVEL OF NATIONAL INCOME 


Mr. Norrety. Yes, and that is exactly the thing that now con- 
cerns me. We have gone up to that point and we do not want to go 
back. I am worrying and wondering how much further we will want 
to go. In other words, we are there on this high level with more en 
ployment than ever before. 

Secretary Cuarpman. That is right. 
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Mr. Norreww. Salaries are higher than ever before. And at the 
same time we are helping to support large portions of the world and 
assisting in the military preparation of large areas of the world; and 
yet if we cut any of this out we immediately have an employ ment 
problem on our hands. If and when we get to the point where we 
are not required to meet this emergency, when we are not any longer 
preparing militarily—and most of the budget is for that—then we 
have a recession, do we not / 

Secretary Carman. I do not know how better to explain than to 
use one eXample. 


CONTINUED DEMAND FOR PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


At the time of this last war our use of petroleum products was at 
a certain level. Everybody, including the industries, thought that 
immediately when the war was over the use of petroleum products 
would start to decline, everybody expected it. I do not know of any- 
body that did not. 

Then, what happened? Instead of declining, the use of petroleum 
products continued upward even before we began the current defense 
production program. Our domestic use of petroleum products shows 
us the actual needs of the country, the actual use by the people of com- 
modities for their standard of living. Our higher standard of living 
allows us to use all of these commodities that we are using. 

Of course, the $300 billion of national income comes basically from 
the fact that our workers have a larger income and can buy more of 
the things that they need and that is what will keep your economy up, 
as much as anything i in the world. 

We cannot keep a high level of national income if our raw-materials 
base is contracting rather than expanding. 

Mr. Norretn. Well, I certainly hope you are right. I pray you are 
right. I want you to be right. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. None of us wanted to fall and we have got to 
watch, Mr. Congressman, this Communist thing. Obv iously they 
take advantage of discontent and poverty and all of that kind of 
thing, to bring their ideas in. Those ideas cannot thrive in a country 
with a standard of living like ours because they cannot match it. 
There is nothing that they have been able to offer anywhere in the 
world like it. They have not been able to do it and I do not see how 
they can match it. The thing we have to watch is not to let our econ- 
omy crack up under it. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you on your 
very fine statement this morning on the natural resources picture and 
its importance to the economy and to the defense effort. 

I would just like to make a comment on the colloquy you have been 
having with Congressman Norrell with reference to the debts; I will 
make an effort to be brief. 


IMPCRYVANCE OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


I quite agree with your observation that in dealing with the problem 
of the debt, the national debt, the expansion of our - productive capac- 
ity is very important, As a matter of fact, I think that when we talk 
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about paying the debt, servicing the debt and so on, we ought to add 
another factor and that is we must expand our economy to produce 
more goods to take care of the over-all problem of an excessive amount 
of money in circulation. 

The real answer to inflation in the long run is production. We have 
talked a lot this morning about financial deficits and it is a trouble- 
some problem, but we have learned to live with it. 

Your Department is concerned with the most important deficit that 
we can have to face in time of danger and that is the deficit of natural 
resources. A financial deficit you may live with and may overcome, 
but clearly we cannot survive at a critical moment in our history, with 
a resources deficit. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. That is correct. 


DEPARTMENT FURNISHES NU@LEUS OF ECONOMY 


Mr. Jackson. Your Department provides the muscle, the energy, 
the fuel, the raw material for our economy. Certainly we must expect 
economies, especially in nonproductive fields during this period of 
emergency. But I firmly believe that, as I have used the illustration 
from time to time, the Department of the Interior could better be 
called “Enterprise U.S. A.” 

In doing business you must plow back into that business a certain 
portion of your earnings if you want your business to continue to 
thrive and prosper. If you fail to do that you will end up some day 
without a business. So, under the Department of the Interior we are 
in effect plowing back a part of our earnings for expanding the 
America of tomorrow to deal with not only the normal domestic needs 
of our people but to provide basic resources for our over-all mobiliza- 
tion effort. 

In connection with the mobilization effort I know first hand the 
importance of just two agencies, the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines. They are working day and night these days with the Atomic 
Energy Commission trying to locate new sources of uranium. 

Secretary CHapmMan,. That is right. 

Mr. Jackson. There is a resource that is indispensible to the secu- 
rity of America and a free world, at the same time supplying a new 
fuel for peacetime uses. Our people forget that our stockpile of 
atomic bombs is nothing more or less than a stockpile of energy, energy 
which can be converted overnight to fuel various peacetime engines 
to better mankind. 

At the same time, your department is providing additional power 
which is important to our domestic economy and again indispensable 
to our defense effort. 

The same thing is true of oil and coal and preservation of ow 
timber resources, providing grazing land—all of those things, I think 
very sincerely, are just as important, and a factor in trying to meet 
the deficit actually in raising the dollars to provide for the payment 
of our indebtedness which is tremendous. Unless we have an expand: 
ing economy, an ever-expanding economy, we are going to find our- 
selves bankrupt from a resources point of view. We cannot find an 
answer in dollars alone. 

Secretary Cuapman. I think that is true, Congressman. I feel 
very deeply about that because I see it at first hand. I can see how 
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these resources meet that need. Our economy is expanding and it is 
essential that we continue that expansion. 

Mr. Jackson. We must balance our budget and pay our debt, but if 
we did that and failed to provide for new sources of raw material and 
failed to develop our resources adequately we would find ourselves in 
a very desperate situation one day. 

I see it every time I go to the Atomic Energy Committee meetings. 
I find that the ‘lags that we are suffering in production in trying to get 
certain plants in operation do not involve dollar deficits. They in- 
volve resource deficits and we must never confuse those two things. 

Secretary CHapMan. That is right. 


UNIMPORTANCE OF DOLLARS AS COMPARED TO RESOURCES 


Mr. Jackson. Some people sometimes get the idea that finding 
dollars is the answer to all our ills. The Russians cer tainly are not 
concerned about dollars or rubles, and when we are up against such 
a deadly foe, we have got to learn to marshal our resources more effec- 
tively and more efficiently, not only for our domestic needs, for right 
now the very heart of our security as a nation is related to our national 
resources. 

That is all, Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Furco.o. I believe that it is one of the great tragedies, that 
people often will recognize only dollars. If people saw several million 
dollars floating down ‘the rivers and streams they would be in a great 
hurry indeed to pick it up; but they cannot see that more than that 
amount of topsoil is going down into the ocean. 

Now, I want to go off the record for a moment if I might, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


POWER AND ENERGY STUDIES IN NEW ENGLAND-NEW YORK AREA 


Mr. Furcoto. Now, Mr. Secretary, I would appreciate it if you could 
give me some kind of a statement as to your view of the nec essity and 
the urgency for this proposed $50,000 study in the Massachusetts and 
New England and New York area. 

Secretary CHarMan. Let me make a brief statement and then I will 
supply additional facts for the record. 

In the first place, Congressman, I do not see how New England, that 
whole area, can afford not to have studies and surveys made. When 
I say that I am looking at the industrial picture of the area. 


HIGH COST OF POWER IN NEW ENGLAND 


I am looking and thinking of the number of factories that have 
moved from New England into other areas of the country. One of 
the reasons for the loss of industry in New England is the high cost 
of power production in that area. They cannot meet the competition 
with other areas. of the country. 

New England needs a survey badly in order to find out how to use 
its water resources, its mineral resources, and its power resources. 
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New England has not had a comprehensive study of that kind. 
They need one badly, to determine how better to use their water re- 
sources, as well as their mineral resources. 

I think that New England is not being treated justly in resources 
development, in relation to other sections of the country. 

There should be a survey made up there. Anyone trying to perfect 
figures. to show what: should be done and what results might be at- 
tained, without a survey, does not have adequate basic data for such 
an analysis. 

It is obvious to anybody living in New England what is happening 
to industry. What are the reasons? How can that trend be stopped? 
How can we make better use of the resources of New England? Are 
the resources of New England being used to the best advantage of the 
people of New England and in turn to the people of the United States? 
These are the questions which need study and analysis. I will be glad 
to furnish information in more detail to show the need for the survey 
which we are requesting. 

Mr. Fvurcoto. Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate it if that could be 


included in the record. 
Mr. Kirwan. All right. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT SUPPORTING INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BupaetT ReQvEsT FOR POWER AND 
ENERGY StupreEs, NEw ENGLAND AND NEw York 


The $50,000 requested by the Department of the Interior for power and energy 
studies in the New England-New York region during the fiscal year 1953 is of 
great importance to the people of New England and the Nation. 

Now is the time to make such studies when they can be considered in the for- 
mulation of recommendations by the New England-New York Interagency Com- 
mittee. Its comprehensive survey of resource potentialities in this area is pres- 
ently in full swing except for these power and energy studies. Their continued 
postponement until after the survey is completed and projects are underway may 
result in a miscarriage of congressional policy or in the waste of millions of 
dollars in rectifying project plans. 

Without such studies it will be impossible to assure that the planning of hydro- 
electric development in conjunction with Corps of Engineers reservoir projects 
will be based on consideration of the needs of public and cooperative electric 
systems as well as private systems in accordance with the power-marketing 
policy established by Congress. 

The importance of such studies to the State of Massachusetts, for example, is 
obvious when it is realized that there are 41 municipally owned electric systems 
in the State. These municipal plants serve about 150,000 customers in com- 
munities with population aggregating nearly half a million. They are today 
dependent for their power supply either on higher-cost small generating stations 
or on the private systems within whose service areas they operate. 

The planning of hydroelectric development where feasible in connection with 
reservoir projects must provide projects adapted to the needs of these small 


public systems. Otherwise the preference provision which Congress wrote into | 


section 5 of the 1944 Flood Control Act, designed to assure public and cooperative 
systems equality of power supply opportunity, is little more than an empty gesture 

Recent Federal Power Commission statistics show that these public and ©00)- 
erative systems in New England are paying private power companies an average 
of nearly 114 cents per kilowatt-hour for nearly half a billion kilowatt-hours 0! 
wholesale power supply. For some of those entirely dependent on such purchased 
power the average cost may run to nearly 2 cents. 

Such power costs may prove to be from one and a half to two times the rates 
which they should ultimately pay. This means that they are faced with a0 
insuperable problem in their attempts to furnish low-cost power to their com 
munities. This in turn tends to support high rates throughout the region. AS 
a result, homes and farms are using much less electricity each year thal the 
national average, while high power costs are discouraging industrial activity 
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Other regions, which are competing with New England for industry and popu- 
lation are already enjoying lower rates as a result of the policy established by 
Congress for marketing power from Government dams. New England and New 
York are entitled to the same advantage if the New England-New York Inter- 
ageney Committee survey shows that considerable blocks of hydroelectric power 
can be developed in connection with river-basin programs. 

Postponement of the participation of the marketing agency to the later stages 
of the New England-New York program could mean that the planning will have 
jelled to such a point that the large population served by public and cooperative 
electric systems would be deprived of all benefits from the developments. For 
the later changes in plans to meet their needs would be found too costly to be 
considered. 

The circumstances surrounding the construction of the Philpott Dam and 
Reservoir in the Roanoke Basin in Virginia provides an excellent example of the 
costly results of postponing consideration of the Interior Department’s marketing 
responsibility. 

The Philpott project involves a relatively small power plant in conjunction 
with an important flood-control dam. It is located near two municipally operated 
power systems at Danville and Martinsville, Virginia. The project is now under 
construction by the Corps of Engineers and is due for initial operation this 
year. 

The power features of this project were designed with the cooperation of the 
Federal Power Commission on a basis which considered only sale of the power to 
the private electric utility operating in the area. On this basis, with the plant 
designed to operate only on the peak of the utility’s load, the entire 14,000-kilo- 
watt capacity was put into a single generating unit. 

When, at a much later date, the Interior Department undertook to study the 
marketing possibilities it was found that the municipally owned systems at 
Martinsville and Danville were interested in securing their entire power supply 
from the Philpott project. To adapt the project to meet their need required sub- 
stitution of two or three smaller units for the one large unit. 

This could have been planned originally. But at the late date when the 
Department of the Interior marketing studies came into the picture, it was found 
that a change would increase the cost of the project by $2,000,000. This proved 
economically impossible in terms of effect on power costs. Consequently, the 
lack of Interior Department studies during the early stages of planning thwarted 
the marketing policy established by Congress, The cities will not get the power. 
The company will. 

Congress should not permit this situation to be repeated in the New England- 
New York study. The planning of projects must assure the 66 municipal and 
‘cooperative electric. systems the opportunity established by Congress in all of its 
provisions for marketing power from Federal dams. 

I am, therefore, urging that the $50,000 requested by the Interior Department 
for these power and energy studies in the New England-New York region be 
approved as essential to the soundness of the inter-agency survey now in pro- 
gress. Without it the people of the region are likely to lose many of the advan- 
tages which are already benefiting other parts of the country. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Secretary, it is rather late and I do not want to 
keep you unduly. 

Secretary CHapmMan. I do have a meeting, but do not let that deter 
you, 

Mr. Fenton. Well, there are a lot of things that I could take up 
with you, which I will not, Mr. Secretary, because of the time. 

In the first place, Mr. Secretary, I am glad to see that you are back. 

Secretary CuapMan. Thank you. I am glad to be here. 


RECENT MINE DISASTER 


Mr. Fenton. I have a lot of things to talk about, but I believe I 
will touch upon one thing that has not been touched upon this morning, 
ir. Secretary, in relation to the Bureau of Mines and the recent mine 
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disaster we had out in Illinois. I wish that you would comment on 
the particular disaster if you will and how it may have been avoided. 

Secretary Cuapman. I am very glad that you raised that question, 
Doctor. I feel almost guilty that I did not bring that into my open- 
ing statement, because w vhen we are talking about natural resources and 
we do not relate that to human resources, then I think we are making 
a serious mistake. 


BUREAU'S RECOMMENDATIONS NOT FOLLOWED 


The mine disaster at West Frankfort, Ill., occurred just ae 
Christmas. That disaster cost the lives of 119 men. Our technical ex 
perts in mine safety had made a report 6 months before, pointing out 
all of the different hazards in that mine that were unsafe. These haz. 
ards could have been corrected but they were not corrected. You must 
remember that we have authority to make mine inspections and post a 
report of that inspection at that mine. We furnish our inspection re- 
ports to the mine workers and to the employers and we file a copy of 
the report with the State authorities in which the mine is located. 

Mr. Fenton. And publish it. 

Secretary Cuapman. And publish it, it isa public report. We have 
no authority todo anything more than that. Then, when we have done 
that, at a later date we follow up with another report, say, every 6 
months. We would have gone into that mine again in January or not 
later than February. W ith the number of inspectors which we have. 
our inspections of major mine properties occur at 6 month intervals. 

The company at this mine property at West Frankfort had _ not 
complied with the recommendations in the report of July or August 
of the last year, but they also had not complied with the recommenda- 
tions in the report by the State inspector of the State of Illinois. 


PISASTER AVOIDABLE 


I am convinced that that disaster was completely avoidable in 
every respect. They should have made the corrections that were 
pointed out to them by both State and Federal authorities. If that 
had been done I am convinced the tragedy would never have occurred. 

One hundred and nineteen men. mostly young men, lost their 
lives in this mine on Friday night, I think it was. It happened on 
Friday and Christmas was the following Tuesday. I flew out there on 
Sunday and I went down into this mine and went a mile into one of the 
tunnels and I saw from that brief inspection what some of the pro- 
lems were. 

NORMAL PRECAUTIONS NOT TAKEN 


It was obvious that the employers had not taken the normal pre- 
cautions to protect. the lives of the people in that mine and I think 
it is a tragedy that they did not do it. 

When you are dealing with a commodity in interstate commer’. 
and coal certainly goes into interstate commerce, Federal inspectio 
and enforcement is based upon sound principles. 
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MORE STRICT MINE-INSPECTION LAWS REQUIRED 


I have recommended to the Congress that it pass a law to put teeth 
into the mine-inspection laws in order to give us the right of en- 
forcement. We must have the right to compel compliance with the 
Federal safety requirements in coal-mine operations. Anything less 
than that is going to reveal these same weaknesses year after year. 

We have improved the safety record in mining operations vear 
after year. But we are not eliminating these major disasters. They 
are continuing to occur—and this is one of the five worst disasters 
in the American coal-mine industry and I think it was completely 
avoidable, as I think the Centralia accident 4+ years ago was avoidable. 

I hope the Congress will give consideration to an inspection law 
that will have teeth in it so that we can enforce it. If you are produc- 
ing a commodity that is not worthy of preserving the lives of the men 
that produce it, then it should not be produced. 

Mr. Fenron. Well, Mr. Secretary, various recommendations were 
made by the Federal inspectors and also by the State mine inspectors. 

Secretary CuapMan. That is right. 


RECOMMENDATIONS WHICH WERE NOT CARRIED GUT 


Mr. Fenron. And none of the recommendations were carried out. 
Now, what were some of those faults ? 

Secretary CuapmMan. As I remember, there were several hundred 
recommendations covered in this report. I will give you several ex- 
amples. The inspectors called attention to the fact that there was 
methane gas in the mine to an unusual degree in certain areas of 
the mine, close to abandoned sections which had not been sealed off. 
You know how they mine, in sections. 

Mr. Fenron. Yes. 

Secretary CuapmMan. And they seal off that section. Well, this 
particular section close to where this explosion took place had not 
been sealed off and from all the evidence we could get that was where 
the greatest concentration of methane gas was, in this area that had 
not been properly sealed off. 

Obviously, what happened—I say “obviously” although I am not 
in expert—from the reports there appears to have been somewhat of 
a squeeze in the earth which forced the gas into that open place. That 
threw it into the open tunnel where the men were mining. 

Now, it takes something to ignite that; and that, of course, created 
the explosion. 

There were four or five defects in the trolley cars which were called 
to the attention of the company in July and August and that had 
not been corrected, as far as we know, from that date. 

Mr. Fenton. What defects? 

Secretary Cuapman. There were four or five defects in the little 
trolley cars operating in that area. They called that to the attention 
of the company and that should have been corrected and as far as 
we know they were not corrected. 

his gas could have been ignited by a spark from one, two, three, 
r four things incident to the operation of the trolley cars that run 
ip and down within the mine. 

Mr. Fenron. They have determined exactly what caused it? 
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Secretary CuapmMan. No; that is one of those things that the argu. 
ment jal go on about forever because there is no way to get a final 
definitive answer. 

PROVISIONS OF STATE LAWS 


Mr. Fenton. You do not mean to say that the laws out there in 
Illinois or any other State where there is a known quantity of gas— 
that they seal the gas off and permit it to stay there ? 

Secretary Cuarman. Well, they seal off the gas to keep the gas, 
I presume, from coming in from one of these abandoned sections 
of the mine. That is the report from my technical people. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, that is certainly contrary to all of the 
thinking that I have ever had on gas. We have what we call fire 
bosses in Pennsylvania where they inspect every morning. These 
fire bosses go down into the mine at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning, long 
before the men go in and they find out where there is a quantity of 
gas, and if they find such quantities of gas they will not allow the 
men to enter until that gas is removed and forced out: Now, I 
imagine that would be a daily chore in any mine. 

Secret: ary Cuapman. Well, it should be; it should be. 

Mr. Fenron. The men are not permitted to enter that part of the 
mine where the inspector found gas until it was removed, in the 
anthracite mines in Pennsylvania. 

Secretary CHarMAN. That is right, but there is no State law in 
Illinois that compels that. They can report on it, just like we do. 

Mr. Fenton. It isa sad situation. 

Secretary CuarmMan. Well, it is a shocking situation to find that 
such an important segment of our economy as ‘the coal industry is not 
subject to laws which adequately protect the safety of the men that 
work in the mines. 

Mr. Fenton. I certainly think it is a sad situation when so many 
men lose their lives, no matter whose fault it is. 

Secretary Cuapman. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. And I certainly regret that we have those things 
occurring, especially in view of the fact that the Bureau of Mines 
and this committee has been doing everything we can to prevent such 
accidents and spending a lot of money. 

Secretary Cuapman. Yes. 


NUMBER OF MINE INSPECTORS 


Mr. Fenton. How many inspectors do you have now? 

Secretary Cuapman. There are 230 for all the coal mines in the 
United States. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, no matter how many inspectors you have, what 
good are they if they are still going to have these disasters? 

Secretary Cuapman. We cannot enforce our findings. All we can 
do is post them and make them public. We have done that. 

Mr. Fenton. I know there is great argument about States rights 
and that sort of thing, and we do have interstate commerce laws. 
know the arguments that have been advanced. We know that 1)- 
dustries in interstate commerce are under certain Federal supervision. 

Secretary CHapmMan. That is right. This is no departure from an) 
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principle which has been established. It is in line with the established 
principle that goods gomg into interstate commerce have to be pro- 
duced under certain Federal regulations. 

Mr. Fenton. What would you recommend, Mr. Secretary ? 


LAW TO ENFORCE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Secretary CuapMAn. I recommend that Congress give the author- 
ity to the Interior Department so that when we have a report such as 
this West Frankfort case, we can notify the company to close down 
until the conditions are corrected. 

Mr. Fenton. Especially in a State where the State inspectors have 
found all of these and made these recommendations for elimination 
and they have not been complied with by the company. 

Secretary CHapMANn. That can be qualified; but the fundamental 
thing is the closing of the mine until the conditions are corrected. 

Mr. Fenton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


COOPERATION OF STATE MINE BUREAUS 


Mr. Fenvron. I have asked the various directors of the Bureau of 
Mines when they came here, what cooperation they have had from 
the various State mine bureaus and of course the reply has been gen- 
erally that most of them feel they had cooperation, although in some 
instances it was not so good. I hesitate to say which States are back- 
ward in their laws. 

Secretary CHapMAN. Well, I am glad that you raised that question 
this morning. ‘This mine disaster has been one of the most unpleasant 
things that has occurred since I have been Secretary of the Interior. 
To have this disaster occur after these inspectors had made a com- 
prehensive inspection and a very careful report which was presented 
to the company, to the men, and posted in the mine; and given to 
the State officials and then we published it. They have not complied 
with the requirements. 

Now, in that particular mine the tunnels—well, you are more 
familiar with the details of a mine than I—but I have never been in a 
mine with such large underground operations. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you ever been in an anthracite mine? 

Secretary Cuapman. No: I would like to go into one. 

But, here they had tunnels 3 or 4 miles this way and 3 or 4 miles 
that way and 8 miles coming along across here and another 5 miles 
coming back and intersecting the tunnels—they had this terrific 
mileage underground, and you walk not 1 mile but, along these—— 

Mr. Fenton. Hundreds of miles of gangways. 

Secretary CuarmMan. Hundreds of miles of gangways, yes; and 
they mine 10,000 tons a day out of that mine. It is coming out of the 
pple, it is rolling out of the tipple like this [indicating], 10,000 
tons a day. 

LACK OF VENTILATORS AT ORIENT NO. 2 


However, they have only two top ground ventilators for all of that 
distance. I do not see how in the world, and I am not an engineer, 
but common sense tells us that there is not enough air circulation to 
live, even without any gas—I do not see how they do it. 
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Mr. Fenton. Mr. Secretary, I agree that both the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey are pikers, mere pikers compared to some 
of the other bureaus and the work which they should be doing and the 
insignificant amount of money that is allowed to those two great Bu- 
reaus. I said that before. 


PROGRESS MADE BY GEOLOGICAL SURVEY AND BUREAU OF MINES 


Secretary Cuarman. I would like to indicate the progress that is 
being made. I want to give you a little illustration for comparison. 

Look at the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey in the past 
15 years. I have been in the Department now for 18 years, and I 
have watched the progress, and it is progress. I am very pleased, 
on the one hand, that we have made tremendous strides in the last few 
years in the amount of money and the amount of work you have enabled 
us to do in carrying on experimental work. We have been given the 
funds for expansion in that field, and we are making progress. 

On the other hand, on the human side, the side involving health and 
safety in mining, we have not made enough progress. 

We have employed 230 inspectors and we have authority to employ 
250 inspectors. We have 230 inspectors, but what are the conse- 
quences ? 

I am certain that these inspectors’ reports have been helpful in 
avoiding some accidents; there is no question about that. But here 
is a major tragedy because we have no enforcement power involved 
on the human side; we could do nothing. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MEN IN THE MINES 


Now, some people argue—I will not make this argument to you, 
as a man familiar with the coal-mining industry, but some people 
say that equal responsibility is on the men. 

Of course the men have a responsibility involved in this thing; 
but to try to put the responsibility on a man going into a mine and 
risking his life in the first place by even going to work there, and 
holding out the bait to him that he is going to get $14 more—he is 
doing that to get $14 that week because it is Christmas week—he will 
say. “I will put in another day’s work,” because he wants to get some 
few things more for Christmas for his family. 

He is not likely to say, “Fellows, this is dangerous today, we ought 
not to go in today.” He is not going to say that because he is anxious 
to get another $14 for Christmas. It is just like baiting a trap for an 
animal, to hold them responsible for that, when they are risking their 
lives by going down in the first place. It is an inhuman thing to do. 
to hold that up before those men like that. 

Sure, they are going to say that these men are responsible, tliat 
they called this to their attention, that they found a matchstick; some- 
body had some in there. It was an old one and it had been in there 
a long time, but the thing I am getting at is that for people to put up 
the argument that the men are equally responsible, when I say that 
a man risks his life to go into a mine in the first place and then try 
to make a little more money for the family so that they can buy a few 
extra things for Christmas, it is just inhuman treatment to use that 
argument. 
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Mr. Fenron. J appreciate your statement, Mr. Secretary. There are 
one or two other things that I think come within the realm of this 
committee or at least they can take notice. 


USE OF FERTILE LAND FOR AIRFIELD IN LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


My county, as you know, is an anthracite-mining area. The ad- 
joining county is a great agricultural county, the great agricultural 
county of Lancaster, Pa. That is admittedly one of the greatest 
agriculture areas in the country, if not the world. 

Our Air Forces are contemplating the expansion of their Middle- 
town or Holmstead Field air facilities. 

Under the guise of placing this venture so as to hold down expenses 
and keeping down inflation, they want to take out of production in 
Lancaster County three or four thousand or probably five thousand 
acres of the finest agricultural land in America. That has been 
authorized, . 

However, the farmers of Lancaster protested so severely that it 
came to the attention of us in the neighboring county and we quite 
agreed we did not see the sense of taking out that valuable farm 
land when in the neighboring county of Schuylkill, which has the 
high unemployment. We speak of the great employment in this 
country and yet we in Schuylkill County, in the anthracite fields 
generally, have the greatest unemployment population of anywhere 
inthe country today. Thousands upon thousands of our citizens are 
on the relief rolls. Many of them go daily 50 or 100 miles, commuting 
back and forth to work. That is due to the general trend of the coal 
industry today, unfortunately, through mechanization, and to cut- 
ting down mine employment. 

We, in Schuylkill County, have a plot of land over 8 miles square 
that is devoid of any agricultural qualities whatever, owned by our 
county commissioners and they are very willing to give this for noth- 
ing, or practically nothing, in contrast to the price of this acreage of 
agricultural Jand that they want to take out of production in Lan- 
caster County. which costs possibly $500 to $1,000 an acre; that, 
coupled with the fact that these facilities that are contemplated 
might employ 8,000 to 10,000 people. 

Now, we are only about 30 miles away from this field, which is 
only a short distance, and it would be helping our unemployment 
situation. 

The point here is, and you have mentioned it today, that we have 
spent—and I would like if I may get the amount of money that we 
have spent—on irrigation to put new land into cultivation in the 
West, the millions upon millions of dollars. Give me how much has 
been spent in the last 5 or 10 years to put those lands in cultivation 
ind the resultant returns for the money which we have spent, and 
relate that if you will to our section in Pennsylvania in which they 
want to take four or five thousand acres of the finest agricultural 
acreage in the world out of production. 

Secretary CrarMan. Four or five thousand / 

Mr. Fenron. Yes—three or four thousand. 

Secretary CuarMan. Yes. 

Mr. Fenron. Now, Mr. Secretary, do you see any rhyme or reason 
or sense in it / 
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Secretary Cuapman. Mr. Congressman, I hesitate to criticize one 
of my own colleagues, because the operation comes under the Defense 
Department, but I will make this comment on it. 

I would certainly like to see all of the good farm land retained 
for farming without being destroyed any more than is absolutely 
necessary. I think it is essential and it ought to be kept in farms. 


NONPRODUCTIVE LAND SHOULD BE USED FOR PURPOSES WHICH DO NOT PRODUCE 
WEALTH 


But, by the same token, I would like to see the nonproductive lan 
over in Schuylkill County to be used for those other things that are 
nonproductive of wealth. 

These military needs are essential for security but they are not pro- 
ductive of wealth. Nonproductive lands should be used for such 
purposes just as much as possible. Although there are cases where 
you cannot avoid use of productive land because of location. 
but where the location is not the essential factor, it certainly ought 
to be scrutinized very carefully to try to utilize the nonproductive 
areas for military purposes. 

In this case the Air Corps, I believe, is planning to use that expen- 
sive ee of land, although I believe they agree that it should be 
avoided when it can be. 


CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA NECESSARY 


Mr. Fenton. Thank you very much. Somebody asked here this 
morning how we are going to continue increasing the program of the 
Interior Department and keep on as we have in the past, with the in- 
creasing indebtedness we have. 

Now, I certainly think that the Interior Department is, as our good 
chairman often says, the all-American Department. I think we have 
to go forward to accomplish this program. I may differ with some 
of the views with respect to power and that sort of thing. 

At the same time, we have to continue developing America and | 
think, considering the billions of dollars that we are pumping out to 
foreign fields, a billion or two of it spent in the interest of America 
would be doing a whole lot for our betterment, much better than the 
way it is being handled at the moment. I think—and I say this not 
with anything political in mind—that we should spare a few billions 
for ourselves of the money that we are handing out to the foreign coun- 
tries, to put into this country. 

Of course, I could go on and on but time is getting late. I am sorry 
I am the last man to have the opportunity to interrogate you. There 
are a lot of other items that I am interested in that I could ask you 
about, like the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and so on. I am interested 
in what you said about the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and I think it's 
necessary. I am also interested in your salt-water program and [ think 
it isa wonderful thing. In other words, I think you have made a grand 
statement today, and I am wholly in accord with the greater part 0! 
your statement although I might differ with you on what might finally 
emerge. 
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Secretary Cuapman. That is all right, Mr. Congressman, I know 
you are sincere in your convictions about these things and I appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Fenton. I will not take up the time of the committee but I will 
get in touch with you personally. 

Secretary Cuarman. I wish you would; I would be glad to have 
you do that. 

Mr. Norre.yu. Mr. Secretary, your statements have been informative 
and helpful. 

Secretary Crapman. Thank you. 

Mr. Norrett. On behalf of the committee, I thank you very much. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 anv Estimates, 
1953, By ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Beasley has submitted a statement comparing 
1952 appropriations with the 1953 estimates by activities. We will 
insert this table in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Kirwan. Also, Mr. Beasley has submitted to the committee the 
estimated and actual miscellaneous receipts and trust funds deposited 
inthe Treasury of the United States for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 

1953 and we will insert this table in the record at this point. 

(The information submitted is as follows :) 


Estimated and actual miscellaneous receipts and trust funds deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States for fiscal years 1951, 1952, 


and 1953 





Source of funds 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


} 
| 
| 


1953 estimate 





. Admission fees and concessions--_______..........---.----- 
2. Hunting stamps and receipts from sale of refuge products_- 
3. Grazing fees........-...-- 
. Revenues, Oregon and California and Coos Bay Wagon 
Road lands. ‘ 
. Sale of sealskins and other products _. ees cts Udo seie bis 
. Oil, gas, and mining royalties and rents_. 
. Interest on and repayments to Colorado River Dam fund 
and other funds_-_-_....-__._--- E : 
. Revenues from Colorado River Dam fund project - 
. Collections, reclamation fun 
; Collections, Colorado River development fund 
. Sale of helium and of gas from helium plants__- 
. Sale of Bonneville power 
. Sale of Southeastern power 
. Sale of Southwestern power _- 
5. Sale of Fort Peck power 
. Miscellaneous rentals, fees, and permits _- Sai caes 
‘ Collections for services to Indians......______..__.-____- 
8. Alaska Railroad receipts 
9, Sale of public lands and materials 
. Unelassified receipts 


Gross receipts, general and en RE Re ete eat 8 
Less duplications !__- 5 est ag Gilera 


Net iced vienna and aetna funds. ---- ek 
All trust funds_- aes 





Gross receipts, all funds | 
Net receipts, all funds---_--- SUN aet oak yee wands scene 


$3, 300, 728 
4, 934, 510 
859, 398 


6, 722, 076 
7, 483, 493 
21, 780, 598 


4, 966, 010 
7, 806, 935 
63, 453, 099 
502, 380 
704, 306 
32, 376, 747 


453, 072 | 


398, 
951, 
136, 


$3, 
4, 
Zz 
9, 000, 000 
7, 771, 998 
22' 716, 250 
4,911, 
9, 651, 000 
64, 099, 150 | 
500, 500 
748, 000 | 
35, 825, 295 
4, 030, 000 
2,510, 000 
1, 680, 000 
1, 434; 323 
2, 249, 606 
16, 400, 000 
471, 000 
465, 024 





003 | 
375 | 
000 | 


513, 795 
832, 000 
196, 300 


Dy 


3, 
4, 
2, 


10, 000, 000 
7, 581, 405 
23, 811, 0000 


4, 899, 195 

9, 225, 000 
65, 559, 500 
500, 500 
748, 000 
504, 000 
300, 000 
450, 000 
000, 000 
715, 175 
245,176 
, 000, 000 

473, 000 

386, 276 


me 


ANE Noe R 


~_ 





182, 458, 675 | 
19, 080, 822 


163, 377, 853 





62, 652, 920 


245, 111, 595 | 
226, 030, 773 | 





‘Receipts duplicated are as follows: 


194, 948, 719 | 


13, 250, 000 | 
181, 608, 719 | 
21, sie 


216, 387, 667 
203, 137, 667 


209, 940, 322 
13, 000, 000 


Ce 


196, 940, 322 
21, 478, 827 


231, 419, 149 
218, 419, 149 








Source of funds 


1951 actual 





| 
| 
; 
| 


Interest on Colorado River fund, Boulder Dam project, 
transferred from receipts under ‘Revenues from | 
Colorado River Dam fund projects” 

Receipts from sale of power generated at the Grand | 
Coulee Dam included in “Collections, reclamation | | 
funds” and “‘Sale of Bonneville power’ 


$2, 250, 822 | 


16, 830, 000 | 


Se ae 


19, 030, 822 | | 


| 
| 
$3, 250, 000 | 

| 


| 
_® 000, 000 | | 


98, 250, 000 | | 


| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


$3, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 


"13,000, 000 
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ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


WITNESSES 


VERNON D. NORTHROP, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
D. OTIS BEASLEY, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estim: ate | | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate_- - n ent sede $2,290,000 | $2, 154, 911 | $2, 525, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. - mae -| 140,000 |_._._.. 
Reimbursements frem other aeeounts--- eck ; emcenl 14, 767 | 12, 250 | 11, 250 
aera stgnes age ae ————| ——_" 
Total available for obligation... _.-..-..--- ORE ee | 2, 304, 767 | 2, 307, 161 2, 536, 250 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings Eas gal — 160, 835 |--- ss ere 


Obligations incurred F ‘ ‘ 2, 143, 932 2, 307, 161 | 2, 536, 25 
} | } 


este cocnniand by activities 


Description | 1951 actual 1952 estimate | | 1953 estimate 


. Departmental direction _- $241, 055 | 
2. Program direction and coordination 5 707, 947 | 751, 865 
3. Administrative management services 795, 170 885, 616 

, Ra GOST. eo cs Se : 295, 598 | 308, 937 
5. General services__.....------ La 89, 395 | 96, 286 


$252, 207 


| 
| 
Direct obligations | ars 
| 


Total direct obligations. .-_- | 2, 129, 165 | 2, 294, 911 
obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


. Departmental direction - . -- ee 1, 396 a ces J 
2. Program direction and coordination 2, 465 2, 600 | 
Administrative management services 10, 669 9, 400 
Legal services _- ie sSo ake Se 185 200 
. General services. 52 | 50 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts--_-- or ee. Seas } 12, 250 | 


Obligations incurred _- nae 2, 143, 932 2, 307, 161. | 
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‘Onipatiqne by objects 


Object classification 51 1952 estimate | | 1953 estimate 


| | 
Summary of personal services | 
} 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
\yerage number of all employees 


sverage Salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary -___. Fa Saat $6. 194 
Average grade : Seat tate t S-8. GS-88 
Crafts, Sapa and custodial grades: } i 
Average salary... ae aod : = ; 2 of2 | . 
timate Average grade___. ; Pree 3. ¥ cre rr 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent. positions______.. é ce pe. Aek Sg $1, 718, 602 $2, 229. 374 
Part-time and temporary sitions ____ “ ewan 90, 808 29° 125 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base i, Deer ae es ¢ 8 198 
Payment above basic rates Aseu 9, 528 5. 6 170 
Payments to other agencies-for reimbursable details ___ oa, 11, 970 


525, 000 

11, 250 
536, 250 
536 95) Total personal service obligations - ‘ : e 830, 908 2, 039, 298 | 2,2 265, 867 


Direct obligations 





i! Personal services | , 820, 034 | 2, 030, 798 | 2. 258. 367 
2 Travel__- 4, 341 | 108, 731 ‘931 
} Transportation of things : 535 | 634 | "634 
timate 4 Communication services 31, 579 | 34, 820 | 34. 820 
Rents and utility services 099 | 3. 9 190 
Printing and reproduction 38, 043 | 58, 35 5S. 351 
Other contractual services: | | } ; 
Paid to other agencies : | 33, 276 | 23, 855 | 23. R55 
Other 751 | "000 | 00 
903, 2! Supplies and materials é | 658 | ” GER 
Q28, 19: Equipment 7 ‘778 : 7. x 9 094 
325, 847 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ' 
96, 286 i Taxes and assessments 


52K, 00 Total direct obligations 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


Personal services 

Travel 

Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts 14, 767 12, 250 


Obligations incurred 2,143,932 | 2, 307, 161 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estima 


liquidated obligations, start of year. - | $239, 944 | 
‘ligations incurred during the year $ 3, 932 2, 307, 161 


2. 547, 105 
1uct: 
Re ‘imbursable obligations. ._- | 14, 767 12, 250 
Unliquidated obligations, end of. year 239, 944 | 238, 000 


Total expenditures. _- j , 889, 221 2, 296, 855 
penditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - , 889, 221 1, 928, 688 2, 292, 000 
Out of prior authorizations : 231, 167 228, 000 
Vut of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 137, 000 3, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will now ‘take up the budget request for ad- 
ministration, Department of the Interior, salaries and expenses. 
The appropriation for this year is $2,154,911, and the request for 
1953 is $2,525,000, an increase of $370, O89. 

Pages 1 and 3 of the justifications will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 

1952 appropriation and increase in base salaries : 


Appropriated, i SVE ENG Si Sena pov yet Oe . $2, 154, $11 
Increase in base salaries due to pay acts___- 161, 107 


Total, 1952 ; ee tece. 2. 316, O18 
Estimate, 1953- 2,525, 000 
Increase (+) or decrease ( = 1953 estimate compared 952 208, UX2 


Appropriation act, 1952 5: ee 2,151,911 
Increase in base salaries due to ine reased Oe CORTE. 5 e RRA Net 161, 107 


Adjusted appropriation ; 2, 316, 018 
Decreases : Program direction and coordination SX) 


Sase, 1953__ ~~ ape ae : . , 315, 138. 


Increases : 
Departmental direction___-_- sane ath ss 18, 972 
Program direction and coordination__—....----_--------.---- 4 134, 050 
Administrative management services__--—- 40, 480 
Legal scfvices.......— .-. Fake ace ae ees : 16, 360 


Budget estimate, 1953 ___- 


Analysis by activities 


| 
Adjusted 
Activities appropri- | Decreases | 1953 base | 
ation | 


1953 esti- 
mate 


. Departmental direction -- --- : NS Bien terre $252,452 | $271,424 
Program direction and coordination... -- 770, 080 | 769, 200 | 903, 250 
Administrative management services 887,713 inn dalh 887, 713 928, 193 
Legal services 5 as ie 309, 487 aca 309, 487 | 325, 847 

5. General services : : i 96, 286 %, 286 | 96, 286 


Total. epee : 316, 018 2, 315, 138 2, 525, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Northrop, if you have a general statement (0 
make, we will be glad to hear it at this time. 


“ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Norruror. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a short statement 
that I would like to have inserted in the record at this point; and, if 
it is agreeable to the committee, I will summarize the situation brief!) 

Mr. Kirwan. Allright. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

This appropriation finances the administration of the Department's activ! 
at the Department level. It provides for functions in five major categories, ©! 
sisting of departmental direction, program direction and coordination, amis 
trative management services, legal services, and general services. The activil 
for departmental direction includes the immediate offices of the Secret: 
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the Under Secretary. Program direction and coordination is exercised through 
three Assistant Secretaries together with three divisions established within their 
organizations covering the fields of land management, water and power, and 
minerals, and through the program staff and a Division of International Ac- 
tivities. The administrative management services, which are under the direction 
of the Administrative Assistant Secretary, include personnel, fiscal, property 
management, management research, and various housekeeping functions. The 
activity for legal services provides for the Office of the Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment; and in the category of general services are included communication 
charges, printing and binding, travel for examination of estimates in the field, 
and miscellaneous expenses of a general nature not chargeable directly to the 
other four categories. 

For these functions for the fiscal year 1953 we are requesting an appropriation 
of $2,525,000. This is an increase of $370,089 over the 1952 appropriation. Al- 
lowing for Pay Act increases, for which an additional $161,107 is included in the 
estimate, and a nonrecurring item of S880 for the transfer of a lease to the General 
Services Administration, the increase over the 1952 base amounts to $209,862. 
The estimate is slightly less than the 1952 estimate adjusted to include Pay Act 
costs and is but $49,773 above the 1951 appropriation of $2,315,000 similarly 
adjusted. It is but four-tenths of 1 percent of the total direct appropriations 
requested for all activities of the Department for 1953. 

Of the increase over the 1952 base, $18,972 is for departmental direction, 
$184,050 is for program direction and coordination, $40,480 is for administrative 
management services, and $16,360 is for legal services. These funds will provide 
for 33 additional positions, of which 4 are for departmental direction, 18 are for 
program direction and coordination, 8 are for administrative management serv- 
ices, and 3 are for legal services. In effect, the increase restores, in part, 
positions which we had previously but which cannot be financed under the re- 
duced amount for personal. services for 1952. In 1951 provision was made for 
383 positions, as compared with a total of 376 budgeted for 1953. 

Departmental direction.—The four positions requested for departmental direc- 
tion will provide a special assistant and a secretary in the immediate office of 
the Secretary and a clerk-stenographer and messenger in the office of the Under 
Secretary. Additional assistance in these offices is needed in handling a tre- 
mendous volume of work requiring the attention of the Secretary or the Under 
Secretary which continues despite efforts to lighten the load through decentral- 
ization of authority. 

Program direction and coordination.—With the realinement of functions in 
the Office of the Secretary in 1951 there were established three divisions in the 
ifices of three Assistant Secretaries to provide the technical assistance needed 
in the supervision and coordination of the Department’s activities in the fields 
of water and power, public land management, and mineral resources. As a result 
of the personnel reductions in 1952 these divisions have not been staffed to the 
extent contemplated and needed for the proper discharge of their responsibilities. 
To meet these staffing needs, the 1953 estimate provides for four additional posi- 
tions for the Division of Water and Power, five positions for the Division of 
Mineral Resources, and four positions for the Division of Land Utilization, 

Under this activity we are also requesting two positions for the Southwest 
Field Committee, consisting of a staff assistant and a secretary to assist the Field 
Committee Chairman in his responsibilities as the Department’s representative on 
the Arkansas-White-Red River Basins Interagency Committee and three addi- 
tional positions to supplement our present staff of four employees in the Divi- 
‘ion of International Activities. Staff assistance in these units is urgently 
heeded, 

Administrative management services.—The eight additional positions requested 
for administrative management services are to restore similar positions elim- 
lated as a result of the personal services reductions in 1952. The positions are 
listributed one each to the immediate office of the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary, the Division of Budget and Finance, the Division of Management 
Research, and the Division of Property Management and two positions ench for 
the Division of Administrative Services and the Division of Personnel Manage- 
lent. With greater emphasis being placed on all of our management activities 
'o improve operations and maintain adequate controls at the Department level, 
ls essential that these offices be adequately staffed. There has been no cur- 
‘ailment in the day-to-day responsibilities of these offices. On the contrary, there 
has been a marked increase in responsibilities as a result of the establishment of 
‘arious management-improvement procedures, personnel and fund limitations, 
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the Department’s defense production activities, and various other factors. Oper- 
ations of these offices will be seriously handicapped if the additional positions 
requested are not restored. 

Legal services.—For the Office of the Solicitor the estimate includes funds for 
three additional positions, consisting of an attorney for the Legislative Division, 
an attorney for the Claims Division, and a clerk-stenographer in the Solicitor’s 
immediate office. These positions were provided for in the 1951 appropriation 
but have been allowed to lapse because of the personal services reduction in 1952, 
This will bring the Solicitor’s staff to 26 legal positions and 27 other positions. 
This is the minimum staff needed to maintain the work of the office on a current 
basis. Exclusive of defense matters there were 12,405 items of work received in 
the Office of the Solicitor during the fiscal year 1951. 


INCREASE FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Norruror. Part of the increase for 1953 consists of $161,000, 
which is necessary to cover the increase in the base salaries due to 
the Pay Act increase voted last year. The remaining increase of 
$209,862 represents new positions to carry on the administration of 
the Office of the Secretary. 

This increase will approximately restore the office to the level of 
operation that existed in 1951 before the reduction in funds which 
were made in the 1952 appropriation. These reductions were based on 
the Ferguson amendment and the Jensen limitation. 

Of the amount of increase for positions, $18,972 is proposed for 
departmental direction covering the immediate office of the Secretary, 
the Under Secretary, and the Division of Information. That increase 
consists of a special assistant to the Secretary and a stenographer in 
the immediate office of the Secretary and another stenographer and a 
messenger for the Office of the Under Secretary. 


PROGRAM DIRECTION AND COORDINATION 


The major increase proposed under this appropriation is for thie 
activity called program direction and coordination. An increase of 
$134,050 is requested for this activity. 

In this area we have three program divisions which assist each of 
the program Assistant Secretaries in the discharge of their super- 
visory functions over water and power, minerals and fuels, and land- 
management activities. 

The appropriation for 1951 provided sufficient funds to staff these 
three divisions, but cuts made in 1952 required the elimination of essen- 
tial positions. Therefore we are requesting restoration of these posi- 
tions in our 1953 estimates. 

The other increases in the activity for program direction and co 
ordination consist of a small addition to the field committees involving 
a staff assistant, GS-14, and a clerk-stenographer for the Southwest 
Field Cominittee in order to carry on the special work involved in the 
conduct of the Arkansas-Red-White River survey which is conducted 
jointly by our Department, the Corps of Engineers, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the Public Healt! 
Service of the Federal Security Agency. 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In our Division of International Activities we are asking for three 
new positions to bring the staff of that Division from the present 
number of four up to seven. The total of those increases is in the 
amount I indicated of $134,000. 

In the third general area of administration in the Secretary’s of- 
fice, administrative management services, which come under my im- 
mediate direction, we are asking for increases totaling $40,480. ‘These 
increases consist of one position in my own office, one position in the 
Office of Budget and Finance, one position in the Division of Manage- 
ment Research, one in the Division of Property Management, two posi- 
tions in the Division of Personnel Management, and two positions 
in the Division of Administrative Services. 

In each case they are positions that are needed to bring the staff 
up to the level which existed in 1951, and on the basis of workload the 
positions are needed. 

The last activity for which we are asking increases is in the legal 
services of the Department coming under the Solicitor. An increase 
of $16,560 is requested to cover three positions, consisting of an attor- 
ney-adviser at GS-13 for the Legislative Division, an attorney-adviser 
at GS-7 for the Claims Division, and a law clerk for the immediate 
office of the Solicitor. 

That completes my summary of items of increase for the Office of the 
Secretary. I will be glad to discuss any aspect of the problem that 
you care to consider. 


COMPARISON WITH 1951 LEVEL OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. You say those increases will put you back where you 
were in 1951? 

Mr. Norrurop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you had to detail personnel from any of the 
bureaus or offices to perform work for which you are requesting new 
positions in 1953? 

Mr. Norrurop. No; we have not detailed persons from the bureaus 
to perform work. In these cases where we have asked for new posi- 
tions, the workload is there but we have not had the personnel to do 


it, and it means that we are not doing as efficient a job as we should 
be doing. 


1951 PAY ACT COSTS ABSORBED 


Mr. Kirwan. How much of the total increase due to the 1951 Pay 
Act is being absorbed in your 1952 appropriations? 

Mr. Norruror. We have absorbed during this year $21,000 and will 
not have that covered by a supplemental request. 

Mr, Kirwan. Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norretu. I think I can understand your statement there of the 
(lepartmental increase. Do I understand you to say that that would 
just restore the jobs that you lost in the past year ? 

Mr. Norruror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreu. Is that what it does? 

Mr. Norruropr. That is right, sir. As a matter of fact, it does not 
{ute restore the number of positions allowed during 1951. 


94303—52—pt. 2-21 
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NEW ACTIVITY 


Mr. Norrewx. It doesn’t set up any new activities either, does it / 

Mr. Norruropr. It does not set up any new activity. 

Mr. Norrett. However, the program direction and coordination 
item of $134,000 does set up new activities, does it not ? 

Mr. Norruror. The only instance there that it sets up any new 
activity is in the case of the addition of the staff to the Southwest 
Field Committee, wherein it would provide an additional staff assist- 
ant and a secretary to carry the special responsibilities covered in that 
Field Committee area incident to our participation in the Arkansas- 
Red-White River survey. 

Mr. Norre.t. Have you had the other activities in your Department 
all along ? 

Mr. Norrurop. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Norretx. This will not increase the personnel over last year? 

Mr. Norruror. The adjustments would mean that there might be 
one or two additional people in one area, but wherever that is true 
they are offset by corresponding decreases in other areas, so that in 
the Office of the Secretary the net number of positions is less than 
that which we had in 1951. 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Norrewn. How long have you had a Division of International 
Activities ? 

Mr. Norruror. We have had a division so titled only since last 
year. There was a special secretarial order that set it up as a division. 
There has been an international activities staff which was in the same 
proportions existing for about 6 or 7 years. It was set up earlier in 
the immediate office of the Secretary, but it has always had personnel 
charged to that activity. 

Mr. Norretz. That as all. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jensen. 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Jensen. What is your estimated number of personnel that you 
will have on the payroll as of June 30, 1952? 

Mr. Norrnrop. Our estimate as to what the appropriation will 
cover after the reductions made, based on compliance with the Fergu- 
son and Jepsen amendment will be 343 people. 

Mr. Jensen. That is, strictly administrative heads? 

Mr. Norruror. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. How many more does this request provide for? How 
many more do you request for fiscal 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Norrurop. This request covers 376 positions. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is an increase of-—— 

Mr. Norruror. Thirty-three positions. 
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RUDGET REQUEST FOR ENTIRE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Jensen. And your budget requests for the whole Department 
is about the same as it was last year, is it not? 

Mr. Norrnropr. It is comparable to our budget request for 1952, 
but our budget request this year is a hundred million dollars more 
than the amount appropriated for 1952. 

Mr. JENSEN. Where does that hundred million dollars come in? 

Mr. Norturor. The $100,000,000 is roughly broken down as follows: 
$54,000,000 increase for the Bureau of Indian Affairs; $31,000,000 
increase in the administration of the Territories ; $12,000,000 increase 
for the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines; $8,000,000 increase 
for power activities ; $3,000,000 increase in the National Park Service 
and other miscellaneous increases totaling about two million dollars. 
These increases are offset, in part, by a reduction of $10,000,000 for the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. JeNseN. You think you cannot get along with the same amount 
of personnel that you have now ? 


JUSTIFICATION FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Norrurop. Mr. Jensen, we will get along on any number of 
pp ce that are provided for the job that the Secretary’s office has to do. 
f we get the increases, we can do a better job of providing the kind 
of staff that can give the guidance on development of policies and 
objectives and provide the administrative management and the legal 
services required in the administration of all programs for which 
the Department is responsible. 

We do a better job if we have a staff that can meet the current 
workload. The total expenditure of the Secretary’s office, even 
under our budget requests, only represents four-tenths of 1 percent 
of the Department’s total expenditures. It represents a small ratio 
for over-all direction and supervision of the Department’s activities. 
It is important to see that these activities are in proper balance and 
are properly coordinated. When problems arise like the development 
of a power contract that the Secretary spoke of this morning in 
Arkansas, it is important for the departmental staff to determine 
that terms of the contract are consistent with our general power 
policies. It takes professional people to do that sort of review. We 
must have a minimum staff for that purpose, and we do not believe 
that our request is out of line with the need for such staff services. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, of course, you have many professional men in 
headquarters here in Washington as well as in your regional and 
district offices who have the responsibility of that administrative 
duty. The people that you name on this as administrative officials 
are only a part of your actual administrative staff. You simply are 
making known here the top officials, where you have hundreds and 
hundreds of lower-echelon officials out in the States. 

Mr. Norruror. Well, that is true. Of course, the personnel re- 
quired in each bureau to administer programs are directly related to 
their operation. That is also an overhead item, but our overhead 
tem is one that relates to the whole integration and coordination of 
our policies and objectives, and that function can be performed only 
at the Secretary’s level. 
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Mr. JENSEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Fenton. 376 employees in the Secretary’s office? 

Mr. Norturor. 376 employees proposed in this item; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the total number of employees in the whole 
Department now ? 

Mr. Brastey. On December 31, 1951, we had 57,874. 

Mr. Fenton. December 31 ? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes; and a year ago, December 31, we had 61,610. 

Mr. Fenton. How many do you expect to have at the end of 1952? 


SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Brastxy. Our employment fluctuates a great deal, depending on 
the seasonal character of the work. 

At the close of June 30, 1952, we will have several thousand in excess 
of the 57,874 employed on December 31. 

Mr. Fenton. How do you account for that reduction ? 


EFFECT OF JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. Brastry. Largely as a result of reductions made in the appro- 
priations for 1952. Generally, there was a 10-percent reduction in our 
appropriations for personal services, with certain exceptions. That 
10-percent reduction in budgeted personnel services accounts largely 
for 3,700 decrease. 

Mr. Fenton. Just for the 10 percent ? 

Mr. Beastry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. What effect does the Jensen amendment have on it? 

Mr. Brastey. That is somewhat difficult to answer satisfactorily for 
this reason: the Jensen amendment, strictly interpreted, is a restric- 
tion on the filling of vacancies, so it would affect us only to the extent 
that we had not reached the 90-percent level of budgeted positions. 

After we have once reached 90 percent of the budgeted positions, 
the Jensen amendment no longer applies. 

The other part of the Jensen amendment is the so-called Ferguson 
amendment, where a reduction was made in the funds budgeted for 
personal services. As a result of the 10-percent reduction in funds 
for persona] services under the Ferguson amendment, it automatically 
placed the department in compliance with the Jensen amendment. 

Mr. Norrrror. The only case where that would not be true would 
be if the 10-percent reduction in dollars did not take an equivalent 
10 percent from the number of personnel, and then you would still 
have the application of the Jensen amendment. But if the dollars 
effectively cut at least 10 percent of the staff, then the way in which 
both amendments work in unison, we would have complied and, there- 
fore, would not be subject to nonfilling of vacancies. 

Mr. Fenron. I think that is all. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right. 

Mr. Jensen. If the full amount for administrative hire were ! 
quested in this budget, if we were to allow it, how many will be 00 
the payroll then after July 1, 1953? 
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Mr. Brastgy. The total number of positions involved in the budget 
request before the committee is as follows : 50,939 permanent positions ; 
8,047 full-time equivalent of part-time positions. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is your seasonal employees? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. How is that made up? Who comes under that part- 
time employment ? 

Mr. Brastry. Park rangers, fire fighters, fire guards, and so forth. 

Mr. Jensen. I exempted all those in my amendment. 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct. It is employees engaged in a type of 
work that does not continue throughout the entire year. 

Mr. Jensen. How many employees are there right now in these 
part-time positions ? 

Mr. Berastry. The 1952 appropriations authorized the full-time 
equivalent of 5,851 positions. 

Mr. Jensen. Full-time? 

Mr. Brastry. Full-time equivalent. 

Mr. JENSEN. Equivalent? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes. It is impossible to identify the number of per- 
sons who would be involved in part-time employment. If you hired 
12 employees for 1 month, that would be the full-time equivalent of a 
permanent position. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand that. 

Mr. Brastry. So the 5,851 full-time equivalent positions authorized 
for 1952 could involve 15 to 20,000 different persons. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. All right. 

You are asking this year for 50,939 full-time ? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. 50,939. That is full-time, and 8,000 what ? 

Mr. Brastey. 8,047. 

Mr. JeNsEN. It is equivalent then in full-time to those two numbers 
added together ? 

Mr. Brastey. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Or what number? 

Mr. Brastey. 58,986. 

Mr. JENSEN. So you are asking for more employees than you had in 
1952, than you requested in 1952, and actually were allowed in 1952? 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. How many did you actually employ—how many were 
you actually permitted to have under the appropriations passed by 
Congress ? 

Mr. Breastey. Forty-eight thousand and ninety-six permanent. posi- 
—- 5,851 full-time equivalent of other positions, for a total of 

3947. 


PRINCIPAL PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Mr. Jensen. So you are asking for almost 5,000 more this year? 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Where are you asking for most of these; in what 
capacity ¢ 

Mr. Brastry. In the Bureau of Indian A ffairs. 

Mr. Jensen. How many? 

Mr. Brastry. Four thousand one hundred and forty-two. 
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Mr. Norrnror. That is related to the increased program. You do 
not have an increased program without eden people. 

Mr. Jensen. Where is the next largest request 

Mr. Brastey. The Geological Survey, 380. 

Mr. Fenton. How many in the Indian Bureau ? 

Mr. Brastey. Four thousand one hundred and Sonty two. 

Mr. JENSEN. Dollarwise, what does that amount to? 

Mr. Brastey. I do not have that figure, Mr. Jensen. We are now 
in the process of preparing a statement showing the total amount of 
personal services requested in 1953. 

Mr. Jensen. Would that take care of the salaries, per diem pay, 
leave pay, travel pay, office rental space; would that be over $5,000 
per person 

Mr. Beastry. It varies between the bureaus. 

Mr. Jensen. But it averages around $5,000; so for 4,000 employees 
times $5,000 makes $20,000,000, if my arithmetic is correct, and that is 
a lot of additional dollars to spend for administrative help for the 
Indian Bureau. 

Mr. Norruror. I doubt if it would be that much in the case of the 
Indian Service because of the nature of the work, but that will be 
checked when we get these figures in dollars. 

Mr. Beastry. Of the 4,142, Mr. Jensen, 1,792 represent part-time 
positions, and I doubt if the average salary would run over $2,500. 

Mr. Fenton. Are those going to be all top-flight positions? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. How much in the Geological Survey? 

Mr. Brastrey. An increase of 380. 

Mr. Fenton. What are the other increases ? 

Mr. Brastey. The National Park Service, 309, of which 209 would 
be part-time positions; office of Territories, 284: Bonneville Power 
Administration, 287; Southeastern Power Administration, 234; a de- 
crease of 833 positions in the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Fenton. Southeastern Power has grown by leaps and bounds, 
has it not, and it will soon be all over the eastern part of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Jensen. They are there now. 

Mr. Fenton. They are now. 


ADMINISTRATION OF BUREAU OF MINES’ DISTRICTS 


Those district offices that you have, I did not have time to go into 
it, as you know, with the Secretary today, but I did want the top- 
flight echelon in the Department to know that I certainly object to 
the manner in which district No. 8, I think it is, functions. I do not 
see how they can function properly as far as the anthracite area 1s 
concerned. They have to send fellows from Pittsburgh to boss a 
job over in eastern Pennsylvania. They are bituminous-minded 
people who do not know anything about anthracite, in my opinion. 
They are two different types of programs altogether. 

While it may be only a couple of thousand dollars here and there, 
if they take a couple of thousand dollars from each project it 15 
going to interfere with the program in the anthracite area; and wit 
all due respect to the director who advocated regional areas, I think 
the anthracite ought to be a separate entity. 
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Mr. Norruror. Well, Dr. Fenton, I would like to comment briefly 
on that situation. 

_ Mr. Fenron. In other words, they have to detour from Pittsburgh 
into the eastern part of Pennsylvania and then go back to Pittsburgh 
and then come down to Washington. 

Mr. Norrurop. I would like to comment on that. I feel that the 
effort of the Bureau of Mines to set up field offices that would have 
responsibility for all of the Bureau of Mines’ programs within a 
given geographic area is a very sound proposal. 

Now, it is true that the way in which the organization was estab- 
lished may not have all the refinements in it that it should, and it may 
be that the areas of coverage may not be exactly right, but it is an 
experimental effort. 

ertainly, the effort to get the administrative services that were 
previously centralized in Washington out to the field is in the interests 
of economy and responsibility to have someone out in the field coordi- 
nate the various aspects of the Bureau of Mines’ program within a 
geographic area, and it is a much more effective way of doing it than 
having each of the branches up in Washington try to do it, because 
the program is too big for that purpose. 

I think when Mr. Forbes and Tom Miller appeared before your 
committee, any of the particular effects that it may have on the 
anthracite that are wrong, such as the appearance of taking money 
away from anthracite research purposes, can be considered, you 
ought to get the money that is properly justified for the anthracite 
work in your area. 

Mr. Fenton. I would think so. 


Mr. Norrnror. I agree with that. But I do feel that the steps taken 
in the Bureau of Mines to decentralize their operation into these 
areas is sound. It may have initial difficulties in its operation, but it 
certainly, in the long run, will make for economy and make for a 
better understanding of the people within that geographic area of the 
total Bureau of Mines program in a way that we do not get through 
the earlier form of organization. 


DIFFERENCE IN BITUMINOUS AND ANTHRACITE MINING 


Mr. Fenton. Well, the two systems of mining are so different that 
I don’t see how you can logically coordinate the bituminous and an- 
thracite programs; and you know it was not until they started the 
anthracite laboratory proposition that anthracite ever got a nickel 
for research. ‘ 

Mr. Norrurop. Yes; I understand that. , 

Mr. Fenton. I think Pittsburgh and those fellows to the west are 
getting plenty, and I think the anthracite is sufficiently important to 
have their own entity, their own area. That is my candid opinion. 
Of course, I will pursue that further when the Bureau of Mines is 
here. I am sorry I did not have a chance to talk to the Secretary 
on that. 

Mr. Kirwan. We enjoyed the presentation of you gentlemen with 
respect. to the administration of the Interior Department. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES 


WITNESSES 


D. OTIS BEASLEY, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 
GOODRICH W. LINEWEAVER, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
OF RECLAMATION 


Mr. Norrett. We will go on to the language changes in the bill. 

Mr. Beasley, I will ask you to turn to the bill and in the first place 
where there is a language change, insert the change in the record. You 
do not have to read it, but insert it in the record, and then explain 
what the change in the language would do. 

I am trying to brief it down so it will not take us so long. There is 
no use in reading the change, just insert it in the record. 

Mr. Beras.ey. I will follow your suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

Before proceeding, I would like to offer one further suggestion 
which I think would facilitate the consideration of the language 
changes. 

There are two types of changes that appear generally throughout 
the bill. If we could dispose of those at this point, then it would re- 
move any necessity of having to discuss each one of them separately. 

I will call your attention to the fact that these changes were dis- 
cussed when they appear in the language as we go through the ibll. 

Mr. Norreti. What are the types you have reference to? 


PurRcHASE oF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Brastey. One involves changes relating to the purchase of auto- 
mobiles. There is a change in every item where there is authorization 
in the current appropraition act to purchase automobiles, and we pro- 


pose to change the number of automobiles to be purchased in 1953. 

Mr. Norrewu. I see no reason why we should single out such changes 
as that. Wecan take care of that. 

Mr. Jensen. When we mark it up. 

Mr. Brastey. I will insert in the record in each instance a state- 
ment in justification of the automobiles requested in the 1953 budget 
estimates. 

Mr. Norretu. All right. 


DeLeTion or Personan Services LiMirarion 


Mr. Beastey. The second is a proposed deletion of language plac- 
ing a limitation upon the amount of the appropriation to be available 
for personal services. 

This type of limitation was placed in the 1952 Appropriation Act in 
each appropriation item in which personal services were included. 
The limitations were not proposed in the 1952 budget, but were 1n- 
serted by Congress as the result of compromises reached on the Jensen- 
Ferguson approach to personnel and money for personal services. 

The reason I would like to dispose of the language change at this 
time is that the explanation would be the same in each instance where 
it appears throughout the bill. 
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One reason we are proposing deletion of the limitation is that it 
involves additional accounting problems. We are able to control ex- 
penditures for personal services without such a limitation. 

Another reason is that the 1952 Appropriation Act places a limita- 
tion of 90 percent of the amount budgeted for personal services under 
the Jensen-Ferguson amendment. By inserting the limitation in 
each appropriation item, you are duplicating the limitation on personal 
services. It does not appear to be necessary to have the same restric- 
tion appear in two different places in the bill. ‘ 

Mr. Jensen. Well now, Mr. Beasley, if we take out the specified 
dollars, the amounts which are to be expended for personal services, if 
we take those figures out of this bill, then when the bill comes to the 
floor of the House, no one, no Member of Congress, will know exactly 
how many millions of dollars in this bill are for personal services. 

Now, you may know and your Department may know, but the Mem- 
bers of Congress have no way of knowing unless the dollar figure ap- 
pears in the bill. 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, if we delete the dollar figures, when we stand 
on the floor of the House, members of this committee, and attempt to 
answer questions from other members such as this, “How much of 
this appropriation for this Department will be spent under this bill 
for personal services?”’ There we will stand and we will not be able 
to answer it specifically. 

I just do not see how we could operate under a program of that kind. 

Mr. Norretu. All right, that gives us both sides there. 

Now, the Jensen-Ferguson amendment appears in two places in the 
bill; is that right? 

Mr. Brastry. The effect of it appears in two places. 

Mr. Norreti. You might let the record show what language you 
have reference to and where the language is found in the bill at this 
point. 

Mr. Brastey. In the 1952 Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
section 305 provides that with certain exceptions not more than 90 
percent of the amount shown in the budget estimate for personal ser- 
vices shall be available for such purpose. 

Mr. Norreti. That is one place. Where is the other language? 

Mr. Breastey. Under each appropriation item. 

Mr. Norretu. I see. 

Mr. Brastry. There is an amount identified as being available for 
personal services, an amount which cannot be exceeded. 

Mr. Norrewx. That is throughout the bill? 

Mr. Brastny. Generally throughout the bill. 

Mr. Jensen. Will that appear throughout the bill for each branch 
of the Department ? 

Mr. Brastry. No, sir. We are recommending that the committee 
consider the deletion of the reference in each appropriation act to 
the amount available for personal services. 

Mr. Jensen. I could not go along with that. 

Mr. Norrevi. Mr. Jensen says that he cannot go along with that. 
Now, I understand what the situation is there. 

Mr. Brastey. I think that will serve—— 

Mr. Norreiy. Just a minute; Mr. Jensen says he cannot go along 
with that, and that disposes of the language regarding the purchase 
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of automobiles and the language regarding the Jensen-Ferg 
amendment. 

Now, are there any other language changes that you want to 
up? Iam referring to groups of language changes. 

Mr. Brastey. I do not believe there are any other types of cha 
that appear generally; so we will take up additional changes as | 
appear. 

Mr. Norretn. All right. Will you turn to the first change in 
bill ? 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, let us have it understood now that t 
are also asking for some language of the Jensen amendment to 
deleted. In addition they are recommending that the dollar lim 
tions for personal services in every branch be eliminated. 

Mr. Norrevyu. I understand that. 

Mr. Jensen. That would leave us completely in the dark. 

Mr. Brastry. 1 would only add to that, Mr. Chairman, that 
will find the budget is proposing the same type of action in all of 
budgets. The Interior Department is not the only bill that will 
before Congress with proposals for those deletions. 

Mr. Norreiy. Of course, we will take no action at this time. 

Mr. JENSEN. No. 

Mr. Norreii. But you have made the position of the Interior D 
partment clear how, and | believe Mr. Jensen’s position is clear ( 
the subject. 

(re you going into it any further ? 

Mr. Jensen. No: [think not. I think we understand the situatio: 

Mr. Norreti. All right. Now, what is the first additional lar 
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OFFICE OF SECRETARY 
ENFORCEMENT OF CONNALLY HOT OIL ACT 


Mr. Brastey. The first change appears on page 5 of the committe: 
print of the bill, and I will insert in the record at this point the la 
guage pertaining to the enforcement of Connally Hot Oil Act, Of] 
of the secretary. 

(The lancuage referred to follows:) 


ENFORCEMENT OF CONNALLY HOT OIL AC! 


For expenses necessary for controlling the interstate shipment of contraba 
oil as required by law (15 U. 8. C. 715), including purchase of not to exce 


[three] one passenger motor [vehicles] vehicle for replacement only, [$158,637 
of which not to exceed $187,570 shall be available for personal] services] $187,0 

Mr. Brasiey. It will be noted that there are two types of chang: 
one relating to the purchase of automobiles, and the other proposin: 
the deletion of language limiting the amount available for persona 
services. I will insert in the record at this point a statement in just 
fication of the automobiles proposed for purchase. 

Mr. Norrety. All right. 
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SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Beastey. The next change appears on page 8 of the commitice 
print of the bill, “Construction, Southeastern Power Administration.” 

The purpose of this provision in the 1952 act has been served, and 
the language is no longer necessary. 

Mr. Norreti. What is the next item? 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Mr. Brastey. The next one appears on page 13, “Administrative 
provisions, Southeastern Power Administration,” and relates to the 
purchase of automobiles. I will insert in the record the proposed lan 
guage, and a statement in justification for purchase of the automobiles 

The language and statement follow :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations of the Southeastern Power Administration shall be available 
for purchase of not to exceed [four] sir passenger motor vehicles. Appropria- 
tions made herein to the Southeastern Power Administration shall be available 
in one fund, except that the appropriation herein made for operation and main 
tenance shall be available only for the service of the current fiscal year 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF PASSE NGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


Authorization is requested for the purchase of seven passenger automobiles, 
Phese additions to the Administration’s present three passenger automobiles will 
be required in connection with the expanded operation and maintenance, market 
ing, and construction programs throughout the southeastern power area proposed 
for 1953 


CONTINUING FUND 


Mr. Brastey. The next one appears on page 14 of the committee 
print of the bill and is the proposed deletion of the language included 
in the 1952 appropriation act relating to the “Continuing fund, South 
eastern Power Administration.” 

Since this was permanent language included in the 1952 act, its con- 
tinuation in the 1953 act is not necessary. 

(The language referred to follows:) 


[CONTINUING FUND, SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION] 


[All receipts from the transmission and sale of electric power and energy 
under the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944 
(16 U. S. C. 825s), generated or purchased in the southeastern power area, shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, 
except that the Treasury shall set up and maintain from such receipts a contin 
uing fund of $50,000, and said fund shall be placed to the credit of the Secretary, 
and shall be subject to check by him to defray emergency expenses necessary to 
insure continuity of electric service and continuous operation of Government 
facilities in said area: Provided, That the paragraph under the heading ‘Office 
of the Secretary, Continuing Fund, Power Transmission Facilities”, in the In 
terior Department Appropriation Act, 1950 (Public Law 350, Eighty-first Con 
gress), is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof, before the final period 
“: Provided, That expenditures from this fund to cover such costs in connection 
with the purchase of electrie power and energy and rentals for the use of facili 
ties are to be made only in such amounts as may be approved annually in appro 
priation Acts and for the fiscal year 1952 such expenditures may be made not in 
excess of $250,000".J 





Mr. Norretn. At that point are you offering anything to substitute 
for that, or you just do want it? ‘ 

Mr. Berastey. No, sir; we are offering no modification of the 
language approved by Congress in the 1952 act. 

Mr. Norrect. And that has to do with the Southeastern Power 
Administration / 

Mr. Brastry. And also the Southwestern Power Administration. 
You will recall that last year you put language in the House version 
of the bill to establish an emergency fund for the Southeastern Power 
Administration, and when it went to the Senate they amended the bill 
to repeal certain provisions. 

Mr. Norreti. And then, in conference, we changed that. 

Mr. Beastry. That is correct. 

Mr. Norretn. To the language that was agreed to. 

Now, you desire to leave that language as the law is now 4 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir; we proposed no modification of that lan- 
lage. 

Mr. Norretn. All right. 
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SOUTITLWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 16 of the committee 
print, “Construction, Southwestern Power Administration.” 

The first change relates to the proposed deletion of the language 
limiting the amount available for personal services. 


The second change proposes a change in the amount to be available 
for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to authority pre 
viously granted. The contractual authority previously granted to 
Southwestern Power Administration will be liquidated by appropri- 
ation of this amount, and there will be no further requests for such 
purposes. 

(The language referred to follows:) 


CONSTRUCTION, SOUTILWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


For construction and acquisition of transmission lines, substations, and 
appurtenant facilities, and for administrative expenses connected therewith, in 
earrying out the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (16 
U. S. C. 825s), as applied to the southwestern power area, to remain available 
until expended, [[$3,375,000, of which not to exceed $586,800 shall be available 
for personal services, and] $4,150,000, of which [not to exceed $600,000] $7,130,- 
000 is for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to authority previously 
granted. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 19, “Operation and 
maintenance, Southwestern Power Administration,” and proposes 
the deletion of the language relating to the limitation on personal 
services. 

(The language referred to follows :) 





OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


For necessary expenses of operation and maintenance of power transmission 
facilities and of marketing electric power and energy pursuant to the provisions 
of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (16 U. S. C. 825s), as applied to 
the southwestern power area, [$1,255,712, of which not to exceed $900,712 
shall be available for personal services] $ $1,500,000. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FACILITIES 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears on page 22, “Transfer of 
certain facilities, Denison Dam project.” 

The purpose of this language, as included in the 1952 Appropria- 
tion Act, has been served, and its continuation is no longer required, 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next change appears on page 23, “Administrative provisions, 
Southwestern Power Administration.” 

This relates to the purchase of automobiles. I will insert in the 
record at this point,a statement in justification of the purchase of 
these automobiles. 


(The language and statement follow :) 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations of the Southwestern Power Administration shall be available 
for purchase of not to exceed [eight] /ifteen passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only. Appropriations made herein to the Southwestern Power Ad 
ministration shall be available in one fund, except that the appropriation herein 
made for operation and maintenance shall be available only for the service of 
the current fiscal year. 


SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION—AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF 
PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


Passenger-carrying vehicles are operated from a central car pool in order 
that the most extended and economical use may be had for each vehicle and 
the preventive maintenance may be effected. These vehicles are utilized from 
the pool by engineering and administrative personnel in official travel in the 
area. Fifteen vehicles are requested for replacement only, of which nine are 
standard sedans and six stations wagons. All vehicles will have been run in 
excess of 75,000 miles before replacement. 


CONTINUING FUND 


Mr. Brasiey. The next change appears on page 24 of the committee 
print of the bill, and is a new item, continuing fund, Southwestern 
Power Administration. 

This language is a limitation on the amount that may be expended 
during fiscal year 1953 for the purchase of electric power and energy 
and rentals for the use of transmission facilities, as authorized in the 
amended authority under the continuing fund for the Southwestern 
Power Administration in last year’s appropriation act. 





(The language referred to follows :) 


CONTINUING FUND, SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Not to exceed $1,425,000 shall be available during the current fiscal year from 
the continuing fund for all costs in connection with the purchase of electric power 
and energy and rentals for the use of transmission facilities. 

Mr. Norrevt.. Is that the exact language that we worked out last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, sir; it is the same terminology. 

Mr. Jensen. There is nothing in this language that would permit 
the Southwestern Power Administration to lease lines from other 
Government agencies ¢ 

Mr. Brastey. Not in this language. This is merely authority to 
use funds to meet the expenses under contracts already entered into. 

Mr. Norreti. As I recall, it was testified in these hearings that they 
could not under the law, and had no desire to have the legal authority 
to pyramid the use of this money and the appropriation is only for 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. Brastey. That is right. 


BonNEVILLE Power ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears at page 28, “Bonneville 
Power Administration, construction.” The first change is the pro- 
posed deletion of the limitation on the amount available for personal 
services, 

Mr. Norrect. All right. 

Mr. Brastry. The second change relates to a modification of the 
amount to be available for liquidation of obligations incurred pur- 
suant to authority previously granted. 

This will also liquidate the outstanding contractual authority of the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the language will not appear 
hereafter. 

Mr. Norretr. Well, that is good enough. 

(The language referred to follows :) 


CONSTRUCTION 


For construction and acquisition of transmission lines, substations, and ap- 
purtenant facilities, as authorized by law, to remain available until expended, 
($67,500,000, of which not to exceed $8,387,470 shall be available for personal 
services, except force account personal services, and] $67,696.400, of which [not 
to exceed $21,000,000] $4,096,400 is for liquidation of obligations incurred pur- 
suant to authority previously granted. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Brastey. The next change is on page 31, operation and main- 
tenance, Bonneville transmission system. 

The change proposes deletion of the limitation on the amount 
available for personal services. 


. 
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(The language referred to follows:) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
For necessary expenses of operation and maintenance of the Bonneville tr: ine 


mission system and of marketing electric power and energy, [$5,368,439, of whi: 
not to exceed $3,983,862 shall be available for personal services] $6,600,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Mr. Brastry. The next changes appear on page 34, administrative 
provisions, Bonneville Power Administration. 

The first proposed change involves the deletion of the limitation on 
the amount that may be expended for services under section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946. This provides authority for consulting serv- 
ices. We have a limitation of $40,000 imposed in the 1952 Appro- 
priation Act, and are requesting that that limitation be removed. 

The next change involves the purchase of automobiles and I will 
insert in the record a statement in justification of such purchase. 

The next change relates to the purchase of aircraft. I will insert 
in the record a statement in support of that request. 

Mr. Jensen. Last year we allowed two aircraft ! 

Mr. Bras ry, Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And this language is asking for one? 

Mr. Brastry. One. 

Mr. Jenson. Additional, this year ? 

Mr. rs ASLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How many do you have there now? Aircraft cost 
a lot of acai 

Mr. Brastey. We have four. 

Mr. Jensen. Four? 

Mr. Beastry. Yes, sir. 

(The language and statements referred to follow :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations of the Bonneville Power Administration shall be available 
to carry out all the duties imposed upon the Administrator pursuant to law, 
Lincluding not to exceed $40,000 for] services as authorized by Section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8S. C. 55a), including such services at rates not 
to exceed $100 per diem for individuals; purchase of not to exceed [twelve] 
thirty passenger motor vehicles (of which ten shall be for replacement only) ; 
and purchase (not to exceed [two] one) of aircraft. Appropriations made 
herein to the Bonneville Power Administration shall be available in one fund, 
except that the appropriation herein made for operation and maintenance shal} 
be available only for the service of the current fiscal year. 

[Not to exceed 12 per centum of the appropriation for construction herein 
made for the Bonneville Power Administration shall be available for construc- 
tion work by force account or on a hired-labor basis, except in case of emer 
gencies, local in character, so declared by the Bonneville Power Administrator.] 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF PASSENGER CARRYING VEHICLES 


The fiscal year 1955 passenger-car program proposed purchase of 30 passenger 
ears, of which 10 shall be for replacement. This wil! bring total number of 
passenger cars up to 83 by the end of fiscal year 1958. Of the 20 additional 
cars, 7 will be assigned to area maintenance offices, 11 to the Portland car pool, 
i to the Spokane pool and 1 for use of the safety section. With few exceptions 
these cars are needed to replace light trucks and sedan deliveries now being 
used due to the shortage of passenger cars. The employees using these vehicles 
have no need for the cargo-hauling characteristic of the assigned vehicles, but 
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quite often find it necessary to transport four or more employees during emer- 
gencies or on supervisory or field inspection trips. The equipment now being 
used limits the transportation to two or three persons. The purchase of pas- 
senger cars to replace these light trucks and sedan deliveries will release these 
vehicles for use of staff engaged in control and communication activities where 
this type of equipment can be better utilized, 10 passenger cars will be required 
to rep'ace vehicles which will reach 60,000 miles during fiscal year 1953. Three of 
these vehicles will also have reached the 6-year replacement standard. 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF AIRCRAFT 

Bonneville Power Administration proposes the purchase of one helicopter 
in fiscal year 1958. This will give the Administration two helicopters for routine 
and emergency line patrol, as well as reconnaissance in connection with the 
preliminary location of new lines. Due to the size of the system, two helicopters 
are needed in order to establish routine patrols for complete system Coverage to 
meet maintenance requirements. 

Mr. Beastey. At the bottom of page 34, you will note that the De- 
partment is again requesting the deletion of the limitation on the 
amount that may be used for force account work. I think the com- 
mittee is familiar with this. 

Mr. Norreti. We are familiar with that. 


Bureau or Land MANAGEMENT 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Mr. Beastry. The next change appears on page 35, Bureau of Land 
Management, management of lands and resources. 
The first change is the proposed deletion of the language relating 


to the limitation on the amount available for personal services. 

The second change is new language, as indicated in italics. 

The purpose of this provision is to permit the acceptance of con- 
tributions to expedite surveys or resurveys in cases where the lines 
have not been established, or have been obliterated and it is advan- 
tageous both to the Government and to the private land owner to 
delineate the boundaries under the two ownerships. Under this provi- 
sion, the Bureau would have authority to accept contributions to- 
ward the cost of the surveys. 

The cost to the Government will be lessened, as these surveys will 
eventually have to be made anyway at Government expense if the 
private land owner does not contribute. 

(The language referred to follows:) 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


For expenses necessary for protection, use, improvement, development, dis- 
posal, cadastral surveying, Classification, and performance of other functions, as 
authorized by law, in the management of lands and their resources under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management, [[$7,722,605, of which not to 
exceed $4,864,096 shall be available for personal services] $10,750,000: Provided, 
That this appropriation may be expended on a reimbursable basis for surveys of 
lands other than those under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment: Provided further, That, for the purpose of surveying federally controlled 
or intermingled lands, contributions toward the cost thereof may be accepted. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 39, and is the pro 
posed deletion of language relating to the limitation on the amount 
available for personal services. 
(The language referred to follows :) 
CONSTRUCTION 
For construction of access roads on the revested Oregon and California Ra 
road and reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands; acquisition of rights. 
of-way and of existing connecting roads adjacent to such lands; to remain 
available until expended, $700,000[[, of which not to exceed $45,000 shall he 
available for personal services]: Provided, That the amount appropriated herein 
for road construction shall be transferred to the Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears on page 42, “Administra- 
tive provisions, Bureau of Land Management.” 

The first change relates to the purchase of automobiles. I will insert 
in the record a statement in support of their request for such purchase. 

The second change is new language permitting the purchase, erec 
tion, and dismantlement of temporary structures. 

The purpose of this language is to provide specific authority for the 
acquisition and relocation of temporary structures, such as Quonset 
huts and other portable types of buildings. 

These structures will be used for the storage of tools, equipment, and 
feed and other supplies in the Bureau’s field | program. 

Mr. Norrett. How do you distinguish between a temporary and 
permanent structure ? 

Mr. Brastry. It would depend, in my opinion, entirely on the 
purpose of the structure. 

Mr. Jensen. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the answer to your ques 
tion is this: They have Quonset huts and portable wood buildings 
which they can move from place to place as they are needed. 

Mr. Norrert. Movable buildings? 

Mr. Jensen. Movable buildings that they can take apart and load 
on trucks and move to new locations. Any building that is nailed 
together in the conventional manner is a permanent building. 

Mr. Norreti. Do you agree with that construction ? 

Mr. Beastry. Yes,-sir; I do. 

Mr. Norretn. All right. 

(The language and statement referred to follow :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations for the Bureau of Land Management shall be available for 
purchase of-not to exceed [twenty-nine] thirty-sic passenger motor vehicles 
of which thirty-one shall be for replacement only; purchase, erection, and dis 
mantlement of temporary structures, and alteration and maintenance of neces 
sary buildings and appurtenant facilities to which the United States has title 
Provided, That of appropriations herein made for the Bureau of Land Manas 
ment expenditures in connection with the revested Oregon and California Rail! 
road and reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands shall be reimbursed 
from the 25 per centum referred to in section C, title II, of the Act approved 
August 28, 1937, of the special fund designated the “Oregon and California La! 
Grant Fund” and section 4 of the Act approved May 24, 1989, of the special fund 
designated the “Coos Bay Wagon Road Grant Fund”, 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF PASSENGER Moror VEHICLES 

The estimates for the Bureau of Land Management provide for the purchase of 
46 passenger motor vehicles, of which 31 vehicles would be for replacement. Of 
the 31 vehicles for replacement, 10 have mileage records in excess of 60,000 
miles, and 21 are more than 6 years old. The number to be replaced amounts to 
less than 25 percent of the inventory of passenger motor vehicles estimated as 
of June 30, 1952. The five new passenger motor vehicles are proposed to be used 
by additional land appraisers and foresters to be employed in 1955. These 
employees will be required to perform travel on official business. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes s appear on page 45, “Range improve- 
ments, Burean of Land Management.” 

All of these changes, Mr. Chairman, have to do with a proposal 
whereby the funds will be available on a continuing basis, and it 
would not be necessary to repeat this item in the appropriation act 
each year 

We siaaleated similar changes for the last 2 years. We are request- 
ing it again, and hope that you will give further consideration to 
the request. 

(The language referred to follows :) 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


For construction, purchase, and maintenance of range improvements pursuant 
to the provisions of sections 3 and 10 of the Act of June 28, 1934, as amended (43 
U. S. C. 815), sums equal to the aggregate of all moneys received, during the 
current and each succeeding fiscal year, as range improvement fees under sec- 
tion 3 of said Act and of 25 per centum of all moneys received, during the current 
and each succeeding fiscal year, under section 15 of said Act, to remain available 
until expended. 


Bureau or INpIAN AFFAIRS 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 46, “Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, health, education, and welfare services.” 

It is the proposed deletion of the language limiting the amount 
available for personal services. 

(The language referred to follows :) 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SERVICES 


For expenses necessary to provide health, education, and welfare services for 
Indians, either directly or in cooperation with States and other organizations, 
including payment (in advance or from date of admission) of care, tuition, 
assistance, and other expenses of Indians in boarding homes, institutions, or 
schools; grants and other. assistance to needy Indians; maintenance of law 
and order, and payment of rewards for information or evidence concerning 
violation of law on Indian reservations or lands; and operation of Indian arts 
and crafts shops and museums; [[$41,824,750, of which not to exceed $23,699,661 
shall be available for personal services] $61,905,000. 


~ 


RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 49, “Resources man- 
agement, Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 

The first change is the deletion of the provision for furnishing 
plants or seeds to Indians. Appropriated funds are not now used for 
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the purchase and distribution of plants and seeds for Indians. Conse- 
quently, we see no need for the language to be in the bill and we are 
suggesting that it be deleted. 

Mr. Norreww. I certainly do agree with that. 

Mr. Brastey. The second change is the proposed deletion of au- 
thority for payment of expenses of Indian fairs, including premiums 
for exhibits. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is making a determined effort to 
encourage the Indians to finance their fairs from their own funds. 

Mr. Norrety, That sounds like a good one, too. 

Mr. Beastry. The third change is the deletion of language limiting 
the amount available for personal services. 

The other deletions shown on page 49 pertain to supplemental ap- 
propriation items and are not for consideration as language in the 
1953 appropriation bill. 

(The language referred to follows:) 


RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


For expenses necessary for management, development, improvement, and pro 
tection of resources and appurtenant facilities under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, including payment of irrigation assessments and 
charges; acquisition of water rights: conducting agricultural experiments and 
demonstrations; [furnishing plants or seed to Indians] advances for Indian 
industrial and business enterprises ; [payment of expenses of Indian fairs, includ 
ing premiums for exhibits :] and development of Indian arts and crafts as author- 
ized by law (25 U. S. C. 305), including expenses of exhibits; ($10,921,360, of 
which not to exceed $6,845,485 shall be available for personal services] 
$18,372,000. 

[Resources management: For an additional amount for “Resources manage 
ment”, $800,000, and the limitation under this head in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, 1952, on the amount available for personal services is in 
creased by $56,980.] 

[lor an additional amount for “Resources Management,” for the development 
of additional water supplies on the Navajo Reservation, $250,000, to remain avail 
able until expended: Provided, That:development shall be made after consulta 
tion and approval of the Navajo Tribal Council.] 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Brastry. The next changes appear on page 53, “Construction, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.” The first change is the proposed deletion 
of the language limiting the amount available for personal services. 

The second change is a change in the amount for the liquidation of 
obligations incurred pursuant to authority previously granted. 

Here again, Mr. Chairman, this will complete the appropriation to 
liquidate authority previously granted and will not appear hereafter 
in the bill. 

The next change in this item is the proposed deletion of language 
relating to the Tongue River Indian Reservation electric line, Mon 
tana. 

The purpose of this language has been served, and its retention in 
the appropriation language is no longer necessary. 
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(The language referred to follows :) 
CONSTRUCTION 


For construction, major repair, and improvement of irrigation and power 
systems, buildings, utilities, roads and trails, and other facilities; acquisition 
of lands and interests in lands; preparation of lands for farming; and archi- 
tectural and engineering services by contract; to remain available until ex- 
pended, [$10,000,000, of which not to exceed $2,500,000 shall be available for 
personal services, and] $35,856,000, of which [not to exceed $3,125,000] 
$1,380,000 is for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to authority pre- 
viously granted: Provided, That no part of the sum herein appropriated shall 
be used for the acquisition of land within the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming outside of the bound- 
aries of existing Indian reservations: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for the acquisition of land or water rights within 
the States of Nevada, Oregon, and Washington either inside or outside the 
boundaries of existing reservations: Provided further, That [mo part of this 
appropriation shall be used for construction or oe of the Tongue River In- 
dian Reservation electric line, Montana, but the Secretary is hereby authorized 
to enter into a reimbursable contract with the Tongue River Electric Coopeta- 
tive, Incorporated, Montana, with respect to maintenance, operation, and sub- 
sequent transfer of ownership of said line and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
may accept payment for such line in the form of credit on electric bills] 
$4,000,000 of the amount included herein for the construction of roads and trails 
shall be available only for roads and trails which State or local governments 
agree to take over and maintain when the improvement is completed. 

Mr. Beastey. Thé next change is new language, appearing on page 
54, for that same item, and provides that a certain amount of the 
appropriation for the construction of roads and trails shall be avail- 
able only for roads and trails which State and local governments have 
agreed to take over and maintain when the improvement is completed. 

Commissioner Myer explained the purpose of this language when 
he was before the committee, and I believe there is no need to refer 
further to it. 

Che proposed deletion of language appearing at the bottom of page 
54 is language included in a supplemental appropriation act and is 
no longer required. 

(The language referred to follows :) 

CConstruction: For an additional amount for “Construction”, $575,000, to 
remain available until expended; and the limitation unger this head in the 
Department of the Interior Approprii ition Act, 1952, on the amount available for 
personal services is increased by “3142,950": Provided, That no obligation shall 
be incurred under appropriations granted under this head for construction of 
school facilities at Ponemah, Minnesota, until school district number 45 of 
the State of Minnesota shall have deposited into the Treasury to the credit of 
this appropriation an amount equal to the proceeds of the insurance collected on 
the destroyed Ponemah school plant: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$3,000 of appropriations for the fiscal year 1952 under this head for acquisition 
of land may be used for purchase in the name of the United States in trust twenty 
acres of land in Placer County, California, for the use of the Indians of Auburn 
Rancheira.J} 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE BXPENSES 


Mr. Brastey. The next change is on page 57, general administrative 
expenses, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and is the proposed deletion of 
language relating to the amount available for personal services. 

(The language referred to follows :) 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the general administration of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, including such expenses in field offices, [$3,300,747, of which not to 
exceed $2,693,281 shall be available for personal services] $5,217,000. 


PAYMENT TO CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS OF INDIANS 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears on page 62, payment to 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians, Oklahoma. 

No appropriation is requested for this purpose in 1953. 

(The language referred to follows :) 


[pay MENT TO CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS OF INDIANS, OKLAHOMA] 


[For an additional amount for “Payment to Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
of Indians, Oklahoma”, for defraying the expenses of making per capita pay- 
ments authorized by the Acts of June 28, 1944 (58 State. 483), and June 24, 148 
(Public Law 754, Eightieth Congress), $22,655, of which not to exceed $21,105 
shall be available for personal services. ] 


COMMUTATION OF TREATY OBLIGATION, CHOCTAW NATION OF INDIANS 
IN OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears on page 64, “Commuta- 
tion of treaty obligations, Choctaw Nation of Indians in Oklahoma.” 

That was a supplemental appropriation item approved by this com- 
mittee and was for the purpose of completing per capita payments. 
The language is no longer necessary. 

Mr. Jensen. And no money is requested for this year? 

Mr. Brastey. That is right. 


(The language referred to follows:) 


[coMMUTATION OF TREATY OBLIGATIONS, CHOCTAW NATION OF INDIANS IN 
OKLAHOMA] 


[Commutation of treaty obligations, Choctaw Nation of Indians in Oklahoma 
For commutation of treaty obligations with the Choctaw Nation of Indians in 
Oklahoma in accordance with the Act of September 1, 1950 (Public Law 747) 
$385,000, including not to exceed $34,333 for defraying expenses of making per 
capita payments authorized by said Act, to remain available until expended. ] 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 66, administrative 
provisions, Bureau of Indian A flairs, 

The first change relates to the purchase of automobiles, and I will 
insert in the record a statement in support of our request. 

The second change involves an increase in the amount to be avail- 
able for the employment of individuals under 5 U.S. C., 55 a. 

The third change is a proposed change in the amount which is to be 
paid individuals on a per diem basis. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, last year, the committee and the Congress decided 
that not over $50 per day should be paid for these indiv iduals that were 
hired. That language you are asking for is deleting that. Instead of 
$50 you have asked for $100 a day wages for those individuals? 

Is that right? 
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Mr. Beastey. That is right, Mr. Jensen. You have approved au- 
— in the cases of Bonneville Power Administration and the Bu- 

eau of Reclamation for the employment of individuals at $100 per 
pie The type of services that will be required by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for similar purposes should also be compensated at 
the rate of $100 per day. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I would question that because of the fact that 
the personal services which we require, for instance, at Bonneville, 
are generally well-qualified engineers and, I presume, public ac- 
countants; whereas in the Indian Service I do not see where we would 
have to have people that would have to have those qualifications or 
anywhere near comparable qualifications. 

That is the difference, in my opinion. 

Mr. Beastey. There is this further difference, however. In the 
case of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, they might require medical 
advice and $100 a day would not be too much to pay for that purpose. 

Mr. Norreti. All right, the next one. 

Mr. Brastey. The next one appears at the bottom of page 66, and is 
new language which would authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to transfer to the Secretary of the Interior for the use of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs without exchange of funds, the hospital fa- 
cility located at Fort Logan, Colo. 

This item was discussed at the time the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
witnesses were before you. 

Mr. Norrett. Do you agree with me that is legislation? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir; that is legislation. 

(The language and statemént referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations for the Bureau of Indian Affairs (except the revolving fund 
for loans) shall be available for purchase of not to exceed [one hundred and 
sixty] four hundred and twenty-five passenger motor vehicles (of which two 
hundred and fifty shall be for replacement only), which may be used for the 
transportation of Indians; purchase of ice for official use of erro S; services 
as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. ‘, 55a), inelud- 
ing not to exceed [$5,000] $10,000 for expenditure at rates for ‘toaiiamads not in 
excess of [$50] $100 per diem on irrigation and power matters, when author- 
ized by the Secretary ; and expenses required by eontinuing or permanent treaty 
provisions : Provided, That the Administrator of Veterans Affairs is authorized 
and directed to transfer to the Secretary for the use of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, without exchange of funds, the hospital facility located at Fort Logan, 
Colorado, including all land, buildings, utilities, equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies in the custody of the Veterans Administration at Fort Logan. 


AUTHORITY FOR PURCHASE OF PASSENGER Moror VEHICLES 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs needs authority to replace 250 vehicles and to 
purchase 175 new vehicles. The replacements are for vehicles which have been 
operated in excess of 60,000 miles or are six or more years old. This replace- 
ment is in the interest of economy and efficiency especially because of the hard 
usage to which vehicles must be put in the field service of the Bureau. 

The new vehicles are essential to the conduct of the program contemplated in 
the budget. The public health workers—doctors, nurses, and technicians—the 
soil and moisture conservation workers, the foresters and the other specialists 
needed to be employed for the spirited program aimed toward full independence 
for the Indians must have vehicles to do thei” work properly. 
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Boureravu or RecuaMATION 
GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 72, “General in- 
vestigations, Bureau of Reclamation.” 
(The language referred to follows:) 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


For engineering and economic investigations of proposed Federal reclama- 
tion projects and studies of water conservation and development plans; engi- 
neering and economic investigations, as a basis for legislation and for reports 
thereon to Congr relating to projects for the development and utilization 
of the water resources of Alaska; formulating plans and preparing designs 
and specifications for authorized Federal reclamation projects or parts thereof 
prior to. initial allocation of appropriations for construction of such projects 
or parts; and activities preliminary to the reconstruction, rehabilitation and 
betterment, financial adjustment, or extension of existing projects; to remain 
available until expended, [$4,500,000, of which not to exceed $4,234,553 shall 
be available for personal services, and] $5,000,000, of which [$3,810,000] $4,- 
200,000 shall be derived from the reclamation fund and $500,00 shall be derived 
from the Colorado River development fund: Provided, That the expenditure 
of any sums from this appropriation for investigations of any nature requested 
by States, municipalities, or other interests shall be upon the basis of the 
State, municipality, or other interest advancing at least 50 per centum of the 
estimated cost of such investigations [[: Provided further, That, except as 
herein expressly provided with respect to investigations in Alaska, no part of 
this appropriation shall be expended in the conduct of activities which are not 
authorized by law]. 

Mr. Norrevt. Explain those changes. 

Mr. Brastry. The first change is shown in italies in the fore part 
of the paragraph, “initial allocation of” inserted immediately follow- 
ing “prior to” and just before the word “appropriations” in the fol- 
lowing line. 

Phis language is requested to conform to our appropriation pat- 
tern. 

As it now reads, it provides for— 


formulating plans and preparing designs and specifications for authorized 
Federal reclamation projects or parts thereof prior to appropriations— 


Since the appropriations for construction are in a lump sum and 
the appropriations are allocated to projects, it is believed that the 
insertion of the additional words “initial allocation of” would con- 
form to the practice followed in the appropriation of funds for re- 
clamation projects. 

Mr. Norrecn, Just what difference would that make? I do not 
want to encumber the record here, but explain how that changes the 
existing law and what additional authority you would have. 

Mr. Beasuey. It does not give us any additional authority, nor will 
it change the procedure followed. It merely expresses the procedure 
we follow. 

Mr. Norrevy. It does not change the procedure any at all? 

Mr. Brastry. No, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. It is simply more or less legalizing the procedure?! 
~ Brastey. It expresses more clearly the procedure that is fol- 
owed, 


Mr. Norrevy. All right. 
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Mr. Beastny. The second change is the proposed deletion of the 
limitation on the amount that may be extended for personnel serv- 
ices. 

The third change is in the amount to be derived from the reclamation 
fund. 

The fourth change is the proposed deletion of the proviso that limits 
the funds to activities authorized by law, except with respect to in- 

vestigations in Alaska. Since we are not permitted to use such 
funds except as authorized by law, it does not appear that there is 
any need for the language in the appropriation act. 

Mr. Norreit. That is a kind of restatement of the law, then, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Brastey. That is correct. 

Mr. Norretyi. All right. 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 77, “Construction 
and rehabilitation.” 
(The language referred to follows:) 


CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


For construction and rehabilitation of authoribed reclamation projects or parts 
thereof (including power transmission facilities [and including a final payment 
of not to exceed $282,275 to the Grand Coulee School District, Washington, to 
be made for school facilities: in accordance with the agreement between the 
3ureau of Reclamation and the Grand Coulee School District, based on enrollment 
of dependents of Bureau of Reclamation and contractor employees, such payment 
to constitute full and final discharge of all Federal responsibility arising out of 
enrollment of dependents of employees of the Bureau of Reclamation and its 
contractors]) and for other related activities, as authorized by law, to remain 
available until expended, [$202,767,725] $194,720,000, of which Enot to exceed 
$38,104,672 shall be available for personal services, and of which $28,972,650] 
$49,155,000 shall be derived from the reclamation fund: Provided, That [no 
part of this appropriation shall be used to initiate the construction of transmis- 
sion facilities within those areas covered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to Federal establishments and preferred cus- 
tomers, except those transmission facilities for which construction funds have 
been heretofore appropriated, those facilities which are necessary to carry out 
the terms of such contracts or those facilities for which the Secretary of the 
Interior finds the wheeling agency is unable or unwilling to provide for the 
integration of Federal projects or for service to a Federal establishment or 
preferred customer : 

Mr. Brastey. The first change is shown in brackets, and is a pro- 
posed deletion of the provision relating to the final payment of a sum 
to the Grand Coulee School district in Washington. Inasmuch as the 
Bureau’s responsibility to the Grand Coulee school district will be 
fully discharged under the amount provided in the 1952 appropriation, 
there is no further need for this language, and its deletion is, therefore, 
recommended. 

The second change is the proposed deletion of the limitation on the 
amount that shall be available for personal services. 

The next change in that paragraph is the insertion of the revised 
amount to be derived from the reclamation fund. 

The next change is the proposed deletion of the proviso commonly 
referred to as the Ke ating amendment. 
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Mr. Norrevt. We know that as the Keating amendment. If that is 
adopted the Keating amendment will go out, of course. 

Mr. Brastey. If the proposed deletion is adopted by the committee 
the Keating amendment would go out. I have Mr. Lineweaver herve 
from the Bureau of Reclamation who will be glad to discuss any ques- 
tions you may ‘have with respect to that provision. 

Mr. Norretw. I have no questions, myself. Mr. Kirwan? 

Mr. Kirwan. No. 

Mr. Norrety. Mr. Jensen? 

Mr. Jensen. No questions. 

Mr. Norreuu. Proceed. 

Mr. Brastey. There are further proposed deletions on page 78. 

Mr. Norreti. Excuse me just a minute. Js there anything you 
would like to say for the record here, without our asking any ques- 
tions? If there is I think you should be given that opportunity. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr.’ Jensen. You mean regarding the Keating amendment ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Lineweraver. I do not have anything in particular. We think 
that the committee controls the situation by the appropriations that it 
makes. We have progressed very rapidly with the wheeling contracts. 
Our relationships with the utilities have been getting along very well. 
We cannot see any necessity for the Keating amendment being con- 
tinued so long as the Appropriations Committee controls. 

Mr. Norreti. You do not say, then, that it is greatly harmful or 
greatly disharmful ? 

Mr. Linewraver. No. 

Mr. Norrewn. ‘That is a very good statement. 

Mr. Linewraver. The way the committee controls appropriations, 
if they do not want to put the money in there, that should settle it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I ciek he is correct there. 

Mr. Norrety. I think that is a very fine statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; I think it is a fine statement and I think it is 
correct. 

Mr. Norrevy. All right, Mr. Beasley, go ahead with your next 
change. 

REPAYMENT CONTRACTS 

Mr. Brastey. On page 78 the first two complete provisos appearing 
on that page are also proposed for deletion. 

(The language referred to follows:) 

Provided further, That in order to promote agreement among the States of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado, and to avoid any possible alteration of 
existing vested water rights, no part of this or of any prior appropriation 
shall be used for construction or for further commitment for construction of 
the Glendo unit or any feature thereof, until a definite plan report thereon has 
been completed, reviewed by the States of Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado, 
and approved by Congress: Provided further, That no part of this or prior 
appropriations shall be used for construction, nor for further commitments to 
construction of Moorhead Dam and Reservoir, Montana, or any feature thereof 
until a definite plan report thereon has been completed, reviewed by the States 
of Wyoming and Montana, and approved by the Congress] until such time as a 
repayment contract, covering the proper share of the cost of the facilities here- 
inafter stated, shal! have been entered into between the United States and tlhe 
prospective water users, no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
construction of any (a) dam or reservoir where the dominant purpose thereof 
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is storage of water for irrigation or water supply, (b) canal, tunnel or conduit 
for water, or (c) water distribution system: Provided further, That the Pali- 
sades Dam and Reservoir shall be operated in such a manner as to provide 
maximum production of hydroelectric power for a period of not less than five 
years following the date of initial availability of power from said project. 

[Of the amount appropriated under the preceding paragraph, $1,000,000 is 
for partial liquidation of the contract authority granted under the appropriation 
“General fund, construction, Missouri River Basin’, in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, 1950.] 


MOORHEAD DAM-GLENDO UNIT 


Mr. Brastey. The first has to do with the Glendo unit of the Mis- 
sourl Basin project, and the second proviso has to do with the Moor- 
head Dam and Reservoir in Montana, also under the Missouri Basin 
project. 

These provisos have limited the use of funds to plan, and prohibit 
any construction until a definite plan report is filed. Since the definite 
plan reports will be completed during this fiscal year, the restriction 
on the use of the appropriation for construction will no longer be 
necessary. 

At the bottom of page 78 you will note that there is some new 
language proposed which I will read. 

2 
REPAYMENT CONTRACTS 
Provided, That until such time as a repayment contract, covering the proper 
share of the cost of the facilities hereinafter stated, shall have been entered 
into between the United States and the prospective water tisers, no part of this 
appropriation shall be available for construction of any (a@) dam or reservoir 
where the dominant purpose thereof is storage of water for irrigation or water 
supply, (0) canal, tunnel or conduit for water, or (¢) water distribution system. 

Mr. Norrevy. Just in your own language tell us what that will do. 

Mr. Beastey. That will prohibit the Bureau of Reclamation from 
using any funds appropriated in this act for the construction of the 
type of facilities mentioned in this new language until a repayment 
contract has been enteréd into. This will make a material change 
in the basic reclamation law. It is legislation without a doubt. We 
strongly urge the committee to give very careful consideration to this. 

Mr. Norrewy. I think that is a very commendable position for you 
to take. If we do not assist you in this regard, it is not quite right 
for the committee to condemn you for the loose way you have to 
necessarily operate those repayment contracts. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. Of course, if we are going to put that in on 
irrigation it should be in on power, for transmission lines. 

Here is another thing: You have cases like we have in the Coachella 
Valley, where they let a contract and agreed to pay so much, $13.5 
million, for that job. Two years ago we appropriated up to the $13.5 
million, and last year we appropriated $2.7-million-some-odd in addi- 
tion to that. We left it to the courts in our report to decide whether 
the water users should pay the difference or not, and the Congress 
gave a directive to go ahead and spend this money. 

The Comptroller General ruled that they should spend the money 
because the Congress directed them to do it. 

Now, this language, of course, would foreclose such projects as the 
Coachella Valley from using any of this money until they had a 
contract with the water users. 
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Again, if that other language which you talked about were inserted, 
where the Congress in the appropriations determines what shall be 
done, we are in the same category here. Congress determines what 
shall be done. 

Both of those either have to be thrown out or neither, in my esti- 
mation. 

Mr. Norrety. Well, we will not argue this out here because it will 
not be settled. 

Mr. Jensen. No. 

Mr. Norreti. But as I see it, if you are going to build a house for 
me, Mr. Jensen, we will get up the plans and specifications and the 
blueprints; we will know what material is going in it; we will know 
how it is going to be constructed; we will know the whole story; and 
we will know what the cost is. Then I will execute to you a mortgage 
for the money that I am unable to pay you, and you will go ahead 
and construct that house. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. If you want to do it, it is all well and 
good, so far as I am concerned, but let us cover power, too. Let us 
put power in. 

Mr. Norreti. Well, I will go along, but maybe the committee will 
not. Anyway, this is good so far as it goes. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. I will tell you what it will do. It will 
stop right now about one-third of the projects which are under con- 
struction. 

Mr. Norreci. Of course, I would not agree with you on that. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. Is that not right, Mr. Beasley ? 

Mr. Brastry. I believe it would. In fact, I am confident it would. 

Mr. Norretu. I think I would go along with it if it does that. I 
will not put out money of mine unless I know something about whether 
or not Tam going to get any of it back. 

Mr. Jensen. You are going to throw this whole reclamation pro- 
gram into a terrible situation. 

Mr. Norreti. Let them execute repayment contracts. No law can 
keep them from that. 

Mr. Beastey. I would like to make this comment with respect to 
the situation: The existing law is believed to be adequate to protect 
the interests of the Government insofar as repayment is concerned. 

Mr. Norrett. I think so,too. Tagree with you. 

Mr. Brastry. If there is to be any change in that law it probably 
should be handled through the normal procedure in modifying exist 
ing law, rather than through the appropriations. 

Mr. Jensen. This is pretty far-reaching legislation. 

“Mr. Linrwraver. Section 46 of the act of 1926 provides specifically 
that water cannot be delivered before repayment contracts are executed. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you say it should be handled that way, Mr. 
Beasley ? 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lineweaver. For the information of the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, yesterday morning I was called before the House Interior Com- 
mittee to discuss the budget estimates and so forth, and the chairman 
asked about this language. I cited them the act of 1926, which 
specifically provides for a repayment contract before the delivery of 
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water. We were asked if this language were subject to a point of 
order, and I told them I was not the Parliamentarian of the House 
of Representatives, but it did, in our opinion, amend the existing 
law. So that was the discussion there, so far as we were concerned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norrett. Do you have any further questions on this, Mr. 
Jensen? 

Mr. JENSEN. It is just one of those things. If this language as writ- 
ten is permitted to be retained in the bill it would affect, I am sure, at 
Jeast one-third and maybe two-thirds of the irrigation projects all over 
the United States. It would result in such a state of flux that it would 
take a long while, maybe years, to get some of these very important 
projects going again. 

I do not think we can do that. We have these projects going. We 
need the food supply. I certainly would question the advisability of 
leaving such language in the bill. 

Mr. Norrett. Any other questions ? 


PALISADES PROJECT 


Mr. Beastey. There is one further change in that paragraph as 

follows: 
Provided further, That the Palisades Dam and Reservoir shall be operated in 
such a manner as to provide maximum production of hydroelectric power for a 
period of not less than 5 years following the date of initial availability of power 
from said project. 

This language was designed, we understand, to be in accordance 
with the general understanding relating to the construction of Pali- 
sades Dam and Reservoir. It is put in here to make it a matter of legal 
requirement. It is my opinion that the language is not necessary to 
accomplish the understanding which has been reached. 

Mr. Norrevi. If I understand the fundamental point involved there, 
it is this: When this dam was constructed, or the allocations of the cost 
of construction were made, they were made on the theory that so much 
vf the reservoir would be a flood-control dam, and that was charged 
off. Allocations were made that a certain part of the reservoir would 
be for reclamation, and that part was charged with that. 

Now, the reclamation was repayable, and flood control was not. 
Those charges or allocations would remain. 

However, during the next 5 years it could be operated to secure the 
maximum electric power regardless of those allocations. 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreni. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Jensen. In that connection, there was a statement I think the 
Bureau of Reclamation should place in the record regarding the Pali- 
sades project, is there not, Mr. Lineweaver ? 

Mr. Linewraver. Congressman Budge yesterday asked me to bring 
to the attention of the committee an agreement which is being nego- 
tiated between the Bureau of Reclamation and the canal companies for 
service by the Palisades Dam with regard to the operation for power 
production of the Palisades Dam, w hen it is completed. The tentative 
language that we are in agreement with the canal companies, follows: 

In addition to normal operation at other times the plant may be operated to 


produce an average of 60,000 kilowatts (217,440,000 kilowatt-hours) during the 
period of October through February of each storage season when the flow of the 
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river at the dam is equal to or greater than that of the median year during the 
period 1928 through 1947, whenever such operation is required in the judgment 
of the Defense Electric Power Administrator, or his successors. 

Congressman Budge suggested that language be placed in the rec- 
ord. We would prefer that the Secretary of the Interior make the 
determination rather than the DEPA. 

Mr. Jensen. We have some language changes here concerning the 
Palisades project; do we not? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Would that be your recommendation ? 

Mr. Lineweraver. The language I just read should be considered, if 
any language goes in on the Palisades operations. Congressman Budge 
asks that this be considered if any language at all goes in. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you think about it, Mr. Lineweaver ? 

Mr. Lineweaver. If any language should go in, it seems to me that 
it should be in accordance with the agreement that was reached be- 
tween the Bureau and the canal companies which will be served by the 
irrigation water released from the Palisades Dam. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Brastey. The next change is immediately following that, and 
is the proposed deletion of the language relating to the amount of 
the appropriation to be available for liquidation of contract authority 
previously granted. 

Mr. Norreu. All right. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the deletion of the last section? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Just what would that do? 

Mr. Brastery. It eliminates the language carried in the 1952 act 
making a certain amount of the appropriation available for partial 
liquidation of contract authority previously granted. Since there will 
be no further appropriations provided specifically for that purpose 
the retention of the language on the amount limited for such purpose 
is not necessary. 

Mr. Jensen. And is of no consequence ? 

Mr. Breastey. And is of no consequence. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 

Mr. Norretyi. Proceed, Mr. Beasley. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear on page 90, “Operation and 
Maintenance,” Bureau of Reclamation. 
(The language referred to follows :) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


For operation and maintenance of reclamation projects or parts thereof and 
of other facilities, as authorized by law; and for a soil and moisture conservation 
program on lands under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Reclamation, pursuant 
to law, [$15,977,594] $19,000,000, of which [$12,476,494] $14,940,450 shall be 
derived from the reclamation fund and [$1,671,000] $2,143,000 shall be derived 
from the Colorado River dam fund{, and of which not to exceed $10,698,514 shall 
be available for personal services]: Provided, That funds advanced for operation 
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and maintenance of reclamation projects or parts thereof shall be deposited 
to the credit of this appropriation and may be expended for the same objects and 
in the same manner as sums appropriated herein may be expended, and the 
unexpended balances of such advances shall be credited to the appropriation 
for the next succeeding fiscal year. 

Mr. Beastey. The first change is the change in the amount of the 
appropriation to be derived from the reclamation fund. 

The second change is in the amount that is to be derived from the 
Colorado River dam fund. 

The third and last change in that paragraph is the proposed deletion 
of the language limiting the amount to be available for personal 
services. 

Mr. Norrexz. All right. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Beastéy. The next changes appear on page 94, “General ad- 
ministrative expenses,” Bureau of Reclamation. 
(The language referred to follows :) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of general administration and related functions in the 
offices of the Commissioner of Reclamation and in the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, [$5,478,208, of which not to exceed $4,696,178 shall be 
available for personal services} $5,500,000, to be derived from the reclamation 
fund and to be nonreimbursable pursuant to the Act of April 19, 1945 (48 U.S. C. 
377) : Provided, That no part of any other appropriation in this Act shall be 
available for activities or functions budgeted for the current fiscal year as general 
administrative expenses[ : Provided further, That not exceeding $150,000 of funds 
available for expenditure under this appropriation shall be used for salaries and 
expenses in connection with information work]. 

Mr. Brastry. The first change is the proposed deletion of the lan- 
guage limiting the amount to be available for personal services. 

The other change is the proposed deletion of the proviso limiting 
the amount which shall be available for expenditure for salaries and 
expenses in connection with informational work. 

Mr. Norrety. All right. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, regarding this proposed deletion, we 
have for several years limited the amount of funds which could be 
used for informational work. Is that not a fact, Mr. Beasley ? 

Mr. Bras.ry. That is correct. 

Mr. Norre.tt. We know that is either in or out, and what it is for, 
and how much we want to spend. 

Mr. Jensen. We have been limiting them for years, Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norrevi. All right. 


FORT PECK PROJECT, MONTANA 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears on page 99, and is the pro- 
posed deletion of the language included in the 1952 act authorizing 
the transfer of certain facilities, Fort Peck project, Montana. 

(The language referred to follows:) 


[TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FACILITIES, FORT PECK PROJECT, MONTANA] 


[The Secretary of the Army is hereby authorized to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior without exchange of funds, all of the right, title, and 
interest of the Department of the Army in and to the following facilities, 
including rights-of-way (except that portion of the rights-of-way within the 
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Fort Peck Reservoir area), but there shall be reserved the right to use the 
power facilities for the purpose of transmitting power to the Fort Peck project 
during emergency periods when the Fort Peck power plant is not functioning: 
(a) the Fort Peck-Rainbow (Great Falls) 161 kilovolt transmission line; ¢b) the 
Rainbow (Great Falls) terminal facilities; and (c) the Fort Peck-Whatley 
50 kilovolt transmission line and substation.] ; 

Mr. Brastey. This language authorized the transfer of certain fa- 
cilities from the Department of the Army to the Department of In- 
terior. The transfer will be effected under the 1952 provision and 
it will not be required in 1953, 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next changes appear on page 101, “Administrative Provisions,” 
Bureau of Reclamation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations to the Bureau of Reclamation shall be available for purchase 
of not to exceed [one] tivo hundred passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only; [not to exceed $50,000 for] services as authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8S. C. 55a), including such services at rates for 
individuals not to exceed $100 per day[[, when authorized by the Secretary]: 
payment of claims for damage to or loss of property, personal injury, or death 
arising out of activities of the Bureau of Reclamation ; payment, except as other- 
wise provided for, of compensation and expense of persons on the rolls of the 
Bureau of Reclamation appointed as authorized by law to represent the United 
States in the negotiation and administration of interstate compacts with reim- 
hursement or return under the reclamation laws; rewards for information or 
evidence concerning violations of law involving property under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau of Reclamation; performance of the functions specified under 
the head “Operation and Maintenance Administration”, Bureau of Reclamation, 
in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1945; preparation and dissemi- 
nation of useful information including recordings, photographs, and photo- 
graphic prints; and studies of recreational uses of reservoir areas, and investi- 
gation and recovery of archeological and paleontological remains in such areas 
in the same manner as provided for in the Act of August 21, 1935 (16 U. S. ©. 
461-467) : Provided, That no part of any appropriation made herein shall be 
available pursuant to the Act of April 19, 1945 (483 U. S. C. 377), for expenses 
other than those incurred on behalf of specific reclamation projects except 
“General Administrative Expenses” and amounts provided for reconnaissance, 
basin surveys, and general engineering and research under the head “General 
Investigations.” 


Mr. Brastey. The first change pertains to the authorization for the 
purchase of automobiles, and I will insert in the record at this point a 
statement in justification for the purchase of the automobiles proposed 
in 1955. 

(The document is as follows :) 


PASSENGER-CARRYING Moror VEHICLES 


The request to purchase a maximum of 200 passenger-carrying vehicles for 
replacement only is the minimum required to efficiently carry on the authorized 
work of the Bureau. This request is made in full recognition of the existing 
shortages of critical materials and the resultant shortage of vehicles. 

sy the end of fiscal year 1952, 132 of our passenger vehicles will be over 5 
years old and will have been driven more than 60,000 miles each and during 
fiscal year 1958 an additional 559 vehicles will become overage by these standards. 

Although good business practice would dictate the replacement of at least 50 
percent of these 691 overage vehicles, we are, because of material shortages and 
the resultant cut-back in the manufacture of automobiles, limiting our request for 
replacement to 200 of these 691 overage vehicles. This will require a propor- 
tionately higher replacement rate in subsequent years, 
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sy replacing only 200 of our old vehicles in fiscal year 1953 we will end the 
year with 25 percent of our fleet made up of vehicles which are 5 years old and 
have run over 60,000 miles each and which have therefore exceeded the Bureau of 
the Buglget and General Services Administration standards for retirement. 

As a measure for comparison, as of June 30, 1951, only 4.4 percent of our fleet 
was Overage by these standards. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, we are having an awfully hard time 
getting the steel for very necessary things in our own districts. I 
suppose that is true of every district in the United States. It appears 
tome that the extra 100 automobiles they have asked for here, over and 
above what they had last year, is not justified. 

I just wanted to have that on the record. 

Mr. Brastey. The next change under the administrative provisions 
is the proposed deletion of the limitation on the amount that may be 
expended for consulting services. 

If the committee should desire to retain a limitation on the amount to 
be expended for that purpose, we recommend that the sum of $100,000 
be authorized in lieu of the $50,000 authorized in 1952. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, due to the fact that there are no new 
starts I see no reason why we should change that limitation. 

Mr. Beastey. The next change is the proposed deletion of the 
language which would require the Secretary of the Interior to au- 
thorize the employment of consultants by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
We do not feel that the Secretary should be required to consider each 
proposal for the employment of consultants. That should be left to 
the discretion of the Commissioner of Reclamation. 


COACHELLA DIVISION 


The next changes appear on page 104. 
(The language referred to follows :) 


[Not to exceed $2,783,000 of the appropriation herein made for “Construction 
and rehabilitation, Bureau of Reclamation” shall be expended for completion 
of construction of the Coachella division of the All-American Canal system, 
Boulder Canyon project: Provided, That any sums thereof so expended in excess 
of the amount required to be repaid under the existing contract between the 
Coachella Valley County Water District and the United States shall be repayable 
by said district to the United States unless said district shall be judicially 
determined by a court of competent jurisdiction to be not liable therefor.] 

[Not to exceed 12 per centum of the construction allotment made by the Bureau 
of Reclamation for any project from the appropriation “Construction and re- 
habilitation” contained in this Act shall be available for construction work by 
force account or on a hired-labor basis; except that not to exceed $225,000 may 
on approval of the Commissioner be expended for construction work by force 
account on any one project or Missouri Basin unit when the work is unsuitable 
for. contract or when excessive bids are received; and except in cases of emer- 
gencies local in character, so declared by the Commissioner.] 

Mr. Breastey. The first change is the proposed deletion of the 

5 
paragraph inserted in the 1952 Appropriation Act authorizing the 
sum of $2,783,000 for the completion of construction of the Co: whella 
division of the All-American Canal system, Boulder Canyon project. 
Inasmuch as there are no funds included in the 1953 budget for that 
purpose there is no need for language relating to the Coachella 
division of the All-American Canal : system. 

Mr. Jensen. Regarding that item, I feel that the Bureau has been 
very negligent in not going ahead with this contract at an earlier 

94303-—52 





date, especially since the Congress directed the Bureau to spend thiis 
money in accordance with this language. The Comptroller General, 
in answer to a request from the Bureau of Reclamation, as to whether 
they had authority to spend this money, replied that they ‘should 
spend the money in accordance with the directive of Congress, as set 
out in this paragraph which we are now being asked to delete. 

I would say that that language should remain in the bill as a 
directive from the Congress of the United States. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrevi. All right. 

Mr. Brastry. The second proposed change on page 104 is the 
deletion of the limitation on the amount which may be expended for 
force account work. 

Mr. Norreti. We all understand that. What is the next change? 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


Mr. Beastry. The next change appears on page 107, “Surveys, 
investigations, and research” for the Geological Survey. . 
(The language referred to follows:) 


SURVEYs, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


For expenses necessary for the Geological Survey to perform surveys, investi- 
gations, and research covering topography, geology, and the mineral and water 
resources of the United States, its Territories and possessions; classify lands 
as to mineral character and water and power resources; give engineering 
supervision to power permits and Federal Power Commission licenses; enforce 
departmental regulations applicable to oil, gas, and other mining leases, permits, 
licenses, and operating contracts; and publish and disseminate data relative to 
the foregoing activities; [[$21,300,000, of which not to exceed $13,455,000 shall 
be available for personal services, and] $29,055,00g, of which [$3,300,000] 
$3,500,000 shall be available only for cooperation wit States or municipalities 
for water resources investigations: Provided, That the share of the Geological 
Survey in any topographic mapping or water resources investigations earried 
on in cooperation with any State or municipality shall not exceed 50 per centum 
of the cost thereof. 


Mr. Brastry. The first change is the proposed deletion of the lan 
guage limiting the amount. to be available for personal services. 

The second change is in the sum to be available only for cooperation 
with States or municipalities for water-resources investigations. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next changes appear on page 112, “Administrative Provisions” 
for the Geological Survey. 
(The language referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The amount appropriated for the Geological Survey shall be available for 
purchase of not to exceed [eighty] one hundred and nineteen passenger motor 
vehicles, of which one hundred and one shall be for replacement only ; reimburse- 
ment of the General Services Administration for security guard service for 
protection of confidential files; contracting for the furnishing of topographic 
maps and for the making of geophysical or other specialized surveys when it is 
administratively determined that such procedures are in the publie interest: 
construction and maintenance of necessary buildings and appurtenant facilities: 
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acquisition of lands for gaging stations; and payment of compensation and 
expenses [(]Jof persons on the rolls of the Geological Survey appointed, as author- 
ized by larc, to represent the United States in the negotiation and administration 
of interstate compacts, including not to exceed $10,000[) of] for the person 
appointed by the President to participate as the representative of the United 
States in the administration of the compact consented to by the Act of May 31, 
1949 (Public Law 82): Provided, That notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the President is authorized to appoint a retired officer as such repre- 
sentative, without prejudice to his status as a retired Army officer, and he shall 
receive such compensation and expenses in addition to his retired pay. 


Mr. Brastey. The first change relates to the purchase of automo- 
biles. I will insert in the record at this point a statement in support 
of our request for the purchase of automobiles in 1953. 

(The document is as follows:) 


PASSENGER Motor VEHICLE LIMITATION 


An increase, from 80 to 119, in the total number of passenger motor vehicles 
that may be purchased from “Surveys, investigations, and research, Geological 
Survey” is recommended for the fiscal year 1953. One hundred and one of the 
119 are for replacement of worn-out and unserviceable vehicles, all of which will 
be at least 6 years old or have been driven more than 60,000 miles at the time 
of trade-in. Eighteen additional cars will be needed in connection with the ex- 
panded programs in topographic mapping, geologic and water resources investi- 
gations, land classifieation, and mineral-lease supervision, involving an increase 
of about 560 employees over the 1952 estimate. 

Mr. Brastry. The second change appears near the bottom of page 
112, and is new language which would provide for the payment of 
compensation and expenses of persons on the rolls of the Geological 
Survey appointed as authorized by law to represent the United States 
in negotiation and administration of interstate compacts. 


This type of language already appears in that part of the bill for 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and since the Geological Survey frequently 
has its employees appointed to interstate compacts, a similar language 
is required. 

Mr. Norreti. You want the same thing? 

Mr. Brasiry. Yes, sir. 


Bureau or Mines 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


The next change appears on page 115, “Conservation and develop- 
ment of mineral resources.” 
(The language referred to follows :) 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


For expenses necessary for promoting the conservation, exploration, develop- 
ment, production, and utilization of mineral resources, including fuels, in the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions; developing synthetics and sub- 
stitutes: producing and distributing helium; and controlling fires in inactive 
coal deposits on public lands, and on private lands, with the consent of the owner; 
($16,858,603, of which not to exceed $10,446,575 shall be available for personal 
services] $78,657,000: Provided, That the Secretary is hereby authorized and 
directed to make suitable arrangements with owners of private property or with 
a State or its subdivisions for payment of a sum equal to not less than one-half 
the amount of expenditure to be made for control or extinguishment of fires in 
inactive coal deposits from funds provided under the authorization of this Act 
except that expenditure of Federal funds for this purpose in any privately owned 
operating coal mine shall be limited to investigation and supervision. 
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Mr. Brastry. The only change is the proposed deletion of the lan- 
guage limiting the amount to be available for personal services. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The next change appears at page 122, “Construction, Bureau of 
Mines.” 

(The language referred to follows :) 

CONSTRUCTION 

For construction and improvement of facilities under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Mines, to remain available until expended, [$1,587,412, of which not 
to exceed $113,287 shall be available for personal services] $3,600,000, of which 
$2,600,000 is for liquidation of obligations Prcurred pursuant to authority 
previously granted, 

Mr. Brastry. The first change is the proposed deletion of language 
limiting the amount to be available for personal services. 

The second change is the insertion of new language providing that 
$2,600,000 of the appropriation is for the liquidation of obligations 
incurred pursuant to authority previously granted. This will com- 
plete the appropriations for the liquidation of contractual authority, 
and will not hereafter appear in the bill. 

Mr. Norretn. Why is that necessary / 

Mr. Beastey. The language this year? 

Mr. Norretn. Yes. 

Mr. Brastry. About 1945 Congress granted contractual authority 
under the synthetic liquid fuels program, all of which has not been 
liquidated. During the current year we are entering into contracts 
amounting to $2,600,000, The appropriation of that amount is 
required in 1953. 

Mr. Norretxi. If you have that authority, then why would that new 
language be necessary? That is what Iam talking about. 

Mr. Brastry. The language is not necessary, Mr. Norrell. It is 
put in here for the purpose of insuring that the money will be used 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Norreni. All right. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to ask a question right here while I think 
about it. 

Is the 10 percent which is held back by the Bureau from the pay- 
ments to contractors on these many different projects being set aside 
until the completion of the contract: and then when the contract is 
completed the 10 percent will be paid to the contractor? Or is that 
10 percent being used like it was for years? You will remember that 
we had quite a time about that. The Congress, this committee, wrote 
into the report that the 10 percent could not be used by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, as had been the case. Millions of dollars had been 
used without authority for its use. 

So we said: 

We want you to pay that all np and be current on every contract. Do not 
use any more of that 10 percent, but put it in a reserve and pay it out when 
the contract is completed. 

Is the Bureau living up to that directive? 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, sir; the Bureau is continuing to reserve that 
holdback. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 124, “General ad- 
ministrative expenses” of the Bureau of Mines. It is the proposed 
deletion of the language limiting the amount to be available for 
personal services. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next change appears on page 126, “Administrative provisions,” 
Bureau of Mines. 
(The language referred to follows:) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations and funds available to the Bureau of Mines may be expended 
for purchase of not to exceed [one hundred and thirty] eighty-six passenger 
motor vehicles, of which seventy-five shall be for replacement only; providing 
transportation services in isolated areas for employees, student dependents of 
employees, and other pupils, and such activities may be financed under coopera- 
tive arrangements; temporary and emergency contracts for personal services 
and employment of persons without regard to civil-service regulations as re- 
quired in the conduct of programs for the control of fires in inactive coal de- 
posits and flood prevention in anthracite mines; purchase and bestowal of 
certificates and trophies in connection with mine reseue and first-aid work: 
Provided, That the Secretary is authorized to accept lands, buildings, equip- 
ment and other contributions from publie and private sources and to prosecute 
projects in cooperation with other agencies, Federal, State, or private: Provided 
further, That power produced in the operation of the power plant of the Bureau 
of Mines at Louisiana, Missouri, in excess of the Bureau’s needs may be sold 
to non-Federal purchasers, but the expenses of the Bureau in the production 
and sale of such excess power shall not exceed the total amount of such sales, 
and expenditures for the production of excess power shall not be deemed a 
charge against the total appropriations authorized by the Synthetic Liquid Fuels 
Act, as amended: 

Mr. Brastry. The only change on that page is the one pertaining 
to the purchase of automobiles. I will insert in the record at this 
point a statement in support of our request. 

(The document is as follows :) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Purchase of automobiles—Authorization is requested for the purchase of 86 
automobiles, of Which 75 are for replacement only. 

The 75 automobiles requested for replacement represents 13 percent of the 
Bureau's fleet of automobiles. All of the cars recommended for replacement 
meet the Bureau of the Budget standards for replacement on the basis of age or 
mileage. 

The 11 new automobiles recommended for 1953 are for the following purposes: 


Anthracite research laboratory 
(1 additional automobile will be required in the operation of the 
anthracite research laboratory at Schuylkill Haven, Pa. The laboratory 
serves as headquarters for the many research projects conducted in the 
field requiring frequent trips to commercial plants and other laboratories 
for inspection of operations and to conduct tests.) 
Coal mining __- 
(1 additional 
operation of field investigations pertaining to coal-mining methods 
and the reduction in losses.) 
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PPeotirrce beara: Wav | ame a en gn 
(1 additional automobile is recommended under the secondary re- 
covery program under this heading. An increase of $28,350 is requested 
for the continued engineering studies and research to —— secondary 
recovery methods to add large quantities of oil to the Nation’s recover- 
able reserves. The increase will provide funds for additional personnel 
to expedite operations and one new automobile will be required for 
transportation purposes to aid in the program.) 
Synthetic liquid fuels____~- Roeein e < 
(2 new automobiles are recomme iended for pure has 1se under the Sy nthetic ic 
Liquid Fuels program: (a) one automobile will be required in connec- 
tion with the planned expansion in the research program in gas produc- 
tion at the Morgantown, West Virginia station and (b) the other auto- 
mobile will be needed in the research and development of economical 
methods of mining oil shale in the experiments conducted at the demon- 
stration plant at Rifle, Colo.) 
Laramie alumina plant_ ~~~ ag Sees ee Se Berens yet 
(1 additional automobile is recommended for purchase for use in 
the revived operations of the alumina plant a Laramie, Wyo. An in- 
creased in the amount of $1,000,000 is requested in the 1953 estimates 
to finance the cost of bringing the plant to capacity production to demon- 
strate the feasibility of producing metallurgical alumina from an- 
orthosite rock and clays.) 
Mineral survey of the Arkansas-White and Red River Basins 
(3 new automobiles will be needed to do the necessary field work in 
connection with this program. An additional $140,000 is recommended 
in the 1953 estimates for mineral survevs in these river basins. ) 
Mineral survey of New England-New York area 
(An increase of $100,000 is recommended in 1953 to permit the Bureau 
of Mines to meet the requirements of interagency program planning of 
natural resource development in New England and New York. Two 
additional automobiles will be required to conduct base field investiga- 
tions and to maintain close contacts between State agencies, Federal 
field offices, and the headquarters established in Boston.) 


EME sciatic eee ere Eas 


Mr. Brastry. The next danas appears on page 127, Bureau of 
Mines, and is a continu: ition of the language relating to Administr: al 
tive Provisions. 

(The language referred to follows :) 


Provided further, That the sums made available for the current fiscal year t 
the Department of the Army, Navy, and Air Force for the acquisition of helium 
from the Bureau of Mines shall be transferred to the Bureau of Mines [on 
July 1 of said fiscal year]. and said sums, together with all other payments to 
the Bureau of Mines for helium, shall be credited to the special helium production 
fund, established pursuant to the Act of March 3, 1925], as amended (50 U. 8. C 
164 (c)): Provided further, That the Bureau of Mines is authorized, during the 
current fiscal year, to sell directly or through any Government agency, includ 
ing corporations, any metal or mineral product that may be manufactured in 
pilot plants operated by the Bureau of Mines, and the proceeds of such sales 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. Brastry. The only change is new language inserted relating to 
the special helium production fund, and the purpose is to change the 
nature of the fund from a special fund to a revolving fund. 

The Treasury Department has urged that this type of procedure be 
followed. At the present time we have two types of helium funds. 
One is a special fund for the money received from commercial sources 
for the purchase of helium. The other fund relates to the amount 
received from the Army, Navy, and Air Force for helium. 

The Treasury Department and the General Accounting Office con- 
cur in the view that there should be a single revolving fund in order 
to simplify the accounting. 

Mr. Norrett. Where do these special funds go now? What do you 
do with them when they get into the form of the two special funds? 
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Mr. Brastey. They are, maintained in two separate accounts on 
the books of the Treasury Department. 

If this language is approved, they will be maintained in a single 
account. This will facilitate the method of accounting for the cost of 
producing helium and the sale of it to the people who are putting 
up the money. 

Mr. Norrevi. Under the existing law, does any of the money derived 
from the sale of helium go into the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, sir. The existing law provides that any excess 
revenues accumulating over and above the cost of production shall be 
deposited in the general fund of the Treasury as miscellaneous rece _ 

Mr. Norreiy. Has that become a general fund in the Treasury 

Mr. Brastzy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrecv. If this is passed, what would be the situation? How 
would the situation be changed ? 

Mr. Brasitry. That would not change the existing law insofar as 
depositing into the general fund of the Treasury of the United States 
any funds not required to conduct the helium operations. 

Mr. Norreii. You have to get appropriations now—do you not /— 
when you use money from these special funds? 

Mr. Brastzy. No, sir. The law provides that we may use the reve- 
nues to operate the helium plants. Consequently, no appropriations 
are required by Congress for that purpose. 

Mr. Norrett. How much revenue do you have on that; do you 
know? Just insert it in the record. 

Mr. Brastery. I will be glad to insert that information in the record. 

Mr. Norretu. Insert information as to how much you have col- 
lected and where the money has been disbursed. 

Mr. Brastry. I will be glad to do so. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Statement of income and expenditures for helium production 


= 


| Federal customers Nonfederal customers 


1 $1, 514,534 | 1 $1, 420, 332 
417, 519 330, 248 


ae , 
| Receipts i xpenditures Receipts {Expenditures 3 
} 
=| | 
j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$536, 364 | $536, 000 
353, 069 346, 999 350, 285 | 399, 253 
338, 392 | 331, 443 | 291, 736 370, 352 
179, 764 | 2 458,155 | 485, 013 | it, 232 

5, 961 471, 7§ 128, 448 37, 2 
37, 285 , 019, 88 142, 535 3, 160 
27, 500 , 061, 423 | 129, 477 |} 53, 474 
45, 500 372, 537 | 112, 356 | 2, $32 

235, 000 211, 106, 314 | 31, 739 

72, 000 91, 745 | 33, 5f 4, 755 
0, 000 72, 232 | 53, 613 27, 286 
, 900 64, 206 47, ore 25, 615 

0, 000 56, 319 | 3, O82 
60, 000 59, 194 


1 Combined statement of income and expenses. (See p. 821, printed Budget.) 

? Prior to 1948, carry-over balances from year to year were continued available for obligations. At the end 
of 1947 a balance of $2,228,221 remaining in this fund was returned to the Treasury. 

’ Receipts from sale of helium to non-federal customers have been covered into a special fund which con- 
tinues available for obligation without regard to year of receipt. During the past 10 years amounts returned 
to the general fund of the Treasury as excess to the needs of operation total $213,000. 

Heretofore sale of helium has been based on actual cost of production which has not included depreciation, 
depletion, and obsolescence costs. Under the present method of operation under a business-type accounting 
system such costs are taken into consideration, and it is proposed to operate on a self-sustaining basis if at 
all possible. The balance in the working-capital account for operational expenses at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1952 was $1,184,140.46. Estimated receipts for the year are $1,795,000, with estimated expenditures of 
$1,813,050, (See statement of financial condition, p. 821 of printed Budget.) 
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Mr. Jensen. Sometimes I wonder if we are right in permitting 
departments to use revenues which they collect without coming to 
the Congress and making a statement as to how those revenues are 
expended. 

The reason I raise that point is the simple fact that the Congress 
loses all connection with the operation of the matter; in this instance, 
helium. 

We, the Representatives of the people, say: “Go ahead. Spend 
this money. Spend this revenue as you see fit. The Congress of 
the United States does not have its finger on it at all in any way, 
shape, or form; and the people of the United States consequently 
know little about helium. We are ignorant of what is going on when 
we permit a thing hke this to happen. 

I feel that it is our duty to look into these things and to be informed. 

Mr. Norretyi. I think probably you are right, Mr. Jensen; but it 
is a matter of legislation. This committee is handicapped to do too 
much in that field. 

Mr. Jensen. I realize that. 

Mr. Brastry. I might mention at this point that we are changing 
our practices under helium operations to put it on a business-type 
operation. There will be inserted in the President’s budget each year 
a complete statement prepared on a business-type basis showing the 
transactions taking place under the helium operations. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 

Mr. Norrett. Any further question? If not, we will take up the 
next change. 


NaTionaL Park SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Mr. Brastry. The next changes appear at page 129, “Management 
and protection,” for the National Park Service. 
(The language referred to follows :) 


MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 

For expenses necessary for the management and protection of the areas and 
facilities administered by the National Park Service, including protection of 
lands in process of condemnation; and for plans, investigations, and studies 
of the recreational resources (exclusive of preparation of detail plans and 
working drawings) and archaeological values in river basins of the United 
States) except the Missouri River Basin) ; [[87,735,000, of which not to exceed 
$6,584,342 shall be available for personal services: Provided, That the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation granted under this head for the fiscal year 
1951 for the “Mississippi River Parkway” shall remain available during the 
current fiscal year] $8,791,000. 

Mr. Brastey. The first change is the proposed deletion of the lan- 
guage limiting the amount to be available for personal services. 

The second change is the proposed deletion of the language inserted 
in the 1952 appropriation act that continued available the unexpended 
balances of the appropriations previously granted for the survey and 
preparation of reports on the Mississippi River Parkway. 

Mr. Norrety. I was personally interested in that. Has the final 
report been gotten up? 

Mr. Brastry. I am advised that there will be two parts to the 
report. The first part has been completed and is now available. 
I will be glad to provide you with this copy, Mr. Norrell. 
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The second part of the report is now in preparation and will soon 
be available. 

Mr. Norrets. I think there ought to be a brief statement in this 
record at this point, not too lengthy, sort of giving a summary and 
the recommendations which this Commission has made up to date. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Brastey. It will be all right to insert the statement in the 
record ? 

Mr. Norrewy, Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. As he said, not too lengthy. 

Mr. Beastry. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Mississrppt River PARKWAY SURVEY 


Public Law 262, Eighty-first Congress, authorized a 2-year survey by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the National Park Service of the Mississippi River 
Parkway. The project has been fostered for 12 years jointly by the 10 river 
States. The route is about 2,000 miles in length, extending from the State of 
Minnesota to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A report to the Congress recommends that an entirely new parkway is not 
warranted by likely traffic and would be very costly—S770,000,000 if the route 
was developed on one bank only of the river; twice that amount if both banks 
were developed. It is not believed that tolls would pay off. Instead, it is being 
suggested that the Congress consider legislation to permit the States to utilize 
regular Federal-aid highway funds for highways to convert into a parkway those 
highways which exist in favorable position for 60 percent of the distance, and 
that authorization be provided to use regular Federal-aid funds to accelerate 
the building of new roads as interconnections to fill in the remaining 40 percent. 
These are gaps where roads are nonexistent, obsolescent, or inadequate. The 
end result would be one continuous route crossing and recrossing the river by 
existing bridges which would tap portions of all of the 10 States. 

These highway improvements are likely to occur anyway in due course of time, 
whether or not the parkway plan is adopted ; hence, the larger part of these costs 
do not represent extra costs to the States or to the Federal Government. 

It is estimated that conversion of selected highways to parkway quality would 
cost $81,000,000 by using engineering and parkway techniques of land and access 
control. It is suggested that consideration be given to additional Federal aid to 
the States to encourage this special treatment. The advantages seen are superior 
roads, conservation of river scenery, history, and recreational opportunities. 


The next change appears at page 133, “Maintenance and rehabilita- 
tion of physical facilities, National Park Service.” The only change 
is the proposed deletion of the language limiting the amount to be 
available for personal services. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The next change appears on page 136, “Construction,” for the 
National Park Service. 
(The language referred to follows :) 


CONSTRUCTION 


For construction and improvement, without regard to the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended (16 U. S. C. 451), of roads, trails, parkways, buildings, utilities, 
and other physical facilities; and the acquisition of lands, interests therein, 
improvements, and water rights; to remain available until expended, ($11,370,000, 
of which’ not to exceed $945,000 shall be available for personal services, and of 
which $1,150,000 is for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to authority 
granted under the head ‘Independence National Historical Park, Pennsylvania”, 
in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1950, and $3,000,000 is for liquida- 
tion of obligations incurred pursuant to authority contained in section 4 (b) of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950] $12,750,000. 
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Mr. Beastey. The first change is the proposed deletion of the 
language limiting the amount to be available for personal services. 

The second change is the proposed deletion of the limitation placed 
in the 1952 appropriation act for liquidation of obligations incurred 
pursuant to authority previously granted under the head of “Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park, Pa.” 

The next change is the proposed deletion of the limitation in the 195, 
appropriation act for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to 
authority contained in section 4 (b) of the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1950. 

This liquidation of obligations pertains to the Baltimore-Washing 
ton Parkway. 

Mr. Norreu. Is that not necessary any longer? 

Mr. Breastry. The appropriation for the liquidation of such co: 
tractual authority has been satisfied under the 1952 appropriation act. 

Mr. Norreti. Good enough. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Brastry. The next change appears at page 140, “General ad 
ministrative expenses, National Park Service.” The only change 
appearing there is the proposed deletion of the language limiting the 
amount to be available for personal services. » 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The next change appears at page 142, “Administrative provisions.” 
for the National Park Service. 
(The language referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations for the National Park Service shall be available for purchase 
of not to’ exceed [nineteen] twenty-four passenger motor vehicles of whic/ 
twenty-two shall be for replacement only; cleaning and repair of uniforms for 
National Capital Parks police and guards; and the objects and purposes specified 
in the Act of August 7, 1946. 


Mr. Brastey. That change relates to the purchase of automobiles. 
[ will insert in the record at this point a statement in support of our 
request for the purchase of automobiles in 1953. 

Mr. Norretyi. All right. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS-—AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF PASSENGER Moror 
VEHICLES 


The general provisions relating to appropriations for the National Park Service 
provide for the purchase of 24 passenger motor vehicles, of which 22 are for 
replacement and 2 are additional vehicles. The two additional vehicles are foi 
use of survey crews engaged in studies of the Arkansas-White and Red River 

sasins and of the New York-New England area. In 1952 authority was provided 
for the replacement of 19 vehicles. 

The National Park Service is currently obtaining reports from all of its field 
installations with respect to the condition of its automotive equipment. Ineom 
plete returns from only 22 of the 180 areas administered shows that they are 
operating 44 passenger vehicles which have been driven from 60,000 to 170,000 
miles. These vehicles consist of 1936 to 1942 models, and because of their mile 
ages and age, they far exceed the replacement standards of the Government, 
which is based upon vehicles being driven 60,000 miles, or being 6 years or more 
of age. 
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Fish anp WiLpLire Service 
MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES 
Mr. Brastry. The next change appears at page 144, “Management 
of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service.” The only change appear- 
ing on that page is the proposed deletion of the language limiting the 
amount to be available for personal sedvices. 


INVESTIGATION OF RESOURCES 


The next change appears at page 148, “Investigation of resources, 
Fish and Wildlife Service.” 

The only change there is the deletion of the language limiting the 
amount to be available for personal services. 


CONSTRUCTION 
The next change appears at page 151,“Construction, Fish and Wild- 
life Service”; the only change being the proposed deletion of the lan- 
guage limiting the amount to be available for personal services. 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
The next change appears at page 154, “General administrative ex- 
penses.” That change also proposes the deletion of the language 


limiting the amount to be available for personal services. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


The next change appears at page 156, “Administration of Pribilof 
Islands” for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
(The language referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATION OF PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


For‘carrying out the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944, as amended 
(16 U.S. C. 631 a-631 q), there are appropriated for the current fiscal year, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter, amounts equal to 60 per centum of the proceeds 
covered into the Treasury during [the] each next preceding fiscal year from the 
sale of sealskins and other products, each such annual appropriation to remain 
available for [expenditure during the current and next succeeding] periods of 
two fiscal years. 

Mr. Brastey. All those changes are proposed for the purpose of 
making this appropriation available on a continuing basis, which 
would make it unnecessary for the Congress to provide it in each 
annual appropriation act. 

Mr. Norretn. Of what benefit would that be to you / 

Mr. Brastey. Ft would not change the method of making the funds 
available, except that it would not be necessary for the committee to 
include it in the bill each year. 

Mr. Norreti. Does the law itself make the division which you out- 
lined here, the organic act, or whatever you call it? 

Mr. Brastey. The law has no limit on the amount of the revenues 
that can be used for this purpose, but since the proceeds of the operation 
of the Pribilof Islands far exceed the amount needed to carry on such 
operations, we have limited it to 60 percent of such amount. 
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Mr. Norrewi. If this were adopted, would the balance of 40 percent 
be placed in the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. Beastey. It would. Also, such part of the 60 percent whic, 
would be unexpended after the lapse of 2 years. 

Mr. Norrevy. I think we understand that. Are there any othier 
questions ? : 

What is the next change. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


_Mr. Beastey. The next changes appear on page 158, “Administra 
tive Provisions,” Fish and Wildlife Service. 
(The language referred to follows :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife Service will be available for purchase 
of not to exceed [seventy-four] one hundred and fifteen passenger motor vehicles, 
of which ninety-one shail be for replacement only; purchase of not to exceed 
[six] ten aircraft, of which nine shall be for replacement only; publication and 
distribution of bulletins as authorized by law (7 U. 8. C. 417); rations or com 
mutation of rations for officers and crews of vessels at rates not to exceed [S82] 
$3 per man per day; repair of damage to public roads within and adjacent to 
reservation areas caused by operations of the Fish and Wildlife Service ; options 
for the purchase of land at not to exceed $1 for each option; facilities incident 
to such public recreational uses on conservation areas as are not inconsistent with 
their primary purposes; and the maintenance and improvement of aquaria build- 
ings, and other facilities under the jurisdiction of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and to which the United States has title, and which are utilized pursuant to law 
in connection with management and investigation of fish and wildlife resources; 
Provided, That any agency of the Government is authorized to transfer to thi 
Fish and Wildlife Service, without reimbursement, parts, equipment, and supplics 
for aircraft which are excess to its needs. 


Mr. Brastey. The first change relates to the purchase of automo- 
biles, and I will insert in the record at this point a statement in support 
of our request for 1953. 

(The document is as follows:) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF PASSENGER Motor VEHICLES 


The estimates for the Fish and Wildlife Service provide for the purchase of not 
to exceed 115 passenger motor vehicles, of which 91 shall be for replacement. ‘The 
91 vehicles to be replaced will have been operated for more than 60,000 miles 
and many of them will have been operated in excess of 80,000 miles. A consider- 
able portion of this mileage has been over poor roads in all kinds of weather 
and the vehicles in question can no longer be operated or maintained economical] 

The 24 new cars to be purchased are required for expanding activities con 
templated by the estimates. Of this number 16 are for use by game-management 
agents and deputies in enforcement activities under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and the Migratory Waterfowl Hunting Stamp Act and enforcing other wild 
life protective laws; 2 are for use by field men for inspection of fish restoration 
and management projects; 4 are for use of aquatie and wildlife biologists 
conducting field investigations. Of the 2 remaining, 1 is for use of biologists and 
engineers in river basin studies and 1 is for use of field personnel of the Office 
of Foreign Activities in administration of the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Convention Act. 
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Mr. Beastey. The second change relates to the purchase of aircraft, 
and I will insert in the record at this point a statement in support 
of the aircraft proposed for purchase in 1953. 

(The document is as follows :) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF ATRCRAFT 


The estimates of the Fish and Wildlife Service also provide for the purchase 
of not to exceed 10 aircraft, of which 9 shall be for replacement. The aircraft 
to be replaced are obsolete models which are not manufactured at the present 
time and many replacement parts for them are not available. The one new 
aircraft to be purchased is for use in administration of wildlife refuges in 
Alaska. 

Mr, Norreti. You might state for the benefit of the members here 
how many airplanes they have now. You want to buy 10 in this bill. 

Mr. Jensen. They are ambitious. 

Mr. Norrett. How many do they already have on hand? 

Mr. Brastey. The Fish and Wildlife Service now has 46 aircraft. 

Mr. Norreti. Forty-six? 

Mr. Beastey. Yes, sir. Of these 10 they propose to purchase in 
1953, 9 are for replacement only. So there would be only one addi- 
tional airplane. 

Mr. Kirwan. One new airplane purchased, you might say; adding 
one to the fleet ¢ 

Mr. Brastry. That is correct. 

Mr. Norretu. They are getting kind of high, are they not? 

Mr. Brastey, Well, I think the record proves cone lusively that air- 
planes are absolutely essential in the operations of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, particularly in Alaska. 

Mr. Norrett. How many airplanes do you anticipate that all the 
agencies in the Department of the Interior have all told? 

Mr. Brastry. Sixty-three. 

Mr. Norreit. How many would you estimate, if you care to make ¢ 
good guess, that the other agencies outside of the national defense 
departments have ? 

Mr. Beastry. I would have no idea as to the number. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the whole Department ? 

Mr. Breastry. His question went to the entire Government with the 
exception of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Norrety. I excluded the national defense departments. 

Mr. Brastry. I imagine that the Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
the largest number of aircraft, other than the Defense Department. 

Mr. Norrety, All right. Anyway, that gets the Department of the 
Interior straight. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can you put a table in the record of what there is in 
the Department ? 

Mr. Brastey. I will insert in the record at this point a statement 
showing the aircraft we propose to purchase in 1953, the number we 
propose to exchange, the old aircraft which will continue to be op- 
erated, and the total of all aircraft which will be available in 1953. 

Mr. Kirwan. Good. 


94303—52—pt. 2——-24 
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(The document is as follows :) 


Number of aircraft to be purchased, exchanged, and operated during fiseal year 1953 


Number of— 
Bureau or office | Aircraft ‘Old aircraft|Old aircraft) All airera(t 
to be | tobe | to be to be 


| purchased | exchanged | operated operated 





Bonneville Power Administration........__.._____- } 1 
Bureau of Land Management Scie Se 

Bureau of Reclamation 

Geological Survey ay 

Fish and Wildlife Service_ .- 

Office of Territories. - 


Total, Department of the Interior 


Mr. Norrei. All right, Mr. Beasley. 
RATIONS 


Mr. Brastry. The next change is an increase of $1 in the amount 
to be available for rations for officers and crews of vessels under the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Norrett. Where is that? 

Mr. Brastey, That is about the eighth or ninth line from the top 
of page 158. 

Mr. Norretu. I see. You increase it from $2 to $3% 

Mr. Breastry. Yes, sir. These operations are in Alaska. They are 
presently headquartered in Juneau, Alaska. 

With the cost of living in Alaska, $3 a day is still a very low rate for 
the allowance to officers and members of the crews of vessels operated 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service. The total amount of money which 
would be involved in this request would be $13,400. 

Mr. Norreti. That is just for the period they happen to be there 
temporarily, is it not? 

Mr. Brastey. According to my understanding it is the practice to 

yay people working on vegsels a daily allowance for rations. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service is required to follow the practice existing 
in general with respect to their officers and crew members on vesse's. 

Mr. Norreti. Would this place them on a parity, we will say, or an 
equal level with other Federal employees in that area / 

Mr. Brastry. I could not answer that question at this time, I will 
be glad to look into it and insert a statement in the record. 

Mr. Norrevt. Please do so, and advise us whether it would make 
it in any way discriminatory to allow this additional increase. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do that, without fail. 

Mr. Brastey. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Kirwan. If it does not equal it, see what will make it equal 
with the rest. 

Mr. Brastey. All right, sir. 

Mr. Norreii. If we do something for one group of employees 
which we are not doing for the others there will be additional de- 
mands. If we make a change they ought to be pretty well equal. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


In connection with the proposed change in commuted ration rate from $2 to $3 
per man per day on fishery patrol vessels in Alaska, the following additional 
information is furnished. 

There are no Government vessel operations in Alaska identical with those of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, either in size of vessel, number in crew, or char- 
acter of operation. Coast Guard operations, however, are somewhat similar. 
In this Service a commuted ration of $2.10 per day is authorized for messes of 
13 men or less. In this connection, however, attention is called to the fact that 
the Coast Guard has access to supplies for such messes from Army and Navy 
commissaries and from the general mess. This means that supplies can be 
obtained for such messes at prices 30 to 50 percent below prices at which Fish 
and Wildlife Service vessels must procure their supplies. This $2.10 commuted 
ration rate is fixed administratively by the Secretary of the Treasury in accord- 
ance with section 478 of title 14 U. S. C. 

The Territorial department of health operates one vessel comparable in size 
and crew to Fish and Wildlife Service vessels and its home port is at Juneau. 
About 2 years ago the commissioner of health administratively fixed a commuted 
ration rate for this vessel, The Hygiene, at $3 per day. Subsequently this com- 
muted ration rate was reduced to $2.40 per day, but the protest from crew 
members was so great that the department of health abandoned payment of 
commuted rations and instead furnished all mess supplies. The resulting cost 
has been found to exceed $38 per day per man. 

Food prices in Alaska are at least 380 percent higher than in Seattle, and in 
some parts of Alaska even more. This increase in ration rate is necessary to 
offset the increased cost of procuring mess supplies in Alaska, where the vessels 
are now based throughout the year. 


TRANSFER OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 


Mr. Brastry. The last change in that item is at the bottom of page 
158, and is a proviso as follows: 

Provided, That any agency of the Government is authorized to transfer to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, without reimbursement, parts, equipment, and sup- 
plies for aircraft which are excess to its needs. 

Mr. Norrevy. I want to ask you a question there. What might be 
considered excess needs as of today would be changed, figuratively 
speaking, tomorrow. How would you work out the excess needs? 

Mr. Brastry. We are not the ones who would determine whether 
such supplies are excess to the needs of the agency owning the supplies. 
It would be the owning agency determining whether the supplies are 
excess to their needs. 

Mr. Norrey. In other words, if you asked the Air Force for certain 
parts today, if they were not excess as of the present, the Air Force 
could so construe it that way; or if they considered them to be an 
excess, they could deliver the parts to you without charge. 

Mr. Brastry. That is right. I had an opportunity to personally 
observe the need for thts type of language this summer when I vis- 
ited Alaska. The way the Fish and Wildlife Service operates under 
this authority is to contact the large military establishments and re- 
quest to be advised when they are disposing of surplus supplies. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Norrety. Would it not be better to change the language to this 
extent, that when they declare certain parts in excess and certify 
them for salvage, after they have reached the salvage category, then 
give the Fish and Wildlife Service authority to acquire. Would not 
that work out all right / 
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Mr. Brastry. I see your point, Mr. Norrell, and we would be very 
happy to accept that. I do not know whether the military would 
like to have any agency designated as the one having priority to sur- 
plus property. 

Mr. Norrewt. I do not know that we would need to ask the military; 
after all, it is property that belongs to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Beastry. Insofar as the Fish and Wildlife Service operation 
in Alaska goes, I would certainly favor such a suggestion. 

Mr. Norre.u. I would certainly be willing to go along with you on 
that. When it reaches the category of surplus property—and I 
would not want to take anything away from the military that they 
have to have. However, we understand that, and we will pass on to 
the next item. 





OFFice oF TERRITORIES 
ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 160, “Administra- 
tion of Territories.” 
(The language referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


For expenses necessary for the administration of Territories and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior, including expenses of the offices of the Governors of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Guam, American Samoa, as authorized by law (48 U. S. C., sees. 61, 581, 1422, 
1431la (c)), expenses of the Government of the Virgin Islands [including the 
agricultural station], as authorized by law (48 U.S. C. 1405, 7 U. S. C. 386g]), 
and expenses of the High Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands appointed pursuant to the trusteeship agreement approved by Public 
Law 204, Eightieth Congress; compensation and mileage of members of the 
legislatures in Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, and American Samoa as authorized by 
law (48 U.S. C., sees. S87, 599, 1421d (e), and 148la (c)); compensation and 
expenses of the judiciary in American Samoa as authorized by law (48 U. S. C. 
143la (c)) and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under the trusteeship 
agreement approved by Public Law 204, Eightieth Congress; care of insane as 
authorized by law for Alaska (48 U. 8S. C. 46-50) ; grants to the Virgin Islands, 
[Guam,] American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, in 
addition to current local revenues, for support of governmental functions. 

Mr. Brastry. The first change is the proposed deletion of the lan- 
guage authorizing expenses for the agricultural station in the Virgin 
Islands. This station has been transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture and is no longer operated by the Interior Department. 

Mr. Norreti. I am very glad of that. 

Mr. Kirwan. I join you in that, Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norreii. Now we will let the Department of Agriculture spend 
some money. 

Mr. Brastry. The second change is the proposed deletion of the 
United States Code citation, which also relates to the agricultural 
station in the Virgin Islands. 

The third change is the proposed deletion of the word “Guam” 
from the authority for grants to the Territories. Since we are no 
longer providing any grants to Guam, that reference does not need to 
be in the language. 
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Mr. N LL. 2 ‘ill have no trouble wi 1e gentlema 
Mr. Norreti. And you will have no trouble with the gentleman 
from Arkansas on that, either. 

Mr. Brastry. The next change appearing under “Administration 
of Territories,” appears on page 161, and is the proposed deletion of 
the language limiting the amount available for personal services in 
connection with the several Governors’ houses. 

(The language referred to follows:) 
and [not to exceed $50,000 for] personal services, household equipment and 
furnishings, and utilities necessary in the operation of the several Governors’ 
houses ; [$7,020,000, of which not to exceed $811,865 shall be available for per- 
sonal services] $12,180,000: Provided, That the Territorial and local govern- 
ments of the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands are authorized to make purchases through the General 
Services Administration: Provided further, That appropriations available for 
the Administration of Territories, including the Trust Territory of the Pacfic 
Islands, may be expended for the purchase, charter, maintenance, and operation 
of [not to exceed four] aircraft[, 1 AK] and [6 AKL type] surface vessels[, 
and such minor vessels as may be required,] for official purposes and for com- 
mercial transportation purposes found by the Secretary to be necessary in 
carrying out the provisions of Article 6 (2) of the trusteeship agreement ap- 
proved by Public Law 204, Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. Brastry. The next change on the same page is the proposed 
deletion of the language limiting the amount to be available for per- 
sonal services generally in the Office of Territories. 

The next changes appear near the bottom of that page and are for 
the purpose of eliminating the identification of the types of trans- 
portation facilities that may be operated in connection with the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific islands. 

Mr. Jensen. What does that do? 

Mr. Breastry. You will recall last year the budget proposed language 
authorizing the Department to expend funds for the purchase, main- 
tenance, and operation of surface vessels, aircraft, and minor vessels 
for the Trust Territories of the Pacific islands, 

The committee was never satisfied with the type of vessels or the 
number of vessels that would be operated, and wanted language, not 
only as to the number of vessels, but the actual identification of such 
vessels. 

We feel that is too restrictive and does not enable us to take advan- 
tage of a more reasonable type of vessel for operation. We would 
prefer that it be more flexible and enable us to take advantage of all 
vessels, depending upon the cost involved. 

Mr. Norrett. How would that actually be operated? You said 
reasonable type awhile ago. 

Mr. Brastry. You will note here this refers to 6-AKL type surface 
vessels, and we might want to operate a vessel other than an AKL. 

Mr. Norrenti. And you might want to operate one that could be more 
expensive / 

Mr. Beastey. I do not think that would be done, that would not be 
in our plans at all. 

Mr. Norretyi. I know, but there would be that danger. 

Mr. Brastey. There would be that danger if 





Mr. Norrevyi (interposing). Not as of today, of course, but a law is 
supposed to be for the foreseeable future. Anyway. I think we under- 
stand that. 





Mr. Jensen. I think the language is all right, because there may be 
certain types of vessels they want to operate which might be of a 
different type than those specified in the language here in the 1952 
bill, which may not be suitable for that particular purpose. I think it 
right and proper the language should be excluded. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Norretn. Will you take up the next change. 

Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 164, “Alaska public 
works.” 

(The language referred to follows :) 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


For an additional amount for expenses necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act of August 24, 1949 (Public Law 264), to remain available until 
June 30, 1955, [87,000,000] $20,000,000, of which not to exceed [$463,000] 
$850,000 shall be available for administrative expenses[, and of which not to 
exceed $333,000 shall be available for personal services]. 

Mr. Brastey. The first change is that which proposes the deletion 
of the amount to be available for administrative expenses. It is simi- 
lar to the proposed deletions throughout the bill relating to the limi- 
tation on personal services. 

The last change on this page proposes the deletion of language lim- 
iting the amount to be available for personal services. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, ALASKA 


The next change appears on page 166, construction of roads, Alaska. 
(The language referred to follows :) | 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, ALASKA 

For construction of roads, tramways, buildings, ferries, bridges, and trails, 
including surveys and plans for new road construction; acquisition of lands 
or interests in lands by purchase, donation, condemnation, or otherwise; and 
purchase of not to exceed tivo passenger motor vehicles; to remain available 
until expended, [$20,000,009, of which not to exceed $2,493,000 shall be avail- 
able for personal services, and of which not to exceed $8,000,000 is for liquida 
tion of obligations incurred pursuant to authority previously granted] 
$17,000,000. 

Mr. Brastey. The first change is new language that would author- 
ize the purchase of two automobiles. I will insert in the record at 
this point a statement in support of the request for the purchase of 
these two automobiles. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RoApS, ALASKA 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Authority is requested to purchase two passenger motor vehicles. These 
vehicles are required for official use in connection with the inspection and 
supervision of road construction in Alaska. 

The next change proposes the deletion of language limiting the 
amount to be available for personal services. 

The last change is the deletion of language pertaining to the amount 
for liquidation of obligations incurred pursuant to authority prev! 
ously granted. 
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CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA RAILROAD 


The next change appears on page 172, “Construction, Alaska Rail- 
) 
road.” 
(The language referred to follows :) 


CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA RAILROAD 


For the authorized work of the Alaska Railroad, including improvements and 
new construction, to remain available until expended, [82,000,000] $16,000,000 : 
Provided, That funds appropriated under this head may be transferred to the 
Alaska Railroad [Special] Revolving Fund for purposes of accounting and admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Brastey. The only change is the one in the making the name 
of the Alaska Railroad special fund to which the construction appro- 
priation is transferred. This change would make the fund revolving 
and is desired to conform to the recommendation of the Treasury De- 
partment, which has already established the Alaska Railroad special 
fund as a revolving fund. 

The advantage of this change is that instead of depositing the reve- 
nues from the railroad into a special account and then transferring 
them into the railroad expenditure account, they will be deposited di- 
rectly into the revolving fund that would be available for expenditure. 

Mr. Norretit. You mean that there is a law already passed that 
would give an amount up to $16 million ? 

Mr. Brastry. No, sir; there is not such a law. The existing law 
provides that all revenues from the Alaska Railroad shall be available 
for expenditure by the railroad in connection with the operation and 
maintenance of the railroad. 

Mr. Norreti. What is this change from $2 million to $16 million? 

Mr. Brastry. This proviso in this paragraph provides that this ap- 
propriation shall be transferred to the revolving fund and merged 
as one fund in order to eliminate the separate accounts. 

Mr. Kirwan. After they get the appropriation. 

Mr. Brastry. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Would this have the effect of taking this item out’ from 
under the control of the Congress ? 

Mr. Brastry. No, it would not. 

Mr. Kirwan. We would still have the control over whether they 
get the money. 

Mr. Norreti. They cannot use the money in a revolving way, can 
they ¢ 

Mr. Brastry. The funds appropriated for construction are really 
not used for other purposes. Inasmuch as they are appropriated for 
construction, they are not available for any other purpose. 

Mr. Norreti. Whatever is left, is not expended, would go into the 
revolving fund? 

Mr. Beastry. The entire appropriation would have to go into the 
revolving fund. 

Mr. Norreti. Suppose, for instance, we appropriate $20 million for 
construction and in actual practice there is a change in plans requir- 
ing only the use of $10 million. The balance of that $10 million would’ 
go into the revolving fund ? 

Mr. Brastry. It would go into the revolving fund, but under the 
policy of the Secretary regarding the use of appropriated funds, it 
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would not be used for any other purpose unless Congress authorized it. 
Mr. Norretu. Very well, will you take up the next change? 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 173, “Operatic 
P S 3 
and maintenance, Alaska Railroad.” 
(The language referred to follows:) 


[orpeRATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA RAILROAD] 


ALASKA RAILROAD REVOLVING FUND 

The Alaska Railroad [Special] Revolving Fund shall continue available until 
expended for the work authorized by law, including operation of facilities under 
the jurisdiction of the railroad in Mount McKinley National Park; operation and 
maintenance of oceangoing or cOastwise vessels by ownership, charter, or ar- 
rangement with other branches of the Government service, for the purpose of 
providing additional facilities for transportation of freight, passengers, or mail, 
when deemed necessary for the benefit and development of industries or travel 
in the area served; and payment of compensation and expenses as authorized by 
section 42 of the Act of September 7, 1916 (5 U.S. C. 793), to be reimbursed as 
therein provided : Provided, That no one other than the general manager of said 
railroad, and one assistant general manager at not to exceed [$13,000] $14,000 
per annum, shall be paid an annual salary out of said fund of more than [$11,000] 
$12,000. (48 U.S. C. 301-308; 

Mr. Beastry. The first change involves the title of the act, chang- 
ing it from “Operation and Maintenance, Alaska Railroad” to “Alaska 
Railroad Revolving Fund.” : 

This is for the same purpose that I mentioned in connection with the 
previous item. 

The second change appears in the language changing the Alaska 
Railroad Special Fund to the Alaska Railroad Revolving Fund. 

The next change appears near the bottom of that page, and would 
increase the salary of the assistant general manager from $13,000 a 
year to $14,000 a year. 

The next change raises the limitation on annual salaries of em- 
ployees from $11,000 a year to $12,000 a year. 

Mr. Kirwan. That would increase the salary of the assistant from 
$13,000 to $14,000. What does the general manager of the railroad 
get ¢ eh 

Mr. Brastey. $18,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. $18,000. How many assistants would get that in 
crease / 

Mr. Brastey. There would only be one at the rate of $14,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. One at the rate of $14,000. But how many would 
come under the increases, say, from the $11,000 bracket, and how much 
would they get? 

Mr. Beas.ery. I do not know the exact number there would be, Mr. 
Chairman. But the $12,000 limitation here would be equivalent to the 
minimum of grade 14 in the States, allowing for the 25 percent salary 
differential paid Federal employees in Alaska. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Brastey. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that the existing law has 
no limitation as to the salary that can be paid. This limitation in the 
Appropriation Act is the only limitation imposed. The proposed in 
crease would permit the railroad to be on somewhat the same salary 
schedule that all other Federal employees are on in Alaska. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Norreci. Will you take up the next change, Mr. Beasley ? 

Mr. Brastry. The next change appears on page 177, Virgin Islands 
Public Works: 

(The language referred to follows :) 

VIRGIN ISLANDS PUBLIC WORKS 

For an additional amount to carry out the provisions of the Act of December 20, 
1944 (58 Stat. 827), [$992,970] $2,567,000, of which [not to exceed $63,270 shall 
be available for personal services] $1,467,000 is for liquidation of obligations 
incurred pursuant to authority previously granted: Provided, That the esti- 
mated project costs specified in said Act of December 20; 1944, shall not con- 
stitute limitations on amounts that may be expended for sueh projects[[: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the water- 
front development project on Saint Thomas, and the amount included in the 
1952 budget estimates for this project is hereby made available for school and 
hospital facilities in the Virgin Islands]. 

Mr. Brastey. The first change is the proposed deletion of the 
language limiting the amount to be available for personal services. 

The second change is new language making $1,467,000 of the ap- 
propriation available for the liquidation of obligations incurred pur- 
suant to authority previously granted. This appropriation will com- 
plete contractual authority and there will not be further funds re- 
quested for this purpose. 

The last change in the paragraph is the proposed deletion of lan- 
guage prohibiting the use of the appropriation. for water-front-de- 
velopment projects on St. Thomas. Since there are no funds proposed 
in the 1953 budget for this purpose, the language is not necessary. 

Mr. Jensen. What are they using the other money for ? 

Mr. Brastey. They were authorized to use the money for this 
purpose, but this committee last year took the money out of the 
budget for that purpose, and told them to use it on hospitals and 
schools. They are using the money for hospitals and schools. 

Mr. Norrectt. When was that project first approved ? 

Mr. Kirwan. It started when this was under some other committee. 

Mr. Brastey. It started under General Services Administration. 


ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Norreuti. Will you take up the next change ¢ 

Mr. Brasztey. The next change appears on page 180, Administra- 
tion, Department of the Interior: 

(The language referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior (referred 
to herein as‘the Secretary), including teletype rentals and service[[: $2,154,911, 
of which not to exceed $1,890,798 shall be available for personal services], 
and purchase of one passenger motor vehicle for replacement only, $2,525,000. 


Mr. Beastry. This proposes the deletion of limitation of the amount 
to be available for personal services, and there is new language added 
which would provide for the purchase of one passenger motor vehicle 





for replacement only in the Office of the Secretary. Incidentally, that 
automobile would be in my division for the Branch of Investigation. 
When we send an investigator out in the field, it is desirablé that he 
have an automobile rather than trying to pick up one from the agency 
involved in the investigation. 

I will insert the justification at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

AUTHORIZATION FOR PURCHASE OF PASSENGER Motor VEHICLE 

Authority is requested in the appropriation item “Administration, Department 
of the Interior, salaries and expenses” to purchase one automobile for replace- 
ment only. The car to be replaced, which is used by the Branch of Investiga 
tions, Office of the Secretary, in performing assignments to isolated areas, has 
been in use for 5 years and has been driven 78,096 miles. The condition of the 
car now is such that it is not considered safe or economical to operate it on 
extended trips. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. Norreii. Will you take up the next changes? 

Mr. Brastey. The next changes appear in connection with the gen- 
eral provisions in the bill, and the first change appears on page 185. 
We propose the deletion of section 108. 

(The language referred to follows :) 

[Sec. 108. The balances of all contract authorizations heretofore granted to 
the Interior Department or any of its bureaus or offices, which remain unobligated 
on June 30, 1952, are hereby rescinded.] 

Mr. Brastey. This is a section inserted by the Congress last year, 
which rescinded as of June 30, 1952, all contract authorizations here- 
tofore granted in the Interior Department Appropriation Act. The 
language will have served its purpose as of June 30, 1952, and its con- 
tinuation would not accomplish anything inasmuch as such balances 
will have been rescinded as of that date. 

Mr. Norrevi. Let me ask you a question right there: If the Congress 
does not go along with the suggested method regarding any balances, 
then this would come back into operation, would it not ? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir; there will be no outstanding contractual 
authority after June 30, 1952. 

Mr. Norrenw. I just wanted to get that in the record. 

Mr. Brastey. Except in those few instances in which we have pro- 
visions in here for funds to liquidate contractual authority that is 
being utilized this year. 

Mr. Norreti. Very well, the next change. 

Mr. Beastey. Section 109 would be changed to section 108 as a result 
of the previous proposal. 

Sec. [109] 708. Transfers to the Department of the Interior pursuant to the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 of property, other 
than real, excess to the needs of the Navy Department may be made during the 
current fiscal year at the request of the Secretary of the Interior without re- 
imbursement or transfer of funds when required by the Interior Department for 
operations conducted in the administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacifi 
Islands and American Samoa. 





The next change proposes the deletion of section 301, which also 
appears on page 185. 

This is a provision that was inserted in the 1952 appropriation act 
limiting the amount included in the budget for informational work. 


[Sec. 801. No part of the money appropriated by this Act or by it made avail- 
able for expenditure by the Virgin Islands Corporation which is in excess of 75 
per centum of the amount required to pay the compensation of all persons which 
the budget estimates for personal services heretofore submitted to the Congress 
for the fiscal year 1952 contemplated would be employed by the Department of 
the Interior or the Virgin Islands Corporation during such fiscal year in the 
performance of—] 

(1) functions performed by a person designated as an information specialist, 
information and editorial specialist, publications and information Coordinator, 
press relations officer or counsel, photographer, radio expert, television expert, 
motion-picture expert, or publicity expert, or designated by any similar title, or] 

[(2) functions performed by persons who assist persons performing the func- 
tions described in (1) in drafting, preparing, editing, typing, duplicating, or 
disseminating public information publications or releases, radio or television 
scripts, magazine articles, photographs, motion pictures, and similar material,J 
[shall be available to pay the compensation of persons performing the functions 
described in (1) or (2): Provided, That this section shall not be construed as 
having application to the preparation for publication of reports and maps result- 
ing from authorized scientific and engineering investigations and surveys, to 
photography incident to the compilation and reproduction of maps and reports, 
or to photocopying of permanent records for preservation.] 


Mr. Norre.i. Very well, the next change. 

Mr. Brastey. The next change proposes the change of section 302 
to 109. That is on page 186: 

(The language referred to follows :) 


Sec. [302] 109. No part of any appropriation contained in this Act shall be 
used to pay the Compensation of any civilian employee of the Government in the 
District of Columbia whose duties consist of acting as chauffeur of any Govern- 
ment-owned passenger motor vehicle (other than a bus or ambulance and two 
passenger motor vehicles assigned one to the Secretary and one to the Under 
Secretary), unless such appropriation is specifically authorized to be used for 
paving the compensation of employees performing such duties. 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 187, and proposes 
the deletion of section 303 in the 1952 appropriation act, which placed 
a limitation on the number of personnel that could be engaged in 
personnel work. 

(The language referred to follows:) 


[Srec. 303. No part of any appropriation contained in this Act shall be used 
to pay the compensaiton of any employee engaged in personnel work in excess 
of the number that would be provided by a ratio of one such employee to one 
hundred and ten, or a part thereof, full-time, part-time, and intermittent em- 
plovees of the agency concerned: Provided, That for purposes of this sections em 
ployees shall be considered as engaged in personnel work if they spend half time 
or more in personnel administration consisting of direction and administration of 
the personnel program; employment, placement, and separation; job evaluation 
and classification; employee relations and services; training; committees of 
expert examiners and boards of civil-service examiners; wage administration; 
and processing, recording, and reporting.] 


Mr. Beastey. The 1952 ratio of 1 to 110 has been somewhat re- 
strictive and we feel that such limitation should not be continued in 
the appropriation act. 
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The next change is merely a change in the section number fro. 
304 to 110, which also appears on page 187. 

The next change appears on page 189, and proposes the deletioy 
of section 305 in the 1952 appropriation act : 

(The language referred to follows :) 


[Sec. 305. No part of any appropriation or authorization contained in this 
Act shall be used to pay the compensation of any incumbent appointed to aiy 
civil office or position which may become vacant during the fiscal vear beginning 
on July 1, 1951: Provided, That this inhibition shall not apply—] 

[(a) to not to exceed 25 per centum of all vancancies J 

[(b) to positions filled from within the department ;] 

[(c) to offices or positions required by law to be filled by appointment of th. 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate ;] 

[(d) to positions the personnel of which are engaged in health and safety, 
law enforcement, operation and maintenance, soil and moisture, and forestr) 
activities in the field, exclusive of administrative personnel not directly connected 
with the operation of any such specific activity ;] 

[(e) to seasonal and casual workers :] 

[Provided further, That with the exception of the agencies and functions listed 
in (b) through (e) above, not more than 90 per centum of the amounts shown 
in the budget estimates for personal services shall be available for sueh pur- 
pose: Provided further, That when the total number of personnel subject to this 
section has been reduced to 90 per centum of the total provided for in the budget 
estimates for 1952, this section may cease to apply.] 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


Mr. Norreti. Will you take up the next change ? 

Mr. Breastry. The next change appears on page 196, Grants, Vir- 
gin Island Corporation. 

(The language referred to follows:) 

GRANTS 

For payment to the Virgin Islands Corporation in the form of grants, for 
expenses incurred during the current fiscal year, as authorized by section §& 
of the Virgin Islands Corporation Act, [in the conduct of activities budgeted as 
predominantly nonrevenue producing, $130,000: Provided, That funds appro- 
priated under this head in the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1951, 
for estimated losses to be sustained during the fiscal year 1951, shall remain 
available for estimated losses to be sustained during the fiscal year 1952: 
Provided further, That an amount equal to the excess of grants for estimated 
losses for revenue-producing activities over the actual loss for the fiscal year 
1951 and the estimated loss for the fiscal year 1952 shall be transferred from 
the appropriation for “Grants” to the “Revolving Fund, Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration” and shall be merged therewith] $255,000. 

Mr. Brastey. The first change proposes the deletion of language 
which provides for the appropriation to be available for the conduct 
of activities budgeted predominantly by nonrevenue producing. 

Since the funds can be expended only pursuant to section 8 of the 
act creating the Virgin Islands Corporation in connection with 
activities budgeted predominantly nonrevenue producing, this lan 
guage reiterates the authority in section 8. 

Mr. Norretu. Is there any more necessity for that now than there 
ever was? 

Mr. Brasiey. No. 

Mr. Norreti. Was it ever necessary ? 

Mr. Brastry. No, it was never necessary, except during the period 
Congress appropriated funds to the Virgin Islands Corporation, be- 
fore the passage of the Act creating the corporation. 
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Mr. Norrets. It was inserted by some previous subcommittee, 
was it? 

Mr. Brastey. It was appropriation language. 

The next two provisos are proposed for deletion. The provisos 
were inserted last year to continue available funds previously appro- 
priated for losses sustained in the operation of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation. Since we are not requesting that new funds be diverted 
tor that purpose, this language is no longer necessary. 

The next changes appear on page 198, administrative provision, 
Virgin Islands Corporation. There are two changes. Both are ref- 
erences to the fiscal year for which the act applies. 


POSSIBLE INFLATION OF PERSONAL SERVICES ESTIMATES 


Mr. Norrein. I want to ask you this question for the record, with 
reference to the amendments we have been discussing in the bill before 
us, particularly with reference to the limitation on personnel. 

Have any of the departments inflated their requests here, to some 
extent, on the basis that the Jensen-Ferguson amendment might not 
be eliminated? I have noticed in the press, and have also heard over 
the radio statements where money has been asked for this year by 
various departments so that they will have enough money to get 
along on, even though these limitations are not deleted. If we delete 
the language, of course you still have the amount of money requested 
in the appropriations. Have any of these requests been increased on 
the theory that we might retain the limitation language / 

Mr. Beastry. No, they have not. The funds that we have budgeted 
for 1953 and the positions are based on the minimum that we think is 
necessary. 

Mr. Norreityi. The minimum amount needed. 

Mr. Breastey. Yes. And if they were cut, or if any of the positions 
were eliminated, it would mean that that much essential work that we 
think is necessary could not be accomplished. 

Mr. Norrevt. In other words, you are just asking for money needed, 
ind you have not tried to galvanize yourself against the effect of the 
Jensen-Ferguson amendment ? 

Mr. Breastey. No. And I would like to state for the record that 
in administering the Jensen-Ferguson amendment, we have done our 
utmost to do so in the spirit in which it was inserted in the bill, and 
wherever we were aware of any attempt to evade the purpose of that 
amendment, we have taken immediate steps to stop anyone attempt- 
ing to do so. I do not want the record to indicate that there have 
been any such attempts, but that has been the policy we have adopted 
in the Department, and it has been followed very carefully. 

Mr. Norrety. I am sure you have heard on the radio or have seen 
in the press, as I have, where even though the total budget estimates 
have prepared for cuts of maybe 6 or 7 billion dollars, in antici- 
pation of such cuts they have asked for that much more money to 
be sure they will get all the money that they really want. 

I have not thought there was anything to that line of thinking, 
but I wanted your reaction. 

Mr. Beastey. In my opinion, the people making those statements 
just cannot justify them. 
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Mr. Lineweaver. And I would like to interpose this statement in 
the record, Mr. Chairman: You recall last year the Bureau of Ree- 
lamation had some 16,500 people on the payroll, and somewhere 
along during the hearings before this committee we advised that our 
program called for getting down to about 15,000 about July 1. I 
want to say for the record that by October 1, we were down to be- 
low 15,000, and we are now down to about 14,000, 

Mr. Breastey. On December 31 it was 13,872. 

Mr. Jensen. I just want to say in respect to that, that the excess 
number of civilians on the payroll each year just cannot be defended, 
and something must be done to take them off, at least, some of the 
unnecessary personnel. 

Now, with respect to the amendment, of course, no department, 
nor do I at this time, know just what I will do, or anybody else will 
do in relation to the amendment. 

As to whether it will be introduced depends upon what this com-* 
mittee does when it marks up the bills, so far as I am personally 
concerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 








